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RIM FIRE CARTRIDGES. 


The U. M. C. .22 automatic rifle (Winche ster mode! 1908) cartridge is now ready 
for the market. New .22 shores ungreased, .22 long ungreased, and .22 Warhestrs 
inside lubricated are inexpensive rim fire cartridges loaded with the best grade of 
smokeless powder. Boys are calling.for these cartridges as they can be carried 
loose in the pocket without the old inconvenience of the greased ¢ artridge. They 
will not lead the gun. 
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3 NONE BETTER, as it makes joint instantly and will 
33 last as long as the metals which hold it. 
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others sold at equal price per pound. 
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‘THE IRON AGE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1904. 


The Norton New 14-Foot Grinding [achine. 


Even aside from various other points involved in its 
construction and manipulation, the new Norton grinding 
machine is of considerable interest, combining as it does 
with the capacity for swinging upon its centers pieces of 
work weighing as much as 7000 pounds and having dimen- 
sions as large as 18 inches diameter by 14 feet long, 
the ability to advance the grinder wheel by positive in- 
dexing methods, such that work may be reduced in 
diameter by one-quarter of one one-thousandth of an inch 
at a time or may be so deeply cut as to remove 1 cubic 
inch of metal per minute. From the front view of the 


so that by depressing the lever handle seen at the extreme 
left of the head stock the cone may be raised. When 
in place this swinging frame is locked by a small ball 
lever at the left of the head stock near the large lever 
already referred to. The spindles for the head stock 
and foot stock are very massive, the center holes having 
diameters of 3 inches at their mouths. To accommodate 
the different lengths of work, either head or foot stock 
may be moved along the table ways by means of a hand 
crank connecting with rack pinion in the usual manner. 

The sliding ways for the table are well lubricated by 
oil rollers or wheels in the pockets, whose exteriors may 
be seen at the front of the base in Fig. 2. These several 





Fig. 1.—View at Midlength, Showing Details of Operating Mechanism. 


THE NORTON NEW 14-FOOT GRINDING MACHINE. 


amachine, as presented in Fig. 2, a general idea of its 
appearance may be had. In Fig. 1 is a detail, showing 
to an enlarged scale the controlling mechanism near the 
middle of the length of the machine as shown in Fig. 2. 
The base of the machine is a single casting, 22 feet long 
and weighing 10,500 pounds. The complete machine 
weighs about 22,000 pounds. The rear view of the ma- 
chine would present practically the same appearance as 
‘do the standard machines made by the same company. 
Rotation of the work carried upon the head and foot 
stock centers is effected by belt drive to the cone pulley 
in the head stock. Variation of rotative speed is secured 
by shipping the belt from step to step on the cone by 
means of a sliding shipper traversing an inclined guide, 
seen in Fig. 2 above the head stock. The cone has eight 
steps, which, with the two speeds provided by the over 
head drive, gives 16 available speeds of rotation for the 
work. To facilitate the movement of the belt, the cone 
and spindle are arranged to swing upon a common center, 


pockets are connected into one system by a large groove, 
so that the oil will remain at a common level in all. The 
drip pockets at the extreme ends of the ways are at the 
same hight as the others, so that when these end pockets 
show a proper depth of oil it may be known that all of 
the pockets are equally well supplied. Thus there is no 
necessity for removing the table to uncover the pockets 
to see that the oil supply is maintained. 

The grinder wheel spindle and its bearings are the 
same as regularly used on the company’s 18 x 96 inch 
machines. They are massive and well constructed and 
are mounted upon a slide, the weight of which with the 
spindle pulley and other attached parts is about 1400 
pounds. This slide rests upon one V-way and one flat 
way of ample proportions, so as to carry the wheel stead- 
ily, yet without the possibility for intermittent motion 
such as might possibly occur were gibbed ways used. 
These ways are oiled by methods designed to avoid the 
possibility of stickiness. Furthermore, the extraordinary 
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width of the ways is believed to thoroughly float the mass 
upon an unbroken film of oil, making possible the freedom 
of movement necessary for indexing the wheel to give 
reductions of diameter of the work so small as 0.00025 
inch, as already stated. 

The swivel table for grinding tapers is on the same 
general principle as in other machines, and is provided 
with a simple method for moving it. The swivel table 
with its mate, the sliding table, weighs about 5500 pounds. 
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has drilled in it at intervals holes into which enters an 
index pin attached to the shifter handle, thus providing 
means for locating the shifter properly for the several 
steps. 

To the left of the cone and controlled by the vertical 
lever there plainly shown is the back gearing arrange- 
ment, by which the seven available cone speeds are 
doubled to give 14 possible speeds for the shaft leading 
to the left of the reversing gearing. Fig. 4 is a rear 





lig. 2.—Front View of the Complete Machine. 


The head and foot stocks weigh together about 400 
pounds. Thus the tables, in combination with the head 
and foot stocks and including the numerous steady rests 
furnished and used as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, aggregate 
a weight considerably exceeding 6000 pounds, and form 
a moving anvil which is said to be quite sufficient to 
prevent the vibration when the wheel is worked up to the 
capacity of the machine. This capacity, as already in- 
dicated, is stated as being such that from steel bars of 





view of the table moving mechanism, which is attached 
to the plate carrying the reversing gearing at the left 
of Fig. 1. Thus Fig. 4 is the reverse view from that 
presented in Fig. 1. Extending to the left from behind 
the plate in Fig. 4 is shown the shaft, which in Fig. 1 
extends to the right from the reverse gearing to the speed 
changing drive. As shown in Fig. 4, the end of this shaft 
carries the sliding member of a duplex jaw clutch. Into 
the groove between the toothed faces fits the yoke of 


= — 





Fig. 3.—-Cross Feed Screw, with Indexing Mechanism. 


THE NORTON NEW 14-FOOT GRINDING MACHINE. 


nearly all diameters metal may be removed at the rate 
of 1 cubic inch per minute. 

From a study of Figs. 1, 3 and 4 the mechanism for 
controlling the table traverse, both in direction and 
speed, and for indexing the grinding wheel upon its cross 
slide support, may be understood. In Fig. 1 the cover 
is removed from the table traverse speed gearing, and 
the oil cover is dropped so as to expose the double throw 
clutch controlling the direction of table traverse mofion. 
The belt delivering power to the seven-step cone is 
moved from step to step by the handle and slide above 
the cone. This shifter handle is not incased when the 
usual cover is in place, as in Fig. 2. As is evident from 
Fig. 1, the face of the way upon which the shifter slides 


the vertical lever controlling the back gearing, as already 
noted. With the lever in central vertical position, the 
table traverse mechanism of Fig. 4 is entirely discon- 
nected. Movement of the lever either to right or to left 
engages either the fast or slow table traverse, respective- 
ly, giving correspondingly fast and slow speed, according 
to the particular step of the cone upon which the belt 
runs. The cone shaft is continuous through the first 
bearing adjacent to the largest step. Keyed to the cone 
shaft between the bearing and the largest step is a 
pinion continuously meshing with the gear upon the 
upper shaft. This upper shaft carries between its bear- 
ings two pinions which continuously mesh with the lower 
gears. These gears, which run loose, have their hubs 
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formed with clutch teeth to fit those on the sliding piece 
controlled by the vertical lever. Moving the lever handle 
to the right throws in the fast speed by engaging the 
left hand lower gear ; similarly, the slow speed is thrown 
in by the engagement of the right hand lower gear. 

The movement of the table is started and stopped 
by :veans of the vertical lever at the upper left hand 
corner of Fig. 4, adjaceut to the oil cup. In Fig. 1 this 
lever is also plainly shown adjacent to the oil cup at the 
upper right hand corner of the drive plate. ‘To the left 
hand of the oil cup is seen in Fig. 1 the reversing lever 
which actuates the dental clutch controlling the reversing 
gearing below, as already noted. The upper end of the 
reverse lever is arranged close to a T-slot in the front 
edge ot the table so as to be struck by adjustable dogs 
set to stop and reverse the table at any point. The 
arrangement is evidently such that a very quick stop 
and reverse may be effected. At the upper left hand 
of the drive mechanism group in Fig. 1 is a hand wheel 
suitably geared to the drive mechanism, as in Fig. 4, 
so that the table traverse may be operated by hand when 
desirable. 

Between the driving mechanism and the speed chang- 
ing device is located a third group of mechanism, which 











Fig. 4.—Rear View of Traverse Gearing. 


THE NORTON NEW 14-FOOT GRINDING MACHINE. 


controls the cross feed for the grinding wheel either by 
power or by hand. In Fig. 3 is shown a detail of the 
cross feed mechanism, viewed from the side and rear. 
At the extreme right of Fig. 3 is the mechanism at the 
front of the machine as shown in Fig. 1. The mechanism 
shown in Fig. 3 differs slightly from that of Fig. 1 in 
having in the former case a hand wheel where a double 
ball handle is used in the machine of Fig. 1. The 
operation in both cases, however, is the same. The large 
index wheel is of cast steel and is cut with standard 
gear teeth, into which meshes a pinion of eight teeth 
attached to a short shaft passing through an eight-hole 
index dial, and there fitted with an index handle. The 
dial forms one end of a double lever pivoted upon the 
stud carrying the index wheel. The opposite end of the 
lever is fitted with a crank handle. By tightening the 
double ball handle at the middle of the lever (the small 
hand wheel in Fig. 3, as already indicated) this lever 
may be clamped rigidly to the stud upon which it is 
supported. Thus fixed rigidly, the dial at the upper end 
of the lever serves as a means to index the rotation of the 
large gear. The gearing between the index wheel and 
the cross feed screw is such that one complete rotation 
of the index handle controlling the pinion meshing with 
the index wheel corresponds to a cross feed movement 
of 0.001 inch. Movement of the index handle one hole 
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on the index plate gives one-eighth of one one-thousandth 
of an inch movement of the wheel, corresponding, there- 
fore, to a reduction of diameter of one-quarter of one 
one-thousandth. <A reduction of 0.001 inch in diameter is, 
therefore accomplished by one-half turn of the index 
lever. Releasing the lever on the stud by loosening the 
ball handle (or hand wheel) enables the operator to 
rapidly move the grinding wheel forward or back by free 
rotation of the index gear, using the crank handle of the 
cross lever just as though it were attached directly to 
the index wheel. In this then, the index wheel 
is driven through the small index pinion, the index pin, 
of course, being properly inserted into one of the eight 
holes in the dial. 

Swung off to the left of the index wheel in Fig. 1 's 
a long pawl, which, when thrown into contact, works as 
a ratchet against the teeth of the wheel. By means of 2 
segment attached in front of the drive plate and just 
above the reversing gearing, the rate of cross feed of 
the wheel by means of this pawl may be adjusted. It 
is seen, then, that the index wheel may be positively and 
accurately rotated through the are represented by one 
tooth and corresponding to one hole of the dial, or may 
be rapidly turned by hand for quick cross feed of the 
wheel, or may be rotated intermittently by power. 

That the mechanism between the index wheel and 
grinding wheel may be started from rest, moved one- 
eighth of one one-thousandth of an inch, and there 
brought positively to rest, is a feat the accomplishment of 
which in the present machine constitutes probably its 
most essential and interesting feature. How this is 
done may best be understood by reference to Fig. 3. The 
index wheel here seen at the top of the cross feed mechan- 
ism carries at its near end a small pinion, meshing direct- 
ly with the large gear fixed to the outer end of the cross 
feed screw shank. The cross feed screw itself is massive 
throughout, including the shank. The threaded portion 
is 3% inches in diameter and about 18 inches long. The 
threads are of the Acme form, the points ground to give 
an accurate outer diameter, such as will afford a good 
bearing in the bracket shown in the illustration. This 
bracket bearing is bored and scraped to fit the screw. 
The summation of the thread tops gives a bearing sur- 
face equivalent to that of a cylindrical section 4 inches 
long and of thé full diameter of the screw, 3% inches. 
This continuous bearing, however, is here distributed 
over the full length of 18 inches and affords a rigid sup- 
port to the screw throughout its length. The bracket 
bearing, shown underneath the screw in Fig. 3, is fastened 
securely to the under side of the cross slide base. At 
each end of the bearing is an oil chamber, the two pockets 
being connected by an oil channel beneath the bearing, so 
as to allow a free passage of lubricant from one end to 
the other. The screw proper being larger than the stem, 
the bearing forms a bath such that the screw is con- 
tinuously dipped in oil. 

The upper half of the screw is embraced by a half 
nut about 10 inches in length secured to the wheel slide. 
This nut is accurately made, having its threads finally 
scraped for perfect bearing upon the screw. Thrust of 
the screw in holding the wheel forward against the work 
is taken to a bronze plug imbedded in a very massive 
casting. Against this plug bears the beveled end of the 
screw. The beveled portion is cut with radial grooves, 
whose action in lubricating the thrust bearing is obvious. 
The rigidity of the thrust bearing, the massive character 
of the screw and its connections, together with the rigid 
supporting of all parts, make possible the indexing of 
the cross feed so closely, as already described. It is the 
consistent and careful adaptation of the anvil principle 
upon which the designers of this machine place their 
dependence for its positive and accurate action in effect- 
ing such minute reduction in diameter of work. The 
screw, if moved at all, must revolve. It is so supported 
that it cannot swing to right nor to left, nor downward 
way from the nut. Rigidity in the screw itself and in 
the method of its support insures that the screw must 
turn, however slightly, when the index wheel is moved, 
and that the grinding wheel must be advanced positively 
the corresponding distance. 


It is stated to be perfectly practical with this machine 
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to remove any desired amount of material from steel by in- 
tervals of diameter from one-quarter of one one-thousandth 
up to five or ten one-thousandths, according to the area of 
surface of the work, while obtaining accurate measure- 
ments, either automatically by means of the power cross 
feed or by hand by means of the index. It is stated 
that with this machine an interesting demonstration of 
unusual accuracy may be made by having the operator 
set a micrometer caliper to the diameter of the work 
over which the grinding wheel has just passed, then se‘ 
the micrometer from 0.00025 to 0.005 inch smaller, and, 
after indexing the machine a corresponding amount and 
traversing the wheel over the work, to show that the 
reset micrometer exactly fits the work after the second 
cut. 

As has already been indicated, the mechanism for 
operating the table and grinding wheel is in three groups, 
attached practically independently to the front of the 
machine. This method of construction affords convenient 
access to the mechanism at any time either for examina- 
tion or repairs,either group being readily removable bodily 
and with practically no disconnecting of parts. The con- 
struction also facilitates the manipulation of the various 
adjustments. It will be seen that by this grouping of 
mechanism the operator may adjust the position of his 
wheel for measuring the work, may change the speed of 
the table, start and stop the table, reverse the table by 
hand, move the table by hand wheel, and adjust the 
steady rest, all without moving from the position at mid- 
length of the machine, regardless of how long is th 
work swung upon the centers. 

The machine is furnished with wheel guards suitable 
for mounting wheels of 1-inch and 2-inch face; also for 
wheels of 4inch face when required, as, for instance, 
when much heavy work with long surfaces must be 
handled. The wheel slide is said to be perfectly steady 
when working a wheel of 4-inch face up to the maximum 
power in the main drive of the machine. 

Water grinding compound is supplied to the work at 
the rate of 35 gallons per minute. The spout is so ar- 
ranged by means of a novel guiding front that the 
water may be directed upon the work in several different 
ways to suit various conditions. This guiding front of 
-the spout prevents spattering of the water forward to- 
ward the operator and enables him to thoroughly cover 
the wheel With a thick layer of water when using the 
diamond. 

Overhead works and pulleys supplied with the ma- 
-chine are arranged to transmit 15 horse-power. Usually 
the work on such a machine requires from 5 to 10 horse- 
power, according to the amount of material to be re- 
moved. In some cases, where an extraordinary amount 
-of work has been required in the removal of a large 
weight of metal per minute, it has been found that 15 
-horse-power have been required for short periods. Motor 
driving equipment for this machine may be furnished 
when required. The builders of the machine are the 
Norton Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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High Pressure Gas Distribution. 


A gas power installation of exceptional interest is now 
under construction by the Laclede Gas Light Company 
of St. Louis, Mo. The system has for its object more 
efficient distribution of gas over larger areas than may 

“be economically covered by the simple method of running 
large low pressure mains from a centrally located gas 
generating plant to supply all parts of the city. The 
system under construction is intended to supply the en- 
tire city of St. Louis, embracing an area of approximately 

- 65 square miles. 

It is evident that in order to serve the outlying dis- 
tricts of such an area, one of three methods must he em- 
ployed: 1, A large low pressure feeder from the central 
holder to the center of the district to be covered; 2, 
medium sized feeders from the main holder to auxiliary 
holder in the center of the district; and, 3, a high pres- 

~ sure feeder to the distributing center, using pressure re- 


- ducing valves at this point for obtaining proper pressure 
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upon the service lines. The enormous expense for con- 
struction entailed by the first two methods has prac- 
tically prohibited their use in St. Louis, and the high 
pressure system is being installed. With this system, 
the size of feeder pipes is greatly reduced, and the neces- 
sity of auxiliary district holders is entirely done away 
with. 

For serving suburban communities, lying far beyond 
the city limits, this method may be extended and the 
pressure of the gas raised to any desirable extent for 
transmission through small pipes, this pressure being re- 
duced at the suburban distributing center by pressure 
regulators, as in the medium pressure system above men- 
tioned. 

The pressures to be employed in the system under con- 
struction at St. Louis are approximately 5 pounds per 
square inch for the medium pressure feeders, and from 
20 to 80 pounds per square inch for the high pressure 
suburban feeders. On account of the use of cast iron 
mains the 5-pound limit was chosen for the medium 
pressure system, but for the high pressure system iron 
pipe with screwed fittings will be used. With this con- 
struction any desirable pressure may be carried with 
entire safety and the radius of distribution extended to 
100 miles if necessary. 

In the medium pressure system, the gas pressure will 
be supplied by a blowing unit, consisting of a standard 
Connersville blower direct driven by a 300 horse-power 
Westinghouse horizontal gas engine. The engine is of the 
type recently brought out for high power work, and em- 
bodies a number of newly developed features which dis- 
tinguish the construction of the horizontal type. The 
engine has two double-acting cylinders, 16.50 inches in 
diameter and 24-inch stroke, arranged in tandem with 
a single crank. The engine uses for fuel the ordinary 
illuminating gas such as is distributed to customers, and 
draws its supply directly from the gas main. The engine 
operates upon the four-stroke cycle, and the method of 
governing secures a constant quality of explosive mixture 
at all loads, the quantity of the mixture being propor- 
tioned by the governor to the load on the engine. Electric 
ignition is employed. 

In this particular installation the engine is controlled 
by an automatic pressure governor which adjusts the 
speed of the unit in direct proportion to the demand for 
gas, the speed thus being in inverse proportion to the 
pressure in the distribution main. So sensitive is this 
control that the variation in pressure will not exceed 8 
ounces for a 50 per cent. range in gas output. The regu- 
lar centrifugal speed governor is, however, also used in 
order to prevent, under any conditions, the engine run- 
ning at excessive speed. 

The St. Louis installation is one of the first of its 
kind in the illuminating gas field and presents many in- 
teresting features which will be subsequently brought 
out in special articles at the completion of the work. 
The system has, however, long been in successful use in 
the distribution of natural gas over large districts adja- 
cent to natural gas fields. The St. Louis system is in 
charge of W. A. Baebr, engineer of the Laclede Gas Light 
Company. 
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The Birmingham Statue of Vulcan for St. Louis.— 
A colossal clay statue of Vulcan was finished at Passaic, 
N. J., on January 22. It will be shipped to Birmingham, 
Ala., to be cast in iron for the Alabama State exhibit at 
the St. Louis Exposition. It is the work of Giuseppe 
Moretti, who, after completing a clay model in his New 
York studio, hit upon an uncompleted church in Passaic 
while in search of a place high enough to contain the 
colossal statue. The giant clay figure which was erected 
by the sculptor has been covered with a heavy coating 
of plaster of Paris. It will be cut in sections for ship- 
ment to Birmingham. The fund for the statue was raised 
by the citizens of Birmingham, and at the close of the 
exposition the figure will be returned to that city and 
set up in Capitol Park. At St. Louis it will be the center 
of the State exhibit of iron and steel products. It is the 


second largest statue in the world, the largest, it is said, 
being the Statue of Liberty. 
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A Substitute for Looped Hose on Traveling 
Air Hoists. 


Possibly the most troublesome feature, and certainly 
the greatest nuisance in connection with the use of 
traveling cranes and hoists in which compressed air is 
used as the actuating medium, is the difficulty commonly 
attendant upon the delivery of the fluid to the moving 
mechanism. One of the most simple yet really cumber- 
some methods is that wherein a flexible hose is used; its 
length somewhat exceeding one-half the total longitudinal 
travel of the hoist; connected to a fixed source of air 
supply located about midway of the runway; and sup- 
ported at intervals of its length by suitable trolley con- 
nections such as to allow the hoist entire freedom of 
travel, the hose hanging in loops between its points of 
support. Various means to avoid the use of this rather 
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which carries a small roller, d. In Fig. 3 is shown the 
method of connecting two sections of the pipe A by means 
of the internal coupling D, in which is placed the valve e. 
The seat f in the valve e is screwed into place from the 
exterior of the pipe and, when removed, frees the valve 
also for removal upward through the hole. Extending 
upward from the face of the valve and protruding above 
the exterior of the pipe is the cage h, by means of which 
the valve is depressed to allow the air to pass outward. 
Under the stem of the valve is a helical spring, i, for hold- 
ing the valve in place when the air pressure is off, and for 
returning it quickly to its seat when the crane moves 
away to other portions of the supply pipe. 

From Fig. 1 the operations of the whole device may be 
understood. Here E is a long shell or sleeve with conical 
ends, within which ends stuffing boxes are arranged to 
make tight joints between the sleeve ends and the ex- 
terior of the pipe A, which the sleeve embraces and along 
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Fig. 1.—Receiver Sleeve as Fitted to Pipe, Showing Its Method of Releasing the Air. 





Pig. 2.—Swinging Bracket and Support. 


which it moves. ‘This sleeve is attached to the traveling 
crane or hoist, and moves with it at all times. From the 
outlet j pipe connections are led to the hoisting and 
traversing mechanism. At B is shown the swinging 
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Fig. 3.—Combination Pipe Coupling and Air Valve. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR LOOPED HOSE ON TRAVELING AIR HOISTS. 


crude method have been tried, and numerous devices 
have been contrived for use in this connection. Probably 
the latest of the appliances devised for this purpose is 
illustrated in the engravings herewith. 

In this case the air supply line for the crane or hoist 
is arranged in the form of a continuous pipe of suitable 
size running full length of the runway and supported free- 
ly at suitable intervals upon swinging brackets. The 
pipe is in short sections, connected by internal couplings, 
so that the outer surface of the pipe is smooth and prac- 
tically continuous. Each of these internal couplings serves 
not only to join the adjacent short sections of the sup- 
ply pipe, but is arranged to contain within itself a valve 
from which air may pass to the crane mechanism under 
the proper conditions, as will be described. 

Referring to Fig. 2, A is the air pipe running the full 
length of the runway and supported freely, as shown, 
by the counterweighted hanger B, carried upon a stud 
extending outward from any suitable support, C, to which 
it is attached in a convenient and substantial manner. 
The hanger B is arranged to turn freely upon the stud, 
and is normally held in an upright position by the 
counterweighted lower end b. The upper end of the 
hanger is in the form of a saddle or yoke, each fork of 


hanger of Fig. 2, the conical end of the traveling sleeve 
having struck the small rollers d and deflected the hanger 
toone side. It will be understood that as the sleeve passes 
beyond and away from the successive hangers the latter 
return to their normal vertical positions to support the 
pipe A. The length of the sleeve is enough greater than 
that of each section of the pipe A to enable it to include 
at all times within its interior at least one of the valves 
e, Fig. 3. As the sleeve traverses the length of the pipe 
A the stuffing box at the advancing end of the sleeve 
successively depresses the valves e by striking the pro- 
truding cages fh and forcing the valves downward against 
the air pressure and the springs i. As seen from the 
cross section at the right of Fig. 1, the interior of the 
shell E between the stuffing boxes at the extreme ends 
carries a longitudinal rib, k, which holds the valve open 
during the time that the sleeve is above and covering it. 
Thus for any position of the crane throughout the length 
of the runway open connection is maintained between 
the interior of the air supply pipe and the hoisting and 
traveling mechanism through the valve e and the con- 
nection j. 

The device is the invention of James L. Pilling of the 
Pilling Air Engine Works, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
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The Platz Method of Calculating Furnace 
Burdens. 


BY J. B. NAU. 


The Platz method of calculating blast furnace burdens 
is now generally followed by German blast furnace man- 
agers. Before B. Platz published the results of his ob- 
servations in Stahl und Eisen, January, 1892, it was cus- 
tomary to base the calculation of blast furnace burdens 
on the ratio of the oxygen of the acid or silica to the 
oxygen of the bases, and it was admitted that alumina, 
an R,O, base, could take the place of an equivalent weight 
of lime or an RO base, and vice versa. 

But when making these substitutions, it was noticed 
many times that the resulting slag did not always re- 
tain the desired qualities in regard to fluidity and fu- 
sibility, and this deficiency was attributed to the dis- 
turbing influence that resulted through the very substi- 
tution of alumina for lime or lime for alumina. Well 
aware of this, and in order to eliminate the difficulty, 
many blast furnacemen considerd also the relative pro- 
portion of alumina, and decided that, for instance, one- 
half or one-third should be considered as an acid and 
added to the silica, while the balance was considered 
as a base. This proceeding was based on the fact that 
in its combinations alumina at time plays the réle of 
an acid, and at other times it acts as a base. 

With this manner of calculation some good practical 
results were obtained; in fact, mostly better results than 
were usual when basing the calculation of the slag on 
a well defined ratio of oxygen of silica to oxygen of base, 
where alumina was considered solely as a base. 

Still Platz is of the opinion that it is an error to 
assume that in one and the same slag one part of the 
alumina can act as an acid while the other part acts as 
a base, and that such a difference in the chemical consti- 
tution would be indicated or characterized by special 
physical qualities. 

Wedding in the second supplement to his hand book 
on the metallurgy of iron lays down some rules in re- 
gard to the constitution of a good blast furnace cinder, 
and states: In order to obtain the most favorable condi- 
tions of smelting, and consequently the smallest amount 
of fuel, it is necessary, that in any slag of a given 
basicity or acidity, the proportion of the RO bases to the 
R,O, bases, or, neglecting the alkalies, the proportion of 
the sum of MnO, CaO, MgO to AI,O, be kept within 
certain limits, not well defined yet, but which in good 
practice lies between two and four atoms of RO to one 
atom of R,O,. According to Wedding this condition of 
the slag can easily be obtained with a judicious mixing 
of the different ores of the burden. 

But from the author’s standpoint, while a judicious 
mixing of ores and fluxes will enable one to obtain a 
slag within the limits above quoted, still the burden ob- 
tained when mixing the ores with a certain well de- 
fined view of ratio of oxygen of acid to oxygen of bases, 
on one hand, and the endeavor, on the other hand, to 
keep the right proportions between the RO bases and 
Al,O,, may become too expensive for an economical run. 

With this view, Platz decided to study more closely 
the physical appearance of the blast furnace cinder, and 
to compare their physical characteristics with their chem- 
ical composition, so as to find out what influence a vary- 
ing amount of alumina has on the quality of the cinder. 

His observations extended over several years, and cov- 
ered a great many blast furnace slags, varying in com- 
position from 25 to 40 per cent. of silica, from 7 to 17 
per cent. of alumina, and from 38 to 58 per cent. of lime. 
They led him to the conclusion that alumina should not 
be considered as a base in the slag, but rather as an acid, 
and he expresses his opinion in regard to the matter by 
the establishment of the two following rules: 

1. The physical constitution of the slag in regard to 
its structure and appearance when cold, and its behavior 
in the fluid state, popularly characterized by the expres- 
sions “short,” “long,” “ basic,” “acid,” &¢c., does not 
solely depend upon the ratio of oxygen of the silica to 
oxygen of the bases, but is more correctly determined by 
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the ratio of the sum of the RO bases to the sum of sil- 
ica and alumina. In other words: In blast furnace slags 
silica and alumina can be mutually substituted, but not 
alumina and lime. 

2. The composition of a pig iron in regard to silicon, 
inanganese and sulphur (burden and temperature of 
the reduction zone remaining the same) will always de- 
pend upon a given percentage of lime in the slag, and 
not upon a given ratio of oxygen of silica to oxygen of 
bases, so that in this direction again lime cannot be re- 
placed by alumina, but this latter can be replaced by 
silica, and vice versa. 

As demonstrating No. 1, Platz submits two foundry 
iron slags of different composition, but in which the pro- 
portion of oxygen of silica to oxygen of bases is the same. 








No. 1, No. 2. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
SEE. Se FGwetkee se Rec Gk ore esi eekee 37.1 35.4 
EN as KON Ra nite wolne Cae ate wR EAE ee 16.7 9.2 
ere ee ere 38.5 47.2 
BO inks Zann ak bad Pvictotecoeels 1.90 2.3 
PSP ee oS eee Crt ee 0.7 0.4 
Se” tude nh 600s hbcey ener ae chee 0.4 0.4 
Te SasacscieepadwaarePestécie uns 4.1 4.6 
I 66s 8a bak RE he tae 99.4 99.5 
19.7866 
Oxygen of silica to oxygen of bases in No. 1 = = 1 per ct. 
19.7884 
18.8800 
Oxygen of silica to oxygen of bases in No. 2= = 1 per ct. 
18.8710 


Both slags, although obtained with different burdens, 
happen to be singulo-silicates, but nevertheless they were 
characterized by great differences in their physical ap- 
pearance. No. 1 was long, vitrous; No. 2 earthy looking 
inside, rough and granular on the surface. The first, when 
liquid, was viscous, and would draw long threads; No. 2 
was very fluid and broke short. Furthermore, No. 1, 
when cold, remained strong and hard, while No. 2 even 
before being cold fell into a fine powder. 

Every practical furnaceman accustomed or forced to 
work with a short slag, such as No. 2, for instance, in the 
endeavor to obtain a pig iron with a well defined composi- 
tion, would without delay add some limestone to his bur- 
den, should he notice either at the blowing in or at the 
moment of a change in the burden a slag with the physical 
characteristics of No. 1. Let us suppose that after having 
increased his limestone he would obtain a slag with the 
appearance of No. 2, undoubtedly his lime content would 
have increased to 47 per cent., silica would have fallen 
to 31 per cent., and alumina would have become 14 per 
cent. The sum of the two latter, equal to 45 per cent., is 
very nearly the sum, 44.6 per cent., of the same element in 
No. 2. But the ratio of oxygen of acid to oxygen of bases 


b 16.5333 
ecomes 50.9761 = 0-79 instead of 1.0, as above. 


Illustrating rule No. 2.—The pig iron obtained with 
slag No. 1 contained more silicon and sulphur, but less 
manganese, than the iron obtained with slag No. 2. The 
temperature of the blast and the proportion of coke to ore 
burden were the same in both cases; the difference in the 
burden in regard to iron and manganese content was in- 
significant. It is a well-known fact that with ores high 
in alumina, iron high in silicon can be obtained, while in 
the manufacture of speigeleisen the slag should contain 
little alumina. The influence of alumina in tending to 
produce high silicon iron as well as iron low in manganese 
may be counteracted effectively by not relying on the 
basicity given by a high alumina content, but rather by 
making the slag sufficiently calcareous. 

Of two slags containing the same amount of silica, 
but different amounts of alumina, the one with the great- 
est amount of alumina is, chemically speaking, the more 
basic, because alumina contains 1.5 times more oxygen 
than lime. Therefore, with the same amount of silica in 
a slag, the oxygen of the bases becomes greater the more 
alumina takes the place of lime; hence, in that case, the 
ratio of oxygen in the silica to oxygen in the base de- 
creases. But the great basicity of the slag thus obtained, 
as is illustrated in the example above quoted, is not 
shown by its physical appearance, which should be 
“short ;” on the contrary, with the same amount of silica 
content, the slag richer in alumina is always longer and 
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draws longer threads than the one with less alumina. 
From this it results that lime is the element that mainly 
constitutes the so-called “ shortness ” of the slag. 

The variations in the lime content, or rather in the 
RO bases, may be observed with the naked eye, provided 
that three-quarters of them are lime. With a little prac- 
tice their amount can be estimated to within 1 per cent. 
But it is impossible to estimate separately in the same 
way either the silica or the alumina contents. The 
sum of both, however, may approximately be found by 
deducting the sum of the above estimated RO bases from 
100 minus calcium sulphide and alkalies, or from 
100 — (5+1) = 94. 

Here Platz states that in a comparison of two slags 
care must be taken that they be allowed to cool under 
similar conditions. 

Concerning slags that have fallen to dust or pow- 
der, the fineness of the powder is sufficient to give to 
the practiced eye a good indication in regard to lime 
basicity. Of two slags that he quotes to that effect No. 
1 had an acidity of 0.76 as the ratio of oxygen in the 
Silicia to the oxygen in the bases, while the acidity of 
No. 2 was 0.64. In spite of this difference, the more 
acid No. 1 slag formed a finer powder than the No. 2 
slag, because in No. 1 slag the percentage of lime was 
50.50 per cent. against 48.50 per cent. in No. 2. But, 
when making substitutions, Platz goes on to state that 
while, theoretically or chemically speaking, a certain 
amount of silica should naturally be substituted for a 
chemically equivalent amount of alumina, and that the 
same should be done with the RO bases among them- 
selves, in practice, however, this need not be followed 
so very closely, for the reason that the equivalents of 
silica and alumina compare as 3 x 60 = 180 : 2 x 1026= 
205.2, or as 9 to 10.26. In other words, 9 of silica should 
be replaced by 10.26 of alumina; but when taking a little 
more or less of one to replace the other, the error will be 
slight and in practice be of no influence. On tne other 
hand, the equivalents of MnO, MgO and CaO (71: 40: 56) 
show a somewhat greater difference; but, owing to the 
small amounts of MnO and MgO generally found in slags 
as compared with lime, the error that will result from 
substituting one for the other, without considering their 
chemical equivalence, will be inappreciable. 


To further illustrate that a very close substitution 
is not entirely necessary he states that a small variation 
in the composition of the slag will not to any extent 
influence the composition of the pig iron; on the con- 
trary it is well known to any blast furnaceman that the 
same kind of pig iron in regard to silicon, manganese 
and sulphur can be obtained, even by varying consider- 
ably the amount of limestone added. 

Hence if we neglect the question of equivalence in the 
substitution of the different elements constituting the 
slag the problem of the addition of limestone to the 
furnace burden resolves itself into a very simple matter. 
As a basis for this substitution Platz takes the percent- 
age ratio of the sum of silica and alumina to the sum of 
the RO basis of a slag, which he considers as the stand- 
ard in the production of a pig iron of a given composi- 
tion. This percentage ratio is expressed by the fraction: 

RO bases 
Silica and alumina, 
and is obtained from the composition of the chosen slag, 
after having deducted from it its contents of CaS and 
alkalies and reduced the balance to 100. 


As an average ratio, well adapted to the production 
59 


of foundry iron, Platz gives is = 1.083. 


In other words, in the slag established for that par- 
ticular iron the sum of the RO bases (MnO, MgO and 
CaO) should be 1.083 times larger than the sum of the 
silica and alumina. According to this ratio the lime- 
stone additions for any iron ore will be obtained in the 
following manner : 

Establish the sum of the silica and alumina con- 


52 
tents of the ore, multiply this by 1.083 or by a subtract 
from it the sum of the lime, magnesia and one-half of 
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100 CO,.Ca, 
the MnO, multiply the rest by (= 


58 Cad Jana multi- 
00 
N 
ly free carbonate of lime obtained after having deducted 
from the full amount of limestone the silica, alumina, 
oxide of iron and moisture contained therein, as well as 
the amount of limestone necessary to slag off the silica 
and alumina. 

In the case of many good average limestones n is 
equal to 90. With such a limestone the calculation will 


1 
ply this product again by _N representing the actual- 


. ‘ : : 100 _, 100 10000 
be simplified, considering that 56 x 00 ( ~ 5040 - 


practically 2. 
One example will best illustrate this. Take an iron 
ore of the following gangue: 


Per cent. 
SECS Dieta sa cccaceaeewaenen age Renusaakeues 8.0 
pO er gs op Gide Gr ad WU Gees ait care aud 2.0 
TN Cada os wee ekee eye Raeneneenseeebions 4.0 
EN adendw eu kos a hee rene ceca ernenen waka 0.5 
A oe a Batica waned cane hada enane Temawe 1.0 
Here 8 + 2 = 10. 
ae 
10 x —= = 10.83. from which deduct 


£8 
4+ 0.5 +0.5-— 5.00 


PO ee 5.83 


bo 


2x 5.83 = 11.7, or in round numbers = 12. 
Hence the limestone addition for this ore = 12 per cent. 
This ore, melted down with 12 per cent. of limestone, 
would give the following slag: 





Per cent. 

TC COLETTE TEER CCT Ce 
CSR: 2 os Ue eabs. a Oke a ideo durant 6a cee 9.6 
MgO = dies a wah baad deens<cdeeeebeuen 2.4 
~~~ £2 s¢ 2 od¢e6e Chbbheee hide vee asa hewn 2.4 
CN Ce acc hie s 3 ale bod emake a bebe eee 47.2 
oa ob eld Sdd dele eee wk & ROR ae 100.0 


Further on, Platz illustrates by some examples that 
this empirical formula, devoid of every scientific appear- 
ance, comes nearer to the desired limestone addition than 
when this latter is calculated by the usually adopted 
method. In this illustration he designates as No. I the 
ordinary method based on the ratio of oxygen of acid to 
oxygen of bases, and as No. II the method described. For 
simplicity’s sake, he proposes to obtain a singulo-silicate 
under method I. With an average alumina content, the 
ratio ga May be applied as a basis in method No. ITI. 

In a footnote Platz states that care must be taken to 
deduct from the silica content of the gangue the amount 
of silica required to yield the silicon that enters into the 
composition of the pig iron. This is especially of impor- 
tance in the case of foundry iron, which generally has a 
higher silicon content.* 

Mr. Platz’s examples follow : 


Example No. 1.—-Ore containing: Per cent. 
ES Aes ccnes ws esihcoh wr ak dial: ehaicek wi euictit: astuabn ae eal ada 16.35 
Bee Bec cus am wie bare Teeter Tr rere ee 
eee (etbwe saga aaah wes Saeed 1.45 
PO Soha sca acta ah cio aw wl lad wi ae ne ea aid 0.23 
Pe lida vw weld nedw dodanie ae deca dearmiees 18.50 

This ore requires, according to method No. I, 7 per cent. of lime- 
stone, 

This ore requires. according to method No. II, 39 per cent. of 
limestone. 


The resulting slags would have the following composi- 
tion : 


Method Method 

No. I. No. IT. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Sa awGN wdeaws ode ewe Pen ee 39.2 28.7 
PERM Gi vsicwe Séx eta di ween 26.3 19.3 
I ak on kis & nice dati 6. dlkdion diate tata 11.7 35.3 
Oe eee re Cuaiaess 0.6 0.4 
TEE GceeCaes hewae eee Ormond 22.2 16.3 
i o's win an be Wik came ae 100.0 100.0 





* Nore BY THE WkrITER.—lIn the examples that the author 
submits he does not state what kind of iron was made with the 
correspording slag. In some of the examples it is shown that 
the addition of limestone made scone to method No. II is 
actually smaller than the amount calculated according to his 
established rules. This undoubtedly is due to the fact that part 
of the silica of the gangue was considered as supplying the 
silicon to the iron and therefore requires no fluxing off. But 
whatever this may be, we will reproduce here some of the ex- 
amples submitted, in the shape they were established by the 
author. 
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Example No. 2. 


Gangue of ore: SiO. = 6.51 per cent. : Al,O; = 4.38 per cent. : 


CaO = 14.71 per cent.; MgO = 0.32 per cent.; MnO = 0.14 
per cent. 


a to method No. I there is 20 per cent. excess of lime- 
stone. 
roe to method No. II there is 6.6 per cent. excess of lime- 
stone. 
Slag (excess of lime not considered) Method Method 
No. I. No. II. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
ee er ne eee oe 41.3 28.2 
ek, 2 ee ee en a 27.8 19.0 
TE 8 5.65 on CLC GOL Wn Shane 28.5 51.1 
DE Bix Re > das dk och adie sé 2.0 1.4 
ee E) Boies Ness ce LO Te 0.4 0.3 
De oats oe Xs sao cae lo aaa 100.0 100.0 


Example No. 3. 

Gangue of ore: SiO; = 12.86 per cent.; Al,O; = 0.81 per cent. ; 
CaO = 1.72 per cent.; MgO = 0.18 per cent.; MnO = 1.45 
per cent 

According to method No. I, requires 38 per cent. of limestone. 

According to method No. II, requires 22 per cent. of limestone. 





Slag: Method Method 
No. I. No. II. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
BR SS oi evi she a 36.1 45.2 
BR iis he 556 pShGE ddan sd acene 2.3 2.8 
SEN Mb de Ne PRSEAS SAS Secs VERS 59.4 48.9 
SE wins chiee awe a hs cdwwe Coton 0.5 0.6 
RIND oi Ria as. di Han Thoten keh ek 2.0 2.5 
NL Ao oS kaw aehs eine 100.0 100.0 


Example No. 4. 
Heating furnace cinder: SiOQg = 28.8 per cent.; AlsOs = 1.2 per 
cent.; CaO = 0.6 per cent.; MnO = 0.8 per cent. 
According to method No. I, requires 103 per cent. limestone. 
According to method No. II, requires 63 per cent. limestone. 


Slag obtained: Method Method 
No. I. No. II. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
oS Lee ree ere re ee re eee ee 34.7 45.9 
MG SR bude sas x bRSEAS COOEDS 08:08 1.5 1.9 
Eee Se dense p-GaN bwhbeebwens shedee® 62.6 50.6 
Pe he evi be Cee vee bose cA ears 0.7 1.0 
DSTI ht tabi is ids CSR imile ein’ bie de 0.5 0.6 
Wha Caliah Os Sistas eetess 100.0 100.0 


Example No. 5. : 
Coke ash: SiO, = 44.25 per cent. ; AlsO; = 28.63 per cent. ; CaO, 
4.54 per cent.; MgO, = 1.99 per cent. 
This coke contains 10 per cent. ash and 1.0 per cent. sulphur. 
According to method No. I, requires. ...56.7 per cent. 


BG GS DENS WE WS cs vow ess ieee s es 34.7 per cent. 


91.4 per cent. limestone. 
According to method No. II, requires. ..143.3 per cent. 


And to bind sulphur. .............05. 34.7 per cent. 
178.0 per cent. limestone. 
Slag: Method Method 
No. I. No. II. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
i TE sticsmeetioks ess sae ket 33.9 25.4 
Al,O3 SS ct mt we eee reer rere sesere 21.9 16.4 
ee SE Si aVeeu wena base h ane rae 25.4 44,2 
Ss ee eee LAveeet ce tall 1.5 1.1 
OR. vv w dots need by ced be EEO » 192 12.9 
WOO... 14% ev She Cee Gee wees 100.0 100.0 


A glance over the tables show that the addition of 
limestone according to method No. I is mostly out of pro- 
portion. 

In the case of ores high in alumina the limestone ad- 
dition is too small, yielding in blast furnaces with coke 
too thin slags, deficient in lime. In the case of silicon 
ores, the slags contain too much lime and are barely 
fusible. 

Wtih method No. II the slags obtained are in every 
case much closer to what they are intended to be. 

This method is, therefore, not only more correct, but 
it is much simpler and avoids the use of complicated 
tables. 

Method No. II is the practical outcome of the theory 
established by Ledebur, which is that slags are to be con- 
sidered only as solutions of oxygen compounds in each 
other. 

Another important point to which Platz calls atten- 
tion is that when silica is replaced in slags by alumina 
their fusibility will not be affected in any appreciable 
manner. 

To illustrate this, Ackerman established the amount 
of heat necessary to melt three slags, in which silica was 
gradually replaced by alumina, and found that it required 
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respectively 447, 410 and 430 heat units, or, in other 
words, nearly the same amount of heat for the three to 
melt them. 

These three slags are: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

Me ines. 4h vite Wie easy 30.27 36.88 44.94 
46. 45.39 

BA os vn db ds Oss Sohn 16.50 J 0.45 
CO sick xe eee 50.46 51.83 51.80 
PD wee wdae: «taveens 1.91 1.95 1.95 
DY: x0 Sine ndn dan On 0.18 0.19 0.19 
WEE hibudas Au nies kote cee 0.59 0.63 0.67 


Platz holds that this fact is another proof of his 
views. The approximately correct determination of the 
limestone addition is of great economical importance, be- 
cause it affords a better basis for the more correct valua- 
tion of the ores to be bought. It is evident that since the 
fuel required depends on the amount of burden (ore and 
fluxes), it will be an easy matter to estimate the quantity 
of fuel necessary to melt a certain ore, for which the cor- 
rect addition of limestone can be established in a rapid 
and reliable way. 

In this manner the methods afford an easy means to 
establish in advance, and very approximately, the cost 
price that can be obtained when using a certain ore, and 
inversely it will constitute a good guide to the buyer in 
regard to what price he can pay for an ore, in order to 
remain within the limits of a given cost price. 
tists lamclaea 


The New York Automobile Show. 





The Automobile Show at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, which closed on January 23, was the most 
successful American automobile show thus far held. The 
New York Herald says that a careful estimate placed 
the total number of visitors to the show at from 70,000 
to 80,000, though some estimates ran higher than that. 
Even more pronounced as a record breaker was the busi- 
ness done by exhibitors. In this respect the exhibition 
was phenomenal and is generally accepted as presaging 
a remarkably bright year for the trade. 

Taking the foreign section first because of the great 
public interest in the higher cost machines, a close esti- 
mate places the number of actual sales at 43, with an 
average selling price of $6500. Fifty-two additional or- 
ders were booked conditional either upon a successful 
demonstration when the weather is more favorable or 
upon delivery at specified dates. 

Of American built machines more than 300 sales to 
private owners are claimed as the week’s business. Fig- 
ures privately given, however, indicate that 110 will be 
nearer the mark, with an average selling price of $2000. 
Orders for as many more, probably, were placed, but 
conditionally, as in the case of some of the French cars. 

When it comes to the closing of contracts with dealers 
the story is a bigger one. Every exhibitor of complete 
automobiles effected one or more contracts with dealers 
or agents for the sale of his product. In not a few cases 
the complete 1904 outputs of American factories were 
contracted for by dealers. Of the total output of ap- 
proximately 25,000 automobiles the manufacturers proba- 
bly have arranged for the disposal of two-thirds. Of 
course, that two-thirds is now available to the consumer. 

While the greatest public demand undoubtedly is for 
touring bodies and high horse-power motors, American 
constructors have overanticipated this demand to such 
an extent that there seems likely to be a scarcity this 
year of the runabout type of motor vehicle. 

Practically the entire runabout output was contracted 
for at the show, and the unusual spectacle was presented 
on the last day of dealers fruitlessly beseeching makers 
of this class of vehicle to supply them with just enough 
machines to gratify the most immediate requirements 
of their patrons. 

A well informed manufacturer figured out that the 
contracts with dealers called for the delivery by July 1 
of 12,000 American built cars, at an average selling price 
of $1200. This would involve $14,400,000, on a retail 
basis. 

The lesson of the show, as told both by the display 
and public demand, is that the American industry is 
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following closer than ever before the pace of the French 
industry. The trend is all toward larger and heavier 
vehicles, with greater horse-power and protected touring 
bodies. More attention is given to the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and details of style and finish and equipment 
are more carefully looked after than formerly. 
Four-cylinder vertical motors now greatly predomi- 
pate, the double opposed cylinder motor is next in popu- 
larity, and the triple cylinder, shown here this year for 
the first time, already has won many admirers. The 
jump spark ignition has the field almost to itself, while 
such conveniences as commutators in sight of the op- 
erator, motor governors, magnetos used in connection 
with storage batteries and force feed lubrication are 
becoming more common. Sliding gear transmission pre- 
dominates, while in frames the race for popularity is 
close between the pressed steel and the frame built of 
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plate steel and angle irons. The Mercedes type of bonnet 
is almost universal, though American modifications vary 
the designs somewhat. 

In bodies the American builders have become pro- 
ficient. The canopy top is almost general, and its natural 
follower, the limousine, seems destined to great popular- 
ity. In running gear wheel bases are longer, wheels are 
larger, tires are heavier, springs are longer and heavier, 
and bumpers are more in evidence. 

Following are statistics of some of the features: Ve- 
hicles exhibited, 258; gasoline cars, 185; chassis, 33; 
water cooled motors, 156; air cooled motors, 29; four- 
cylinder vertical engines, 82; double opposed cylinder, 
42; jump spark ignition, 158. 

————_~ oe — => 


A New American 36-Inch Planer. 


Numerous new and original features and radical de- 
partures from former patterns of similar machines have 
been incorporated in the new American planer, in order 
to meet successfully the greatly increased stresses im- 
posed by the conditions of modern methods in machine 
shop practice. The bed is exceptionally deep, extending 
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full length almost to the floor line, with short substantial 
legs cast integrally with the bed. Great rigidity is added 
by the provision of heavy box cross girts at short dis- 
tances throughout the length of the bed. The bed is, 
furthermore, very long in proportion to the length of the 
table, thus leaving but little overhang when planing work 
at full length. The central portion of the bed in the 
vicinity of heaviest strains is strongly reinforced. 

The table is stated to be of ample proportions, well 
braced by ribs so placed as to give great strength without 
unnecessary weight. Improved dirt proof features are 
provided, and the driving mechanism is designed to operate 
for quick return motion without shock or jar. An essen- 
tial feature contributing to this end is the improved form 
of shifting mechanism, so arranged as to positively re- 
move one belt from its driving pulley before the other 
belt engages its working pulley. By this arrangement 
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36-INCH PLANER. 


it is stated that all disagreeable shrieking of the belts is 
obviated. A safety locking device prevents the starting 
of the table before the operator is ready to have it move. 

The tool heads are firmly secured to saddles upon 
the cross rail by four bolts each, as against the two com- 
monly used. Feeds are automatic in all directions and 
may be controlled from either side of the machine. Side 
heads for attachment directly to the uprights, as shown 
in the illustration, may be furnished with the machine 
or may be added at any subsequent time with slight modi- 
fications. The slides are so constructed as to permit 
planing at some distance outward from the uprights. 
Rail heads and side heads have separate feeding mechan- 
isms, operating entirely independently in all directions at 
either end of the table travel. 

It is stated that the action of the planer is remark- 
able in its smoothness. In planing work which is after- 
ward to be scraped to a surface, the accuracy and even- 
ness of the cut are claimed to be such as to reduce the 
necessary scraping to a minimum. Other details of the 
machine are of conventional type and require no special 
description. The machine illustrated is the 36-inch size 
of a line now being produced by the American Tool Works 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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American Interests in Russia. 


American Investors Crowded Out. 


BY A. H. FORD. 


The first question I was asked on my return from 
Russia this winter was, “Is the Government of the Czar 
prepared to turn out from its workshops the necessary 
ordnance and war material needful for a prolonged cam- 
paign?” Judging from the seeming carelessness dis- 
played in the larger machine shops which I visited, I 
should have answered promptly, “The Russian workmen 
are too slothful and the officials too dishonest to ever per- 
mit of that thoroughness in their foundries and machine 
shops that characterized the work yards I had inspected 
in Japan and other countries.” Yet, on mature reflection, 
the question is one that is certainly open to argument. 


The Manufacture of War Material. 


At the St. Petersburg Government works American 
lathes, the largest ever constructed for any country, bore 
large cannon. Duplicate machinery has been installed at 
the Nevsky works to turn propeller shafts for the navy, 
and at Sormovar, near Nijni Novgorod, I witnessed 13,000 
workmen at American machines, turning out gun car- 
riages for prospective use in Manchuria, and first-class 
steel cars to transport Russian troops through hostile 
country, while a 20,000 horse power engine, the largest 
ever built in Russia, has just been completed for a 
Russian cruiser. What mechanical resources a war with 
Japan may develop in Russia, only those familiar with 
the recent strides of the country in this direction can 
begin to surmise. 

Wages are low in Russia; the Sormovar works, 
founded in 1848, and the oldest machine shops in Russia, 
pay their 18,000 workmen about $150,000 a month... These 
works were of no great importance, however, until a few 
years ago, when a company of Americans visiting Russia 
in search of a site for locomotive works combined with 
the Russian works and equipped the concern with the 
most complete and up to date machinery then in exist- 
ence. Steel bridges, locomotives, steel barges and river 
steamers 300 feet in length, machinery for ocean going 
vessels and every kind of equipment for Russian railways 
and workshops were turned out with rapidity and pre- 
cision. But soon the unconquerable desire of the Russian 
to have everything to himself asserted itself, and one by 
one the American partners and workmen were squeezed 
out, until to-day there is not an English speaking engineer 
left to advise where duplicate parts of the magnificent 
pieces of machinery can be procured. In justice to the 
Russian workmen, however, be it said that with clumsy 
tools they turn out remarkably serviceable substitutes. 
With the marvelous and delicate tools of the American 
workshop the Russian is not a success, but in a land 
where these are not to be found everywhere he is far 
more useful than the most skilled Yankee mechanic, for 
the Russian workman has learned to make his own tools, 
and with these he can in time turn out a copy of anything 
he has seen others create. 

Oil is the only fuel used at the Sormovar works, and, 
judging from the power generated by the large electric 
motors that supply the power used throughout the vast 
shops, coal is not needed. 

Other works of equal magnitude would certainly 
spring up throughout Russia to enable her to prepare her- 
self for any conflict with external or internal foes, but 
Russia has ceased to welcome foreign investment, and 
her policy of squeezing the stranger within her territory 
has done more to create sympathy for Japan abroad than 
any other combination of circumstances. 

Vast docks and shipyards have been constructed at 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok on the Pacific, but Russia 
realizes that foundries and machine shops established ‘in 
her far Eastern provinces at present may, in the course 
of events, be used to turn out cannon and war material 
for a Japanese army of occupation. Therefore, every 
pound of ordnance and ammunition must go overland, via 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, and if the Japanese succeed 
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in breaking Russia’s line of communication, as did the 
Boxers, the foundries and machine shops beyond the 
Urals would avail the besieged troops of Vladivostok 
and Siberia but little. 

However, it is the probable treatment that American 
interests in Russia and the Far Hast will receive as a re- 
sult of Japanese defeat that chiefly interests our business 
men, and since one may safely prophesy as to the future 
from a review of the past and present, a few facts as to 
Russia’s policy toward American investors may not be 
out of place. 


The Experience of American Investors. 


When the first Baldwin locomotive started out from 
Port Arthur some four years ago over an American rail- 
way through Manchuria, I was one of the several Ameri- 
cans in the cab of the Yankee engine to voice a prophecy 
that an American commercial and Russian territorial 
conquest would quickly follow the Yankee locomotive 
across Northern China. 

Trains are now running regularly from Port Arthur 
to Moscow and St. Petersburg. The beginning of Ameri- 
can commercial supremacy in Russia I witnessed in the 
Far East. Throughout the vast continent of the Czar it 
rose to a hight that promised much for American foreign 
trade, and as suddenly fell again under the blighting hand 
of autocratic authority. I saw practically the finishing 
blows delivered last fall at the St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow end of the line. 

From the point of view of the real Slav, Asia begins 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow, but certainly the treat- 
ment accorded American investors in these so-called 
European cities is far more severe than that Russia yet 
dares to mete out to the Yankees who have invaded Man- 
churia and Eastern Siberia. It would seem as though 
Russia was bent upon demonstrating to Americans how 
greatly to their financial advantage would be Japanese 
success at arms in the Far East. 

While Japan eagerly offers every possible inducement 
to Americans to become investors in the Island Kingdom, 
Russia is engaged in hounding from her vast continent 
almost the last American enterprises she has so far al- 
lowed to remain and flourish. 


The Singer Sewing Machine. 


Many years ago it was that the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company began their invasion of Russia. Rapidly 
the useful American invention found its way to even the 
most remote parts of the Empire. I have encountered it 
in far off Siberia and Manchuria, and even have a photo- 
graph of a Central Asian tent home in which the wives 
of an unruly chief stitch garments for their lord and 
master upon this ingenious Yankee machine. I have met 
Jewish traders who have carried the American sewing 
machine by camel caravan far into Thibet, from whence 
returning native traders report sales even in the sacred 
city of Lhassa, where the feet of no white man have trod 
for nearly a century. Such success caused Russian 
officials to smile upon American enterprise and suggest 
a factory on Russian soil. Now such a suggestion in 
Russia carries with it the assurance that if not favorably 
acted upon import dues will be levied that will force the 
foreign manufacturer to terms. At present there is a 
magnificent Singer sewing machine factory at Moscow, 
and almost my first view of the Russian capital included 
the one modern office building in all Russia, that the com- 
pany are erecting on the Nevsky Prospect. All of this dis- 
play of wealth, it is needless to say, has excited the 
cupidity of the Czar’s tax collectors, and, when it is also 
taken into consideration that American enterprise in 
Russia is held largely responsible for the spread of revo- 
lutionary doctrines, it is not surprising that the reaction- 
ists now in power have organized a campaign of petty 
annoyances to either drive the American company out of 
Russia or force them to sell at a sacrifice, either direct to 
the paternalist Government or to some purely Russian 
company. 


Russian Chicanery. 
Now, all men are not wise in all things at all times— 
not even Yankee investors—so it came about that to curry 
favor with the Government the Singer Sewing Machine 
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Company took the almost fatal step of' depositing their re- 
ceipts with the Imperial Bank. Promptly the tax agents 
demanded of the State bank access to the accounts of the 
American company. The officers of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company were officially informed that as they 
were depositing large amounts of money they must pay 
the Government larger taxes. In vain the directors 
pointed out that the deposits were gross receipts, not 
profits, and that, moreover, the company were paying their 
full quota of taxes demanded by law. Not being able to 
refute the latter statement, the Government officials re- 
tired and consulted, with the result that they returned 
with a demand that the exact collections of each and 
every one of the thousands of sales agents throughout 
Russia be reported to the Government. This would entail, 
of course, the employment of a large number of account- 
ants, as the amounts collected are often not more than a 
few kopecks; and, being a manifest impossibility, the 
company flatly refused. 

The next move of the Government was a threat to tax 
the company a thousand or more rubles for each agent, 
on the ground that, the stock of the company being owned 
by foreigners, their agents were drummers for foreign goods 
and subject to the heavy tax imposed on all foreign sales- 
men in Russia. I found, upon careful inquiry, that the 
experiences of this company are comparatively mild com- 
pared with the treatment meted out to some other Yankee 
concerns attempting to conduct business in Russia at 
present. 

In a thousand ways the American investor is made to 
rue the day he first thought of establishing a branch 
plant in the land of the Czar, and what, in the eyes of the 
American colony in Russia, is far more needful to the 
permanent industrial welfare of Russia than the Czar’s 
arbitration court is an international industrial court of 
appeals that will have power to enforce fair treatment 
toward all investors of foreign capital in the great 
Slavonic continent. 

Japan has set an example that her sluggish, semi- 
Oriental sister may do well to follow, yet American capi- 
tal seems to fight shy of the Mikado’s kingdom, while it 
flows in a steady stream toward Russia, where the en- 
thusiastic investor finds too often that it is a case of the 
fool and his money soon parted. 

The prophecy made in Manchuria has been brought to 
uaught by the action of the reactionists in power at St. 
Petersburg; it remains to be seen, therefore, if America 
will be compelled to throw her interests in the balance 
with those of England and Japan to secure a fair share 
of the commerce of Asia. 

Knowing Asiatic Russia as a well worked and profit- 
able field for American enterprise, I entered the great 
European State at the time of Minister de Witte’s recent 
downfall, only to find that America’s commercial boom 
in the great Russian continent had burst, gone out, as it 
were, like a bubble pricked by a pin. 

At St. Petersburg I found the Russians one and all 
discussing the downfall of de Witte, the ex-Minister of 
Finance and present President of the Imperial Senate. 
Every one was picturing the new Prime Minister, deprived 
of his vote, sitting at the head of the deliberative council, 
without voice, observed only when he struck the bell to 
call the body to order; but de Witte was off scouring the 
world to raise more money for Russia before his enemies 
had an opportunity of seeing him sit tamely at the head 
of the council table, and the talk once more drifted back 


to the finances of Russia’ and the possibilities of ever 
again interesting foreign capital after the lamentable past 


experiences of French and Belgian capital in Russia and 
the present trials and tribulations of the American com- 
panies located there. 

Despite our recent ill luck in the land of the Czar and 
the persecutions to which our commercial enterprises 
have been subjected by Russian officials, I was informed 
on the very day of my arrival in the Russian capital that 
emissaries of a combination of American capitalists had 
just returned from looking over the field and that it Is 
quite within the range of possibility that mammoth 
works for the manufacture of American agricultural ma- 
chinery may soon be erected in Russia, where more than 
a third of our total exports of agricultural implements 
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find their way. Inquiry corroborated the report that the 
ground has been overlooked, and unless the projectors of 
the scheme take warning from the recent unjust treat- 
ment of American enterprises in Russia by the Govern- 
ment officials, one more Yankee plant may be captured 
in toto by the too zealous servants of the Czar and 
turned into a purely Government enterprise by the pater- 
nalist party now in absolute power at St. Petersburg. 
From time to time, ever since the tariff tiff between Mr. 
Gage and the now ex-Minister of Russian Finance, 
de Witte, rumors have reached America of unpleasant 
squeezes to which Yankee promotors have been subjected 
in the land of the Czar. It was to trace these rumors to 
their source that I visited Russia, and as the American 
colony seems unanimous-in the opinion that not even the 
outgoing friendly minister could refrain from taking ad- 
vantage of his / perican guest when, In his opinion, it 
best served the i: erest of his Government to do so, we 
may just as well first as last look the facts in the face as 
they exist in Russia to-day. The Government interests 
itself directly in every foreign enterprise, with a view 
to converting it into a purely Russian affair; nor are the 
servants of the Czar particular as to the methods used. 
From de Witte down results have been all that was looked 
for, Russian officials frankly admitting the charges of 
discriminating against American enterprises, and the 
Americans who have founded machine shops and fac- 
tories inRussia are forced to realize that their progressive 
methods, instead of setting a pace, have startled ibe 
Russians to a degree that has worked the downfall of 
almost every Yankee venture in European Russia. 


The Westinghouse Piant. 


I have spoken of the Sormovar works on the Volga. 
where a few years ago an American company equipped 
with Yankee machinery the most extensive and complete 
locomotive works in all Russia, where, however, the 
promotors, investors and workmen of American persua- 
sion have been gotten rid of, until to-day in these vast 
works, employing some 13,000 men, not an American is to 
be found. At St. Petersburg I was regaled with the trials 
and tribulations of the Westinghouse Air Brake Conm:- 
pany in Russia, another object lesson to any American 
capitalist who looks upon Russia as a field of great re 
turns. What a flourish of trumpets when this Yankee 
concern secured contracts from the Russian Government 
for supplying all the railways with air brakes—merely 
on condition that they erect workshops in Russia. Up went 
a factory that gave employment at one time to nearly 
1000 workmen. Under the patronage of Minister de Witte 
the company was enabled to pay enormous dividends. 
Rumors reached America that this was to become the 
greatest factory in all Russia; it was even positively an- 
nounced that the Russian Government had granted a 
million dollar subsidy to aid the Westinghouse people in 
the erection at St. Petersburg of the most perfectly 
equipped electrical equipment plant in all Europe. But 
the real facts, as I found them, were that in place of 
subsidies came gentle hints from the Russian government 
that caused the discharge from the air brake works of 
all American workmen and employees and the filling of 
their places with Russians. This was followed by prom- 
ises that caused the New York Air Brake Company to 
erect extensive rival works at Moscow. The promises 
have not been kept, so that affairs at the Moscow 
works are in a bad way, and one of the ex-Minister’s 
last acts was to strike from the annual appropriation 
list a million dollars for the coming year’s supply of air 
brakes. In vain the Westinghouse officials protested 
that the Government was bound by contract to take a 
certain vsumber of brakes annually. Smilingly and 
suavely the great minister assured the official that the 
Government would be only too glad to take the air brakes, 
but that there would be no money forthcoming to pay for 
them. Down dropped air brake stock, and it seemed as 
though the policy of playing the two companies one against 
the other would successfully land one of them in the fold of 
purely Government works, so that the Czar could manu- 
facture his own air brakes, but it is evident that de Witte 
reckoned without his host, for I am reliably informed 
that the sharp Yankees who have their money invested 
in the works at St. Petersburg have a trump card up 
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their sleeve which will tend to confound Russian plans 
when it is played. 

De Witte often gave new enterprises started on Rus- 
sian soil by foreign capital liberal aid from the Govern- 
ment vaults, with motives ulterior, perhaps, but I was 
positively assured by present Russian officials that no 
aid whatever can be expected from the reactionary party 
now in absolute power. These men, truly devoted to the 
interests of their home industries, bluntly informed me 
that in time Russia, through her tariff, will find a means 
to force the Yankee manufacturers of American agricul- 
tural machinery to erect and equip extensive plants in 
the Czar’s domain. Why, therefore, the harvester and 
reaper people should rush in before they are compelled 
to make the move puzzles every American resident in 
Russia who has had any business flealings with the 
Slav Government. 

Russia needs our agricultural machinery to enable 
her to supply her army with flour and at the same time 
permit her to draw new army recruits from among the 
peasants. Still more she needs foreign aid and capital 
in the development of her foundries and machine shops. 
A war with Japan may teach her how dependent she is 
on outside aid, and prove, in the long run, the greatest 
blessing to the Russian people and to those with whom 
they have business dealings. 


———__.--o——————— 
A New Reheating Furnace. 


In a recent number of Stahl und Hisen, Thomas 
Stapf of Ternitz, Austria, describes an improved reheat- 
ing furnace patented by him. The article contains some 
interesting notes on reheating furnaces in general, and 
the new invention in particular, a summary of which is 
here reproduced. 

The cost of reheating iron or steel is made up of 
three items: 1, fuel; 2, furnace loss; 3, labor and sun- 
dries. Of these the first two constitute the greater part 
of the total, and they only will be considered at the pres- 
ent time. 

The earliest means to raise iron to a working tem- 
perature was the open fire, charcoal being the fuel most 
generally used. The amount of fuel used was enormous, 
but, owing to the fact that each piece was carefully 
watched by the workman and removed from the fire 
immediately on reaching the necessary temperature, the 
loss was reduced to a minimum. The furnace heated by 
a grate fire was the first step in advance, whereby much 
fuel and labor were saved, but coupled with this 
saving was an increased furnace loss, due to the fact 
that, as all the pieces constituting a charge reached the 
working temperature at practically the same time, some 
of them had to remain “ sweating” in the furnace while 
the others were being worked. The introduction of gas 
as a fuel, and particularly of the regenerative principle, 
enabled another great reduction in the cost of heating 
to be accomplished. A cheaper fuel could be used, less 
of it was needed and the loss was decreased, owing to the 
shorter duration of the operation. 

The modern reheating furnace is, however, far from 
being an ideal means to the end in view. One great 
fault is that, as generally constructed, the temperature 
of all parts of the hearth is the same, whereby the dis- 
advantage of the grate fired furnace, mentioned above, is 
perpetuated. Nearly all regenerative furnaces of the 
present day labor under the following disadvantages: 

1. The hearth is too short to allow the flame to trans- 
mit as much of its heat to the material as it might do 
advantageously. This causes loss of heat and large fuel 
consumption, and an unnecessary amount of heat passes 
into the regenerators. The result is that gas and air 
are heated hotter than is necessary to effect immediate 
complete combustion, which causes a long flame, reach- 
ing half way through the checkers, and consequent lgss 
of heat up the stack. Longer hearths have not been gen- 
erally used, as an equal temperature in all parts of the 
furnace has been aimed at, and also because they would 
necessitate heavier charges, taking longer to heat and 
causing a greater loss. 

2. The difference in temperature between the heat 
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giving and heat taking bodies is too small, especially 
during the latter part of the operation. The great initial 
difference diminishes rapidly and disappears entirely as 
soon as drawing begins, at which time the temperature is 
kept down. The latter object is generally attained by 
decreasing the stack draft and also the supply of air, 
causing the formation of a reducing flame. This entails. 
a great waste of fuel, more especially as drawing takes 
from 25 to 50 per cent. of the total time of the heat. 
From the above it is plain that the amount of fuel used 
is considerably in excess of that actually required to 
heat the metal. 

3. The charge, on account of the long hearth, is much 
bigger than is favorable for a small loss. The loss of 
iron by oxidation is greater the higher the temperature, 
the more extensive the surface exposed and the longer 
the time of exposure. The minimum loss would take 
place if each piece could be drawn the moment it reached 
the temperature necessary for working, which is, of 
course, impossible under modern conditions, all the blooms. 
having practically the same degree of heat. The time 
taken to draw the charge, and therefore the loss, is 
greater the heavier it is and the smaller the pieces con- 
stituting the same. To achieve the minimum loss a very 
small furnace would be necessary, in order that the 
charge should be as small as possible. This remedy is 
impracticable, as the decreased loss would be gained 
only at the cost of an increased amount of fuel. -The 
general practice as to size of hearth is a compromise 
between a large hearth, favorable to small fuel con- 
sumption, and a small hearth, favorable to small loss. 

4. In the usual type of reheating furnace the principle 
of “ opposite currents” is practically neglected, although 
a recognition of the same would greatly increase 
efficiency. Continuous and revolving (Pietzka) furnaces 
make use of the principle. 

5. The first mentioned fault—namely, too high tem- 
perature of the gases leaving the hearth—leads to an 
unnecessarily rapid destruction of furnace, regenerators 
and valve system. 

The above evils apply also to coal fired furnaces, some 
to a greater degree than to gas fired. This is particularly 
true of point 2, as the temperature of the flame is lower 
and consequently the difference in temperature less. The 
lower initial temperature is sufficient to account for the 
lower efficiency of this type of furnace as compared witb 
the Siemens system. This disadvantage can be counter- 
acted to a certain extent by using the waste heat for 
the production of steam; but most practical men, in 
America at any rate, will probably regard this remedy 
as worse than the disease. The loss is also greater with 
coal firing, as the heat is less under control. 
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Fig. 1.—The Stapf Reheating Furnace. 


Stapf’s construction, described below, gives more favor- 
able results, both as regards coal consumption and loss 
of metal. This furnace, shown in Fig. 1, has a hearth 
50 per cent. longer than customary, divided in the center 
by the bridge a into two equal portions b b. The ports are 
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so inclined toward the hearth and the rof is drawn down 
toward @ in such a manner that the flame and heat ra- 
diated from the roof cause a concentration of heat at a 
certain point, f, of the hearth b. This hot zone is situated 
at a point where the workman can turn the steel, and 
its dimensions vary according to the size of the bloom 
or billet generally used. — 

The charge is divided into two, the first half being 
put in that end of the furnace which is connected with 
the stack. When this is partially heated the direction 
of the gases is reversed, so that the steel comes in con- 
tact with the hotter part of the flame, and the second 
half of the steel is put in the other end of the furnace. 
The first piece of the first half charge is brought into 
the hot zone, turned till it is of an even temperature 
throughout, and then drawn, making room for the next 
piece, and this is continued till that end of the furnace 
is empty. In the meantime the second half is continually 
gaining heat, and finally, immediately after or shortly 
before the last piece of the first half is drawn, this sec- 
ond half is brought into the hot zone by reversing. The 
first half is then recharged while the second half is being 
drawn. 

The reasons for the practical superiority of this con- 
struction over that which is generally used are as fol- 
lows: First and foremost, the increased length of the 
furnace allows the gases and products of combustion to 
give up more of their heat to the furnace and its contents, 
and therefore to leave the same at a lower temperature. 
The length of the furnace should be such that the heat 


-—Coal consumption.—, — 
Per cent. of charge. 
Wrought iron. 


EN SETS cUdoW Gls cach wads 606 Chiesa eRe wees 70 and up. 
MTR TUTTLE CELE Cee 40 to 70 
OE, LOGS, BES COUN: 5.6 vikas we 0 onic céiadic 25 to 45 
ee Se Se EN occas ac se seeseunons 20 to 35 
ee Ce Me SUD cn cessiresresmeggeas 16 to 25 
EE WEES 6 o Seas e ita wes cenneenee céet Seed 
INS irae a SiowtaleWes Cen wibcus dhumes 15 to 22 
ge ee SOPOT Ee TTL ere ORT T ee TT ee eT 11 to 16 





imparted to the checker work is just sufficient to enable 
the latter to raise gas and air to a point which will 
insure complete combustion at their first meeting. The 
flame is thereby made as short. as possible, tending to 
a longer life of furnace, checkers and valve system, and 
less loss of heat through the stack. To avoid making 
the gain in fuel illusory by an increased loss of metal 
three means of prevention are used: 1. Division of the 
furnace into two parts, cach of which is smaller than 
the furnaces generally used. 2. Construction of the ports 
and roof in such a manner that the blooms constituting 
a charge do not all attain the same temperature at 
the same time. 3. The method of working, described 
above—that is, charging the halves of the furnace alter- 
nately and reversing gas and air each time one-half is 
emptied. By these means it becomes possible to with- 
draw each piece of steel as soon as it reaches the desired 
temperature, and the “sweating” period (during which 
nearly all the loss takes place) is reduced to a minimum. 
Furthermore, the average difference in temperature is the 
greatest possible, as only a part of one-half of the charge 
is at the working temperature at any one time. This 
fact causes more rapid work and adds greatly to the 
efficiency of the furnace. The further advantage is 
gained that, as there is no period during which the charge 
may not take up more heat, it is not necessary to lower 
the temperature by causing incomplete combustion of 
the gas, which is equivalent to wasting fuel. 

The gases crossing the dividing bridge are coldest at 
a time shortly before drawing from the first half of the 
furnace begins, just when the freshly charged steel is 
in the other half. As a consequence the difference in 
temperature between gases and steel is great, in spite 
of the comparative coldness of the former, and heat is 
rapidly absorbed by the metal. As the blooms are drawn 
less heat is absorbed in the first half of the furnace, 
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leaving more available for the second half; so that, in 
spite of the increasing heat of the steel, the difference 
in temperature between that and the gases remains rela- 
tively high. 

As may be seen from the above, the new furnace em- 
bodies the principle of “ opposing currents” to a high de- 
gree. 

The results of one month’s work, October, 1903, with 
a furnace of the type described are given below. The 
furnace, built in 1899, has regenerators for air only, the 
gas coming hot from the producers, which use Silesian 
coal, 6800 calories. The hearth surface is about 68 square 
feet. 





NL Ree OID ls in tw 6: tcd dni d ctu ee vickin nn wdeecwes 48 
vei oc, OE ROPE Pe CE Ce ea ee ee 1,192 
Coal used (exclusive of that used for heating up), 
cB ee ee TPL OR TEE CLEC. ee ee 1,224 
Charged: Wrought iron, pounds............1,095,750 
re ee ee 839,225 
es ONE Si 4 8 iin baie Cake ovees iP aneenes 1,934,975 
Production :* Wrought iron, pounds......... 978,875 
WH DOES Oi covedpetccecetase deus 804,390 
ee oe ee 1,783,265 
Ceal used (per cent. of charge): For wrought iron... 14.58 
We has ces Xe vinweechee Hemncvececeasaeeas 10.21 
Loss (per cent. of charge) : Wrought irom............ 10.67 
BRU es entertained ne edeéenavadededédeteuaee tees 4.15 


* Of this production, 237,391 pounds wrought iron and 4934 
nounds steel were reheated twice, thercby increasing both fuel 
consumption and loss. 

The inventor gives the following data as means of 


comparing his furnace with other types: 


Daily capacity per 
square meter hearth 
(charging cold). 





Wrought 
Loss.——————,, iron. Steel. 

Per cent. of charge. Gross Gross Efficiency. 

Steel Wrought iron. Steel. tons. tons. Per cent. 
(Charcoal.) 6 to 10 ena ed wa Under 5 
30 =to 50 12 to 15 4.5 to 5.5 3 4.5 5 to 10 
18 to 25 11 to 14 3.5 to 5 4 6 10 to 15 
16 to 20 10 to 14 8 tod 5 7 14 to 18 
138 to 18 10 to 14 8 tod 5.5 7.5 15 to 19 
12 to 16 ee 2.5 to 4.5 at 10 16 to 20 
11 to 15 9 to 13 2.5 to 4.5 6 8.5 17 to 25 
7.5 to 12 7 to 12 2.2 to 4.2 7 10 20 to 30 








Building Trades Employers’ 
Association. 


The National 


The Executive Committee of the National Building 
Trades Employers’ Association met at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, January 19, 20 and 21. This committee 
had been empowered by the National Association, which 
met in Chicago December 10, 11 and 12, to perfect the 
somewhat tentative organization made at the larger con- 
vention. The Executive Board, among other things, 
passed on the report of the special Committee on Con- 
stitution, and while the officers refuse to make public 
their constitution, they state that it does not deviate 
materially from the eight cardinal principles adopted by 
the convention itself and published in The Iron Age, ex- 
cept that a modifying resolution was adopted which 
made it understood that existing agreements between 
contractors and union labor should not be interfered 
with, even though they were not in harmony with the 
constitution, but that at the expiration of such agree- 
ments compliance with the cardinal principles of the 
constitution should be insisted upon. It was decided to 
hold the next annual convention in Detroit the third 
Tuesday in January, 1905. A resolution was adopted 
protesting against the anti-injunction and anti-conspiracy 
bill now before Congress which is being championed by 
members of labor unions. Members of the Pxecutive 
Committee who attended the Chicago meeting were as 
follows: President, Wm. D. O’Brien, Chicago; secretary, 
E. M. Craig, Chicago; C. J. George, Detroit; J. H. Harte, 
Omaha, Neb.; J. M. Hartwig, Peoria, Ill.; G. H. Asire, 
Logansport, Ind.; James L. Parsons, Washington; H. C. 
Wood, North Adams, Mass.; H. R. Edwards, Racine, 
Wis.; J. L. Strassel, Louisville; Milton Council, Topeka, 
Kan.; J. C. Wilson, Pittsburgh; W. H. Keighley, Pitts- 
burgh; L. D. Campbell, Duluth; J. H. Miller, Baltimore, 
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Md. The Committee on Constitution was as follows: 
R. A. Edgar, Colombus, Ohio; Chas. F. Buente, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; John Bonnett, Milwaukee, Wis.; P. C. Camp- 
bell, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Adam Bauer, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
H. C. Wood, North Adams, Mass.; F. T. Houx, Sioux 
City, Iowa; C. F. Byrne, Chicago; J. H. Miller, Balti- 
more, Md., and R. M. Abercrombie, St. Joseph’s, Mich. 
siete NM ak ae 


The Canadian Parliament to Meet. 


Toronto, January 16, 1904.—Contrary to expectations 
generaliy entertained up to the end of last week, the Gov- 
ernment has decided to hold another session of the pres- 
ent Parliament. Its purpose undoubtedly was to bring on 
the general elections next month, and the campaign was 
more than incipient when the chief ministerial organ on 
Saturday announced that there would be another meet- 
ing of the Houses. This puts a stop to the holding of 
party conventions and the choosing of candidates that 
had been going on so briskly on both sides. The reason 
given for the sudden change of purpose on the part of 
the Government is the necessity for renewing or revising 
the legislation of last session pertaining to the National 
Transcontinental Railway Line. The time limit had 
passed before the $5,000,000 deposit was put up, and when 
it was pledged a month later it was not in the form— 
eash or Government securities—prescribed by the act. 
Moreover, the form in which it was presented—guar- 
anteed 4 per cent. stock of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company—was contrary to the act authorizing this is- 
sue, as that statute restricted the employment of the 
stock to certain specific uses, which excluded its deposit 
in behalf of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. 
So the construction of the road cannot be proceeded with 
until fresh powers have been given to the Government 
and the company by Parliament. Hence the necessity 
of the session. 

It is commonly believed that there will be some tariff 
revision in the coming session, which is to be called in 
March or earlier. It has been quite freely stated that 
promises have been made to certain sections of manu- 
facturers that their interests will be provided for. It is 
not easy to believe, however, that the revision will take in 
many articles of the tariff. The steel and iron schedule 
may come in for some changes, and possibly woolen goods 
will be better protected against British competition. 


Trade Relations with Germany. 


One piece of business that seems likely to come before 
Parliament is that of the country’s trade relations with 
Germany. The surtax has brought the Government of 
that country to a state of mind more favorable to ne- 
gotiation. It will be recalled that the commercial treaty 
between Germany and Great Britain was denounced in 
1897 by the latter at the instance of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, and was duly terminated. Canada had just 
granted a preference to Great Britain, and Germany 
claimed equal treatment under the most favored nation 
clause of the convention, to which Canada was a party 
in association with Great Britain. To bar Germany from 
the preference it was necessary for Canada to withdraw 
from the treaty, and to release Canada Great Britain 
herself had to withdraw. All this was done. Britain at 
once entered into negotiations for a new treaty and sought 
to have Canada included in its benefits, but Germany 
would not consent unless the preference allowed to Great 
Britain was extended to Germany. To that the Canadian 
Government would not agree. Germany then struck 
Canada’s name off the conventional tariff list, thus prac- 
tically prohibiting the importation of Canadian cereals. 
There was retaliation for five years, Canada making ef- 
forts from time to time to obtain more liberal treatment 
in return for the moderate duties which it imposed on 
German products. Failing to get better terms, the Ca- 
nadian Parliament last April imposed on all dutiable 
German goods a surtax equal to one-third of the regular 
tariff rate. Germany has felt the extra impost, and has 
lately made overtures to Canada for negotiations having 
for their object a commercial treaty on the lines of that 
now existing between Canada and France. The German 
Foreign Office has been referred by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
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to the British Government, through whom the initiative 
must be taken, as Canada is nominally without the treaty 
making power. 


Exports and Imports for Five Mouths. 


The Government reports that in the first five months 
of the current fiscal year the value of the merchandise 
entered for consumption in this country was $104,286,- 
6038, as against $86,840,081 in the corresponding period 
of 1902-3. This increase is regarded in trade circles as 
a consequence of the more aggressive prosecution of busi- 
ness on the Canadian market by United States manufac- 
turers. Undoubtedly Canadian orders are more wel- 
come to many workshops across the line than they were 
a twelve month ago, and American selling agents are 
certainly quite active here in many lines, but it is 
questionable if they are slaughtering prices so recklessly 
as some of their domestic competitors allege. When 
full allowance has been made for the general drop in 
prices in the United States, it will probably be found that 
there is little of the American gain here left to be ac- 
counted for by any other theory. Special sacrifice prices 
would perhaps not have to be resorted to largely in order 
to increase American sales in Canada. The whole ex- 
planation seems to be contained in the statement of fact 
that conditions have changed. A year ago there was 
no embarrassing surplus of American manufactures 
pressing upon this market. There was rather a dearth. 
Now there is plenty of American product for export, and 
Canada more easily gets its demands satisfied from that 
quarter. And it may be a fact that Canadian orders 
are as profitable to the American sellers as are Ameri- 
can orders. If there is special price cutting to capture 
this market, Americans are not the only ones who have 
a hand in it. American and British steel makers com- 
peted for the contract to supply 6000 tons of steel rails 
for the Ontorio Government’s Temiskaming line, and a 
British house got it. And it did not have any tariff 
advantage, for there is no duty on steel rails, so there 
was no preferential discount in its favor. True, the 
Ontario Government says there was a_ sentimental 
preference, but it is pretty generally believed that the 
sacrifice made to give the order to the British company 
was nominal, the British price being not much higher 
than the American. In the five months ending with 
November there was imported steel rails of the total 
value of $2,445,252. Of this total the imports from the 
United States made up only $364,291, Britain’s part being 
nearly four times as great, aggregating $1,363,939. Ger- 
many is credited with $320,141 under this head and other 
countries with $396,890. Some of the imports from the 
United States in the five months period are as follows: 


eS OE a a art $108,125 
GRE 1a Bi COE SEs oa c BOMUN o STUEG. Ae OEM 108,606 
Ie: RNIN, fed 6 cick « i0'c cen ad ce blde eee Oe 618,445 
aks. cna nek hee nis maimed a hot tee each 198,110 
o.oo Rane reer 857,544 
PU ES Cea PE ea ea Uh tke bods basa suvueuess 51,410 
a ile clas 0 ah eS s Kins cack st denei 95,950 
0 re re Se ee Te ree ee 38,199 
Parts of agricultural implements................065 186,958 
ee ee bir erens wevaaeerd SAS OS oak 6 wan 6% 231,714 
CNY NU Sars d as duu eco eceC Reus ewan ssh eee 154,186 
| PEL EE COLE OL CORE TE Te ETT 1,002,928 
INO, ha scie-c 3S op uirew pay ot apd tb. cls wee 40 sis 82,739 
ae is ew is hee bia a hee e's are nh 4 kee 204,877 
es a k's gos n web en ks 064d bp we bm 0.466 ode 160,435 
EPG A DONE SPN i i cree ces Sec ece 46,160 
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Eee kk ade CRRA S 60S RRS DES SOS 38,10 
TE 66 re Wkns dew heces eeu eet toccentcauses 301,874 
PUP TTORTE ETE 892,241 
CIO 6 Niece eed ceendou bed tovenscdeunees 80,048 
EE RE ey ere eee es Te 165,541 
EE ee ee ee i oe eee ee ee ee 49,818 
eS a ks ree easing «e's ea Wee walkae 47,450 
EY Se reds Sec akan CaM bees ke tev eee wrt 274,244 
I Cds bin Silks oKeeetah hess baleen eheee de 680,567 
ee ee eee ee 264,720 
I ON, 3 ooo ais b:0 60 00 sees enoengenenees 485,274 
LU Scitech SG ba kw Hue vend Ov cna ee t.ee cee wero 864,291 
RRs a, oe dc DN wis A wins Sheen SED Ae Oe Ole 149,681 
I Gi occ i wicces cu cvomsde et Reber dees 93,441 


In all the articles mentioned in this list, excepting 
steel rails, the United States has far the largest part of 
the trade, practically distancing its competitors in most 
of them. 

Minor Notes, 


Samuel Coulson, vice-president and former president 
of H. R. Ives & Co., hardware manufacturers, Montreal, 
died very suddenly in Toronto several days ago. 

On the 8th inst. the blast furnace of the Londonderry 
Iron & Mining Company was lighted, and a small cast 
was made on the 10th. This is the first pig iron made in 
Londonderry, N. S., since 1896. 

‘The blast furnaces of the Nova Scotia Steel Company, 
at Sydney Mines, N. S., are about completed, and are ex- 
pected to be blown in this month or next. Good progress 
is being made, too, with the open hearth furnaces. There 
are to be four of these, one of them having a capacity of 
50 tons, each of the other three being good for 40 tons 
per day. The whole works are to be ready for operation 
next summer. © Mi OC. de 
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A Boiler Letting Controversy in Chicago.—In No- 
vember the city of Chicago asked for bids on furnishing 
six 250 horse-power internally fired boilers with Morison 
corrugated furnaces, to be equipped with automatic stok- 
ers, coal bunkers to carry 600 tons of coal, automatic coal 
und ash conveying machinery, together with all the pipe 
fittings, &c., necessary for complete installation of the 
boiler plant at the Fourteenth street water works pump- 
ing station. Four bids were submitted, as follows: S. 
Freeman & Sons Mfg: Company, Racine, Wis., $95,000; 
J. G. O’Neil, Chicago, $98,000; John Mohr & Sons, Chi- 
cago, $98,000 ; Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Company, Spring- 
field, Ill., $126,000. The contract was awarded to S. Free- 
man & Sons, the lowest bidders, but John Mohr & Sons 
enjoined the officers of the city of Chicago from execut- 
ing the contract, claiming that the city did not furnish 
plans with its specifications that were sufficiently defi- 
nite. The case was tried in chancery before Judge Brown, 
and, after a spirited contest of four days, decision was 
rendered in favor of the city and S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. 
Company. Later the plaintiffs attempted to have the 
matter taken up with the State’s Attorney, but that officer 
declined to interfere with the finding of Judge Brown. 
In the judicial proceedings Mr. O’Neil was given second 
place, because his bid furnished more than the other bid- 
der Whose figure was the same. The bid of the Spring- 
field Boiler & Mfg. Company included steel and cement 
coal bunkers, instead of steel only. All bidders based 
their guarantees on the application of Hawley down draft 
furnaces, although the Hawley was not specified in the 
city’s proposal. It is likely that the Hawley down draft 
will be adopted, as it is in use in all the other modern 
Chicago pumping stations. 


—— ~-e—__. 


The commission recently appointed by the Canadian 
Government to investigate the different electrothermic 
processes of manufacturing iron and steel in Europe, 
sailed from New York, January 23, on the Cunard Line 
steamer Lucania, for Liverpool. The commission consists 
of Dr. Eugene Haanel, Superintendent of Mines in Can- 
ada; C. E. Brown, electrical engineer; M. Nystrom. 
draughtsman ; Thomas Cota, secretary, and a steel expert 
and photographer, who will join the party in England, 
The purpose of the commission is to investigate all exist- 
ing plants in Europe, in view of promoting the industry 
in Canada, where it is thought that the many undevel- 
oped iron mines, in which the country is so rich, can be 
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worked to great advantage by energy derived from water 
falls which are to be found in great numbers throughout 
the Dominion. These few electro-thermic plants are 
scattered over Sweden, France and Italy, and it is prob- 
able that many months will pass before the commission 
will finish its work of inspection and research. 

a a 


The Cross & Speirs Power Foot Press. 


In heavy foot press work the force required is some 
times too great for the strength of the operator when 
no power is supplied for driving the machine. To meet 
such cases, there has been designed a foot press similar 
in general style to the ordinary foot press in having 
a single slide or gate and a die bed surface of the usual 
form. In other respects, however, the machine differs 
materially from foot presses in common use. The illus- 
tration shows the machine without the treadle, which, 
however, is of the usual form. 
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THE CROSS & SPEIRS POWER FOOT PRESS. 


On the shaft of the machine is a clutch, whose action 
is such that when the treadle is depressed to close it 
only one operation of the press can be obtained, even 
though the treadle may be held down; i. e., for each 
working stroke of the press it is necessary that the 
treadle b raised and again depressed. This feature is 
provided for by the placing of a pin so as to knock off 
the connection after one working stroke is made, and 
making it necessary that the treadle be allowed to rise 
before the clutch can again be engaged. By removal of 
this pin, however, the clutch may be used in the ordinary 
way and the slide made to give successive strokes so long 
as the threadle is held down. 

No pitman is used in this machine, the operation 
being upon the Scotch yoke principle, as clearly shown 
in the illustration. The yoke, within which works the 
sliding block fitted to the crank of the shaft, is rigidly, 
yet adjustably connected to the ram. Lock nuts turned 
by means of a suitable spanner wrench afford the neces- 
sary means for adjustment of this feature. Power is 
delivered by belt directly to the fly wheel pulley mounted 
upon the overhung end of the crank shaft at the right 
of the machine. The makers are the Cross & Speirs 
Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
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A New Charcoal Retort Plant. 





BY ERNST A. SJOSTEDT, SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 


Looking over the statistics of the pig iron production 
in the United States, we are at once struck by the rapidly 
and ever increasing volume of the whole, and also by 
the comparatively small and constantly decreasing per- 
centage to which the charcoal iron production enters into 
the totals. Going back 25 years, the following figures, in 
round numbers, present themselves: 


Total pigiron Charcoal iron production. 


production. Totals. Percentage 
Averages for the years— Gross tons. Gross tons. of total. 
STON nba v c0e od neces’ 2,500,000 330,000 13.2 
BGG -BOBNS 65sec ki puss tes 4,300,000 500,000 11.6 
Perera 7,190,000 550,000 7.8 
pS ree 8,100,000 250,000 3.1 
SOOO oes cc cect beeie 11,500,000 300,000 2.6 
SP eR Sh 's9 0 Kvn Habe 15,900,000 360,000 2.2 
DS each ss < 55s seeks 17,800,000 380,000 2.1 


For a country like the United States, with some of the 
largest ore deposits situated remote from the sources of sup- 
ply of mineral fuel, but near or in the very heart of for- 
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yield the largest amount of charcoal, but will also recover 
the largest percentage of by-products obtained from the dry 
distillation of wood, the values of which are such as to 
practically cut the old price of charcoa) at least in two. 
Such a system has been adopted by the Algoma Stee! 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, in connection with 
their blast furnace plant; and the highly satisfactory 
results obtained, and the ease and cheapness with which 
the carbonization of wood on a very large scale is carried 
on, will, we think, make a description of this plant both 
timely and interesting. 

Instead of the small 1-cord pear shaped vertical re- 
tort adopted by Mathieu, or the 9-foot by 50-inch stand- 
ard boiler shaped retorts used by some manufacturers 
of wood alcohol, or the 5-cord retort ovens lately intro- 
duced at some charcoal and chemical plants, the retorts 
adopted at Sault Ste. Marie are horizontal steel shells, 46 
feet long, 6 feet 3 inches wide and 8 feet 4 inches high, 
made of %-inch plate, and provided with a. double set of 
doors at each end, hinged on heavy cast iron fronts, firmly 
riveted to the shell, with which they form an air tight 
seal when closed. A railway track of standard gauge runs 
through each retort, and the wood to be carbonized is 
loaded on low truck iron cars, A, Fig. 1, holding 2 cords 
of wood each, and provided with a skeleton iron frame 
to keep the wood and the resulting charcoal in proper 
place. Four of these cars, properly loaded, will neatly 
fill the space of a retort, B. These retorts, of which there 
are 20 here, are set in and between brick walls, in a man- 
ner similar to the setting of steam boilers, and under 
each end of each retort there is a fire place, m, with ash 
pit, nm, and the flues are so arranged as to evenly dis- 
tribute the heat of carbonization around the retort be- 
fore the combustibles reach the individual chimney f 
with which each retort is provided. After the wood— 
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Fig. 1.—Elevation of Charcoal Retort Plant, Algoma Steel Company. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


ests available for the production of charcoal, this con- 
stant decrease in the importance of the charcoal iron in- 
dustry is abnormal, and it may therefore be well to look for 
the cause. 

The principal factor governing the value of a mer- 
chandise being the demand for it, and its quality and 
character as compared with other material available for 
the same purpose, we will now consider how the char- 
coal iron fills these conditions. Owing to its greater 
freedom from the most baneful element present in iron— 
namely, sulphur—the superiority of charcoal iron to iron 
made from impurer mineral fuel is self evident, and the 
demand for this class of iron would, therefore, be so great 
as to drive the mineral coal iron to the wall, the supply 
and cost of the two classes of iron being equal. The very 
marked decrease in cost of manufacturing pig iron with 
mineral coal, while th2 cost of producing charcoal pig 
has practically remained stationary, has had its natural 
consequence, causing the dearer iron to be partly or 
wholly dispensed with, even in such industries as the 
manufacture of malleable iron and car wheels, in which 
prudence and safety in many cases still would dictate 
a partial or entire charcoal iron charge. ‘The greater 
cost of manufacturing charcoal iron as compared with 
that of producing iron with mineral fuel thus being the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the charcoal iron indus- 
try, and the fuel being the principal item making up the 
higher cost, it follows that any reduction in the éost of 
the charcoal would tend to narrow the gap now existing 
and to enable the charcoal iron makers to recover some 
of their lost ground. 

Such a reduction in cost, fortunately, is now made 
possible by a system of carbonization which not only wil! 


preferably well split and seasoned—has been loaded on 
the cars, four of them are pushed into the retort, the 
doors at each end are closed, the fires are started in the 
“ Dutch ovens” and the heat of carbonization maintained 
for 18 to 20 hours, during which time the gases of dis- 
tillation are drawn off as formed, first passing through 
a set of copper condensers, a, where the condensible gases 
are brought into liquid form (pyroligneous acid), while 
the noncondensible gases (illuminating gases) pass on 
through a separate copper pipe, c, to the boilers, where 
they are utilized for the generation of steam. In less 
than 24 hours each charge of wood is carbonized, and the 
cars, with contents, are removed to the first set of coolers, 
C—+similar in size and shape to the retorts, but made of 
lighter material—by opening the upper end doors of the 
retorts and moving the cars forward by means of a me 
chanical rope drive. Here the charcoal is allowed to 
remain during the time required to carbonize another 
charge of wood in the retorts, after which it is again 
moved forward to the second set of coolers, D, where it 
remains another 24 hours, after which time it is suf- 
ficiently cooled and ready for the blast furnace. The 
coal, still on the same car in which it entered the retor' 
as wood, is now taken by a locomotive to the furnace, o: 
up an incline to an elevated platform where it is dumpe:! 
into railway box cars if intended for shipment. The 
process thus is continuous, so that immediately a retort 
or cooler is emptied it is again filled with another set cf 
cars loaded with wood or charcoal, as the case may be. 
The advantage of this system over other retort sy:- 
tems in use lies in the large units adopted and the sma:! 
amount of labor required in the handling of the m:- 
terial, no manual labor being required after the cas 
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have been loaded with wood until the charcoal is ready 
to be emptied. As compared with the kiln system, 
the very nature of the process of carbonization with in- 
ternally applied fuel prevents the full recovery of the 
by-products. While in making charcoal in closed ves- 
sels the heat required can all be furnished by burn- 
ing any kind of cheap fuel, and the full recovery of 
the by-products is only a matter of a judicious applica- 
tion of the same, the heat necessary to carry on the car- 
bonization in the ordinary brick kilns is furnished to a 
certain extent by the combustion of part of the wood com- 
posing the charge and also (principally during the course 
of the carbonization proper) of some of the most valuable 
volatile constituents of the wood containing the very 
products sought for—namely, the wood alcohol, acetic 
acid and the tarry compounds. The result is that from 
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In kilns, with South- 4 
OFM PMG. ov ocecs 43 to 45 1 50 to 75 5 5 4.98 
In retorts, with 
mixed hard wood 50to52 8 tol12 150to200 .. 5 7.65 


In retorts, with 


Southern pine... 50to52 15to 2 120 10 10 7.37 


In the column of values the following prices have been 
used : 


Cents. 
Charcoal, per bushel of 2U pounds......... (cbcevhbacnen. 
Wood alcohol, * crude,” 82 per cent., per gallon (Am.)..... 30 


Acetate of lime, “ gray acetate,’ 80 per cent., per 100 pounds 90 
SR: OE Is gals as ik Kine 484.0 Rs Hn a OHA be é 
Spirits turpentine, per gallon of 7 pounds................ 25 


The general arrangement of the Algoma Steel Com- 
pany’s by-product plant is in many respects unique. The 
unit adopted is also considerably larger than that which 


~ 


Vig. 2.—Elevation and Plan of By-Product Plant of Algoma Steel Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


the retort system a much larger yield of by-products is 

obtained, as well as a larger return of charcoal. This 

is also shown in the following table, presenting some 

general averages of results obtained on a large scale in 

carbonizing wood by the different methods common in 

America, and from wood usually here used for blast fur- 
nace purposes: 

Spirits Values 

Wood Gray turpen- per 

Charcoal. alcohol. acetate. tine. Tar. cord 

Bushels. Gallons. Pounds. Gall.Gall.wood. 


{n meilers, “‘ coaling 
under dust”..... 33 to 35 Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. $2.04 
n kilns, without 


recovery of by-prod- 


DMP sivissivsrcsve 48 to 45 Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 2.64 
n kilns, with recov- 
ery of by-products. 
n kilns, with mixed 
hard wood...... 43to45 2 to 25 50to 100 8 4.04 


has been attempted at any other plant of its kind, and 
the economy in steam and labor resulting from these in- 
novations has proved the advantages of the same. For 
this reason we present a general sketch, Fig. 2, and a de- 
scription of this plant. 

The liquor from the retort condenser, a, Fig. 1, runs 
by gravity from trough } to an underground wooden 
pipe, discharging into the lower tanks, A, Fig. 2, from 
which it is pumped to raw liquid tanks B,, B,, B,, where 
the tar has an opportunity to settle and separate. From 
the bottom of B, and B, the liquor runs to the tar stills 
C,, where the acid is separated from the alcohol; and 
from the middle of tanks B, and B, the clear liquor is 
run off to raw liquor stills C, and C,, to be freed from tar. 
The distillate from these stills runs to neutralizing tanks 
D, and D,, where it is mixed with dry slaked lime, which 
with the acetic acid forms acetate of lime. This, to- 
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gether with the liquor, is forced to lime lee stills E,, E, 
and E,, where the alcohol is distilled off (8 to 10 per 
cent, strong). This weak alcohol is now run to storage 
tank G, thence to alcohol still F, which takes off the 
alcohol at an average strength of 82 per cent. (crude) ; 
thence to the storage tank H and barrel room, which 
latter in this plant is in a separate building. The residue 
from the lime lee still, containing the lime acetate and 
water in solution, is pumped back to the retort building, 
where it is evaporated in double bottom steam pans and 
finally dried on the drying floor L, Fig. 1, above the re- 
torts, thereby utilizing the heat naturally radiating from 
the same when in operation, and which heat else would 
be wasted. 

The steam required for this plant (designed to treat 
the by-products from 300 cords of wood per day) is gen- 
erated in a 1500 horse-power boiler plant. The fuel used 
is bituminous coal, besides the illuminating gases fur- 
nished from the retort plant and the tar from the by- 
product plant, whereas mill refuse is principally used at 
the retort plant for the carbonization of the wood, al- 
though coal can be used also here. For the handling of 
this fuel there is a chain elevator installed at each end 
of the retorts, and the fuel is delivered to the Dutch ovens 
from the conveyor trough i by means of a hinged spout, 
o, Which is raised up and out of the way of the wood and 
charcoal cars when these are being put in or taken out of 
the retorts. 

In conclusion, I would again emphasize the advan- 
tages derived from a charcoal system such as now de- 
scribed, and say that I am fully’ convinced that no char- 
coal blast furnace is economically equipped or complete 
without a charcoal retort and by-product plant, and that 
during times of depression or sharp competition only 
those furnaces which possess such equipment can ex- 
pect to hold their own in the battle for existence. It there- 
fore behooves the charcoal iron workers to be on the alert, 
for (as the editor of The Tron Age pointed out sev- 
eral years ago), “if the charcoal furnacemen sit in 
the ashes of their dead hopes and merely look disconsolate 
at their silent plants, waiting for something to happen, 
the recovery of their past prestige will never be more 
than a dream.” 


tO 


Edward Atkinson, president of the Boston Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, calls attention 
to two serious accidents caused by the drawing of the 
fires during cold weather from underneath boilers for 
inspection purposes. The first of these was due to neglect 
on the part of the owners to shut the water off from the 
sprinkler equipment at the time the fires were drawn. 
The weather was very cold, pipes froze up and burst, and 
the goods in the rooms below were considerably damaged 
by water from the broken pipes. The second instance 
was the case of a mill in Canada, which, although of 
good construction and equipped with a complete sprinkler 
pump and hydrant system of the most excellent type, 
was yet practically destroyed by fire. The facts are as 
follows: On Christmas morning the fires were drawn for 
inspection and repair purposes. At the same time the 
water was shut off from the sprinkler equipment to pre 
vent the same from freezing up. The work of inspection 
and repairs not being completed at noon, the employees 
went home, leaving the mill without care. In the after 
noon the mill was discovered to be on fire and the two 
upper stories were completely destroyed. In this case 
no benefits were derived from the sprinkler service or the 
fire pump. Both of the cases noted illustrate the need of 
always keeping fire on at least one boiler, where there is 
more than one, in case of inspection. Where there is only 
one boiler, care should be taken that the inspection be 
made, if possible, only in the summer time, so that the 
water may be allowed to stand on the sprinkler equip 
ment. 


7 
At a meeting of the Trustees of Columbia University. 
New York, held on January 4, 1904, it was voted to fix 
the annual fee for tuition in the Schools of Applied 
Science at $250 from and after July 1, 1904. The annual 
tuition fee in the schools is at present $200. 
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Some New Manganese Bronzes. 
Magnetic Alloys of Unmagnetic Metals. 


An abstract of a paper on the above subject, read re 
cently before the Verein zur Befoerderung des Gewerb 
fleisses of Berlin by Dr. Heusler of the Isabella Works ai 
Dillenburg, Germany, will probably be of some interest 
to readers of The Iron Age. 

The addition of phosphorus to molten copper for the 
purpose of removing the inevitable cuprous oxide has the 
disadvantage that, if a slight excess is used (and it is 
practically impossible to determine the exact quantity 
needed in each case), the alloy shows a loss of elongation 
and may become brittle. For this reason, in the manu- 
facture of bronze for castings, the use, as a deoxidizing 
agent, of an alloy of manganese and copper, containing 
about 30 per cent. of the former, is increasing, as an ex- 
cess has no injurious effect. In the production of bronzes 
for hammering or rolling, manganese plays a still more 
important part, as in this case the use of phosphorus is 
out of the question. The numerous metals, sold under 
fancy names, containing approximately 40 per cent. zinc 
and 60 per cent. copper, are all made by the use of man- 
ganese as a deoxidizer, and contain 2 per cent. and up- 
ward of that metal. 

A copper-manganese alloy, containing about 5 per cent. 
of the latter, is becoming more and more generally used 
in Europe for locomotive stay bolts, in place of pure 
copper. Up to 400 degrees C. the tenacity of the pure 
metal diminishes rapidly as the temperature rises, and 
this defect is becoming more serious, owing to the extend- 
ing use of high pressures. Comparative tests made at 
Dillenburg give the following results: 











———- Copper.———— ——_—, 
Degrees Centigrade. 15 100 200 300 400 
Tenacity, pounds per 
square inch.......33,700 29,870 24,890 22,330 13.800 
Elongation, per cent.. 41.6 45.2 44.8 40.1 28.4 
Reduction of area, 
a er 67.0 68.5 69.0 52.7 30.0 
—-———- Manganese bronze. -—. 
Degrees Centigrade. 15 100 200 300 400 
Tenacity, pounds per 
square inch....... 51,060 50,630 50,780 47,650 36,840 
Flongation, per cent. 40.0 32.4 86.5 37.1 23.7 
teduction of area, 
ee 72.7 60.2 52.4 51.9 


In England bronzes with 12 per cent. and upward of 
manganese are used extensively for similar purposes. 
They are gray in color and, when forged or rolled, are 
very bard. The tensile strength is 56,890 to 73,960 
pounds, and the elongation 28 to 8 per cent., respectively, 
these properties remaining unchanged at all temperatures 
up to 350 degrees C. That such material is not more gen- 
erally used for machine parts which come in contact with 
high pressure or superheated steam is probably due to 
the fact that it could not hitherto be obtained in the form 
of castings. As will be shown later, this problem has now 
been solved. 

When Weston made known his invention of copper- 
managnese alloys, the electrical resistence of which de- 
creased as the temperature increased, successful efforts 
were made in Germany to produce an alloy with a tem- 
perature coefficient = 0. This material, a manganese- 
nickel-copper alloy, has been manufactured at Dillenburg 
and sold under the name of Manganine for the last 15 
years. It has a specific resistance of about 43 microhms, 
a temperature coefficient = + 0.00001, and on extremely 
small thermo-electric power as compared with copper. 
It is principally due to the latter property that Manga- 
nine has become a standard material in the manufacture 
of electrical resistances and measuring instruments, as 
other alloys have been discovered with low temperature 
coefficients, but all have high thermo-electric power. 
Thanks to the process discovered by the German Imperia! 
Testing Institute, of artificially ageing the finished coils 
by heating them to about 140 degrees C., the properties 
of this metal remain constant indefinitely. 

Dr. Heusler next turns to a consideration of the pecul- 
iar magnetic properties of a group of manganese alloys 
discovered by him recently. Metallic manganese, ferro 
manganese, and even Hadfield’s manganese steel (12 per 
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cent. manganese), are nonmagnetic, and the same is true 
of the above mentioned bronzes and Manganine. Heusler 
by chance discovered that a certain alloy of zinc and man- 
ganese showed magnetic properties, as did also a solu- 
tion of this alloy in an equal weight of copper, the same 
result being obtained by alloying the commercial man- 
ganese-copper with zinc. Experimenting along these lines. 
an addition of aluminum to manganese-copper was found 
to produce an alloy still more strongly magnetic than the 
first. Experiments with other trial metals showed that 
those of the arsenic group, not excepting the diamagnetic 
bismuth, form magnetic alloys with manganese or man- 
ganese copper. 

A very extended series of magnetic measurements was 
made to determine the laws governing these phenomena, 
and the most important results are here considered. 
Manganese-aluminum-copper alloys had proved, in the 
qualitative experiments, the most susceptible to mag- 
netization, and the first effort was to determine what 
composition showed this property in the highest degree. 
Starting with the 30 per cent. manganese-copper of the 
Dillenburg Works, the susceptibility to magnetization was 
found to be dependent on, 1, the percentage of aluminum ; 
2, the condition of the alloy. Great difficulty was en- 
countered on account of the alloys, especially those low in 
aluminum, being in a state of unstable equilibrium: when 
freshly cast. In consequence, the first tests gave irregu- 
lar results, from which no laws could be deduced. By 
artificially ageing the test pieces, stable equilibrium, cor- 
responding to the maximum magnetization, was. estab- 
lished. This ageing was done by keeping each sample in 
boiling toluol at a temperature of 110 degrees C. for two 
days. The following table gives some of the results: 

Analysis. Atomic relation 
Cast Man- Alumi- Man- Alumi- -—————Field intensity ————, 
No. ganese. num. ganese. num. 20 40 100 150 


34 28.1 3.6 3 : 08 Not magnetic. 
35 27.7 5.7 3. : 1.2 Slightly magnetic. 


36 25.9 9.6 3 : 2.25 2,220 2,670 3,200 3,470 
32 26.5 14.6 3 : 3.2 4,500 4,850 5,380 5,550 
33 24.4 13.8 3 : 3.4 3,580 4,075 4,645 4,900 


The above results show that with constant manganese 
contents the magnetic properties increase with the per- 
centage of aluminum, reaching their maximum when the 
latter is approximately half that of the manganese—that 
is, when the alloy contains an atom of aluminum for 
exact atom manganese. This is especially interesting in 
view of the fact that aqueous solutions of manganese 
salts have been shown to have magnetic properties as 
strong as, or even stronger than, those of iron. There is, 
therefore, an unexpected analogy between certain man- 
ganese alloys and solutions of manganese salts. This ex- 
plains the fact that the magnetic properties decrease with 
the percentage of that metal, so that alloys with less than 
10 per cent. manganese and 5 per cent. aluminum are all 
practically unmagnetic. 

An addition of other unmagnetic metals to the man- 
ganese-aluminum bronzes does not destroy these prop- 
erties, and in some cases even intensifies them. An in- 
stance of this was afforded by adding to the manganese- 
copper alloy a small amount of lead, and sufficient alumi- 
num to make one atom to each atom manganese. The 
following table shows that Cast P 10 in a strong field has 
about two-thirds. of the magnetic properties of cast iron, 
but in a weak one it equals and even exceeds the same: 


Field Field Field Field 
Analysis. intensity intensity intensity intensity 
Cast No. Manganese = 20 = 40 = 100 = 150 
Pri s6 ch os aan 24.1 4,800 5,500 6,050 6,480 
BE. Wipes etcavens 20.7 3,050 3,550 4,200 4,600 
PhS on bon cede tae 16.1 650 950 1,400 1,800 


The introduction of lead lowers considerably the point 
above which these bronzes are no longer magnetic. With 
iron this point is about 800 degrees C.; with nickel, 400 
degrees C.; with the manganese-aluminum bronzes, free 
from lead, these points generally rise with the percentage 
of manganese, and if the latter is constant, with the 
aluminum contents. 

Cast 32 could still be magnetized at 310 degrees C., 
while an alloy containing 16 per cent. manganese, 8 per 
cent. aluminum and 76 per cent. copper was not magnetic 
above 160 degrees C. Impurities are, however, of influ- 
ence in this respect, as another bronze with the same 
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quantity of manganese and aluminum lost its magnetic 
properties at 60 to 70 degrees C.; on cooling these prop- 
erties reappear. 

Regarding the practical value of magnetic bronzes, it 
is suggested that this loss of magnetism at a compara- 
tively low temperature might be utilized in fire alarm 
apparatus. Their low electrical conductivity and rela- 
tively small hysteresis would seem to favor using them 
largely for electrical apparatus, but, unfortunately, those 
alloys which have the relatively high induction of about 
4000 C. G. S. units are so hard and brittle that their use 
is impractical. The low manganese alloys can, however, 
be sufficiently easily worked to allow of their use when 
low induction is sufficient. Should it prove feasible to 
make them in the form of bronze powders, some im- 
portant progress could be made in the industries using 
this class of material. 

The investigations described above enabled Heusler 
to solve the problem mentioned in the early part of his 
paper—namely, to make a casting bronze which at tem- 
peratures up to 300 degrees C. does not diminish in tensile 
strength. He noticed that a peculiar effect is produced 
when aluminum is added to manganese-copper until the 
percentage is half that of the manganese. The previously 
mentioned alloy, containing 16 per cent. manganese and 
8 per cent. aluminum, is strikingly close grained, and, 
although hard, can be worked easily. 

By successively reducing the manganese and aluminum 
proportionately, the alloys become gradually softer and 
more malleable. They can be cast easily and have a 
solid, homogeneous fracture, very different from that of 
bronzes, which only contain a small amount of aluminum 
in conjunction with manganese. The latter can only be 
cast with difficulty, and are deficient in tensile strength. 
The manganese-aluminum bronzes show the same tensile 
strength at 300 degrees C. as at ordinary temperatures. 
A bronze made at Dillenburg for stuffing boxes and simi- 
lar castings showed: 

At 15 degrees, 36,980 pounds per square inch, with 9 per cent 
elongation. 

At 300 degrees, 36,550 pounds per square inch, with 14 per cent 
elongation. 

The importance of this result is seen when it is taken 
into consideration that ordinary cast bronze at 300 de- 
gres C. shows only a fraction of its strength at ordinary 
temperature, and should therefore never be used in con- 
tact with superheated steam. For all parts subject to 
high temperatures manganese bronze should be specified. 
Where rolled material can be used, it should be given the 
preference; where castings are necessary, the new man- 
ganese-aluminum bronze will fill all requirements. 


—_—_—_+e — 


Two Deliverances on Reciprocity. 
. 

At its annual meeting in New York City on January 
21, the American Protective Tariff League reaffirmed the 
position taken by the league a year ago on the question of 
reciprocity. The league unanimously adopted an address 
“To the Protectionists of the United States,” the con 
eluding paragraphs of which are as follows: 

Reciprocity in competitive products is unsound in principle. 
pernicious in practice and condemned by experience. It is con 
trary alike to the national policy of protection, to the fair treat 
ment of domestic producers, and to friendly relations with for 
eign countries. 

It is neither ethical nor economic, since it seeks to benefit 
some industries by the sacrifice of others. Reciprocity in com- 
petitive products is the policy of favoritism. It tends to array 
industry against industry, section against section, at home, and 
to foment commercial retaliation and political antagonism 
abroad. True American policy is protection of all the opportu- 
nities and possibilities of the American market for American en- 
terprises; and fair, equal trade treatment for all other coun- 
tries. 


The meeting was the nineteenth annual and was held 
at the headquarters of the organization, 339 Broadway. 

The general operations of the league were presented 
by the treasurer and general secretary, and showed that 
the total receipts of the organization for the year had 
been $38,246.53 and disbursements $37,320.11, leaving a 
balance on hand of $926.42. Total membership in the 
organization 878, located in 22 different States. Twenty- 


eight new memberships were received during the year. 
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and the total distribution of tariff literature during the 
year amounted to nearly 17,000,000 pages of printed 
matter. 

The election of officers to serve for a period of one 
year resulted as follows: Charles A. Moore, president; 
A. G. Paine, first vice-president; Joseph E. Thropp, sec 
ond vice-president; Wilbur F. Wakeman, treasurer and 
general secretary. 

The election of members of the Board of Managers 
showed several changes. William F. Draper of Massa- 
chusetts was elected to succeed E. A. Hartshorn of New 
York; F. W. Cheney of Connecticut, to succeed George 
M. Landers of Connecticut; D. M. Ferry of Michigan, to 
succeed Francis E. Warren, United States Senator, of 
Wyoming, and A. J. Cordier of New York, to succeed F. 
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The Mietz & Weiss Two-Cylinder Marin: 
Kerosene Engine. 


Some time since there was described in The Iron Ag: 
the stationary engine and the portable electric lighting 
plant made by August Mietz, 128-138 Mott street, New 
York. As the result of inquiries for a marine engin 
of the same type there has recently been developed th« 
machine which we illustrate at the present time. The 
desirability of using in an internal combustion motor 
the safe oils, such as kerosene, the distillates and various 
grades of fuel oil, as was satisfactorily accomplished in 
connection with the Mietz & Weiss stationary engine, is 
of perhaps even greater importance in the propulsion of 
small craft, from the 12-foot pleasure boat to the family 





Fig. 1.—Front or Starboard Side, Showing Governor, Oil Pump and General Mechanism. 


THE MIETZ & WEISS TWO-CYLINDER MARINE KEROSENE ENGINE. 


S. Witherbee of New York. The following were elected 
to succeed themselves for a period of four years: A. D. 
Juilliard and Theo. M. Ives of New York and Jos. E. 
Thropp of Pennsylvania. The following were elected as 
members of the Executive Committee to serve for a 
period of one year: William Barbour of New Jersey, 
chairman; Frank W. Cheney of Connecticut, Franklin 
Murphy of New Jersey, David L. Einstein of New York 
and William F. Draper of Massachusetts. 

At Washington, D. C., on the same day, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the National 
Board of Trade: 

That the National Board of Trade favors the establish- 
ment and maintenance of judicious reciprocal commercial rela- 
tions with the chief foreign markets of the world, and especially 
with the Dominion of Canada and other contiguous countries. 

shilliep<aidlibeahdiinslbdaneans 

Reports from Salt Lake City, Utah, state that a large 
and well defined ledge carrying a high percentage of tin 


> 


has been found 3 miles west of Salmon City, Idaho. 


or party launch of from 50 to 100 feet in length. It is 
claimed by the makers that the difficulties which have 
attended the use of the heavier oils for motive power. 
either ashore or afloat, have been overcome in the Mietz 
& Weiss engine, and that its possibilities promise to open 
for it a field for wide introduction. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show respectively starhoard and port 
side views of the engine, the propeller being omitted 
from Fig. 1 so as to show the mechanism of the machine 
to a larger scale and with correspondingly greater clear 
ness. The engine illustrated is the 15 horse-power size 
having cylinders 6 inches in diameter, a stroke of 6% 
inches, and designed to run at a speed of 500 revolutions 
per minute. In the port side or front view of Fig. 1 ar 
shown the governor, the oil pump and the oil distributing 
system. The peculiarity of the oil feeding system, whic! 
is adapted to engines of any number of cylinders, is base 
upon the principle of injecting the oil into the com 
pression spaces from a single pump, the distribution an 
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timing of the injections being in accord with the dif- 
ferences in pressure existing at the moment of the in- 
jection stroke of the pump. The great advantage of 
this arrangement lies not alone in its simplicity, but 
also in its equal proportioning of the quantity of oil 
delivered to each cylinder under varying loads. 

The governor is of the centrifugal type and is stated 
to be unaffected by the rolling of the boat. It consists 
of a rotating centrally pivoted weight, carrying an ec- 
centric which operates the pump plunger once for each 
cylinder. The oil consumption is said to be slightly more 
than one pint per brake horse power per hour. The 
cranks are opposite to each other, thus giving two im- 
pulses for each turn of the shaft. The lubricating sys- 
tem is the same as in the stationary engines built by the 
same makers, the oil being fed by suction from a single 
reservoir placed below the point of feed. The main 
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this forward half by male and female flange connection 
is the rear portion of the case, its hub having a bearing 
upon the fixed central sleeve embracing the reversing 
shaft. This case complete rotates continuously with 
the engine. The interior of each half is turned conical 
in form. The short reversing shaft is allowed a slight 
axial movement fore and aft—that is, to the left or right 
in Fig. 3—and may throw the main driving disk attached 
to the end of the reversing shaft into driving contact with 
the forward half of the casing. The propeller is then 
driven in the same direction as the engine from the for- 
ward half of the case through the driving plate to the 
reversing shaft, and thence to the propeller shaft. This 
direct driving gives the forward movement to the boat. 
The forward movement of the reverse lever to give this 
direction or motion is therefore entirely logical. 

For motion astern the reverse lever is thrown to the 








Fig. 2.—Rear or Port Side, Including Propeller Wheel. 
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bearings of the engine are not lubricated from this sys- 
tem, but are of a special ring oiling type. The thrust 
of the propeller is taken up by a ball bearing placed 
between the reversing clutch and the after main bearing 
of the engine. 

The reversing gear is of an entirely new design.- A 
section is shown in Fig. 3, the parts being viewed from 
the port or rear side, as in Fig. 2. The propeller shaft 
proper terminates at the coupling shown at the extreme 
left of Fig 1 and just to the right of the reversing lever 
in Fig. 2. From this coupling a short reversing shaft 
extends into the reversing clutch, as plainly shown in 
Fig. 3. Embracing this reversing shaft and forming 
its principal bearing is a brass sleeve passing through 
a bracket upon the reverse lever fulcrum plate and 
rigidly secured thereto, so as always to remain quiet, 
without rotating. Rigidly fixed to the forward or left 
hand end of the shaft is the coned friction driving disk 
by means of which the propeller is always turned. The 
after end of the crank shaft extends through the pall 
bearing a, sufficient distance to receive the hub of the 
forward half of the reversing clutch case. Ftited to 


i 


right of Fig. 3, so as to reverse the motion of the pro- 
peller, while that of the engine remains as before. 
Mounted upon studs screwed into the fixed sleeve nearly 
centrally within the reversing gear case are bevel pinions, 
meshing with corresponding bevel gear teeth cut upon 
the backs of the driving cones shown at either side of the 
pinions in Fig. 3. The gears run loose upon the sleeve 
and, being always in mesh with the beveled pinions, must 
necessarily rotate in opposite directions when turning at 
all relatively to the sleeve upon which they are mounted. 
Movement of the reverse lever to the right withdraws 
the main driving plate from contact with the forward half 
of the casing and brings its interior conical surface into 
contact with the exterior of the left hand of the two 
reverse motion cone gears, and at the same time forces 
the right hand of these gear cones into contact with the 
conical interior surface of the after or right hand half 
of the case. The sleeve, as well as the reversing shaft, is 
allowed a slight movement fore and aft to accommodate 
this motion. In this case the driving of the propeller in 
the direction opposite to that of the engine is plainly 
accomplished from the rear half of the casing to the 
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right hand geared cone, thence to the reverse motion cone 
through the bevel pinions, and finally to the main driv- 
ing disk, as before. As indicated in Fig. 3, the thrust 
collar with which the reverse lever engages to give the 
fore and aft movement of the reversing shaft is fitted 
with ball bearings. 

It should be noted that the thrust of the propeller 
in forward motion exerts its entire force directly against 
the frictions so as to keep them in driving contact with- 
out the assistance of toggle levers or cams, the whole 
connection from engine to propeller acting as one solid 
shaft. On the other hand, when the propeller is reversed 
its tension upon the shaft exerts its force to hold the 
reversing gearing into driving contact in the desired 
direction. A central position of the reversing lever disen- 
gages the shaft entirely, so that the engine may continue 
to run idle while the propeller remains at rest. The case 
or drum enclosing the reversing mechanism is quite tight. 
The friction surfaces are metallic and are stated to be 
large in proportion to the power to be transmitted. One 
of the advantages claimed for this clutch over the or- 
dinary toggle lever device is the fact that the pressure 
creating the friction constituting the driving force varies 
with the power required and corresponds to the thrust 
of the propeller. In consequence, the clutch is said te 
pick up its load very gradually, since the thrust of the 
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Fig. 3.—wNSection through Reversing Clutch. 
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propeller against the friction disk comes on only after the 
wheel commences to turn, and increases progressively un- 
til full speed is obtained. Thus the driving power of the 
clutch is independent of the operator or of his manipu- 
lation of the reversing lever. This feature, it is believed, 
will be appreciated by owners of boats wherein a sudden 
reversing or throwing in of the clutch produces an un 
pleasant, jerky motion. 

It may also be noted that the friction clutch mechan. 
ism as a whole is extremely small and compact, as com- 
pared to the power which it transmits. It is stated that 
the clutches used with various sizes of these engine 
have in all cases a driving capacity fully twice the 
rated power of the engines. The value of so generous : 
power rating for the reversing gear will be appreciated 
by all familiar with the service required of such mechai 
ism and the abuses which it must often endure. The 
friction disk for the clutch used on a 15 horse-power 
engine, which is the size shown in Figs. 1 and 2, is £ 
inches in diameter. The shaft diameter is 2%4 inches. 
It should be noted that the base plate of the engine is 
extended to afford a rigid support to the reversing 
mechanism ; thus perfect alignment of all parts is readil 
secured and maintained. 


—_—___+e —__ 


De Fries & Co., Akt. Ges., of Duesseldorf, announce 
that Heinrich de Fries has withdrawn. Alf. H. Klink- 
mann becomes a partner and the manager of the Italian 
branch, de Fries & Co., Milan. A. Roeper is the sole 
director of the company, Carl Kratz and Franz Jansen 
signing. Robert Teegler has been appointed manager 
of the works at Heerdt and signs. Heinrich de Fries 
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has formed the Heinrich de Fries G. M. C. H. at Duessel- 
dorf to handle the “ Stella” line of hoists, manufactured 
for years by the firm of de Fries & Co. 


a 


Revised Boiler Regulations Desired. 


Manufacturers Urge Appointment of Expert 
Commission. 


Wasuineton, D. C., January 26, 1904.—The boiler 
manufacturers have determined to make a vigorous effort 
to secure the passage of the bill authorizing the creation 
of a commission to revise the laws relating to the con- 
struction, installation and inspection of marine boilers. 
This bill was originally drafted by the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association and was introduced in the 
last Congress, but owing to the lateness of the session was 
not passed by either house, although favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce. With a view to 
securing favorable action at the present session the sub- 
ject was brought to the attention of the House Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries on the 21st inst., 
when arguments in favor of the measure were submitted 
by E. D. Meier, president of the Heine Safety Boiler Com- 
pany of New York and chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and William H. Fletcher of the W. & A. Fletcher En- 
gine & Boiler Company of Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Meier’s 
statement was, in part, as follows: 


Mr. Meler’s Argument, 


“This legislation is earnestly desired by a great many 
boiler manufacturers, but many other classes would be 
benefited to a most important degree by its enactment. 
The legislation which bears on the subject of the inspec- 
tion of vessels, and especially of boilers and steam ma- 
chinery, is very antiquated. A great many of the laws 
were passed 25 and even 30 years ago, and they do not 
fit present conditions. To-day we are carrying much 
higher steam pressures on land as well as on water, and 
entirely new devices, new designs and new machinery 
are in use, so that the operation of these antiquated laws 
has become very irksome. These considerations bear 
chiefly on the construction of boilers and engines, and 
therefore the American Association of Boiler Manufac- 
turers, which extends over the whole United States and 
embraces some members in Canada, has taken this mat- 
ter up. The manufacturers of steel plate for 
boilers and vessels, the builders of engines and ships, the 
owners of ships and the insurance men are all vitally in- 
terested, and are with us in this movement. 

“After very careful consideration, which has now 
extended over a period of two years, we come before you 
to state our conviction that there is no way of properly 
adjusting this matter except by appointing a _ special 
commission to hear the views of all who are interested 
and to harmonize them in the form of a mutually satis- 
factory measure. There are at least seven definite in- 
terests that we could mention, all of which will be heard 
by the commission, and we do not hesitate to say that 
the decision that might be reached by an expert com- 
mission on any technical point will be satisfactory to all 
concerned, 

“The methods which prevail under the present law 
are causing greater hardship each year. The Board of 
Supervising Inspectors meet once a year in Washington. 
Any one who has felt the burden of some ill considered 
rule can come before them, and if he can make a good 
demonstration of his point the inspectors will usually 
pass a rule for his relief. Now, some of the men who 
compose the Board of Supervising Inspectors have knowl- 
edge of hulls, some are old steamboat captains, but gen- 


_ erally very few of them are engineers or experts in 


boilers. The result is that it frequently happens that 
regulations adopted at the January meeting of the board, 
while relieving certain interests, impose hardships on 
others, but after the meeting has adjourned there is no 
redress for a whole year, and the situation is therefore 
most unsatisfactory to all concerned. I have found the 
inspectors willing to take a reasonable view of all ques- 
tions, but they are hampered by the law and. by their 
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system, and they have no authority to make such a com- 
prehensive revision of the regulations as would be satis- 
factory to all interests, even if they possessed the neces- 
sary technical skill. 


Important to Foreign Trade. 


“The laws and regulations governing the manufacture 
and inspection of boilers are of the most importance to 
American vessels engaged in the foreign trade, and if 
we are to have our flag on all seas, as we hope to have 
it, our methods of inspection must compare favorably 
with those of the great maritime nations; otherwise the 
owners of American vessels will find that they cannot 
secure charters in the leading ports of the world. We 
hope that this commission will include representatives 
of the commercial, manufacturing, maritime and military 
interests. The technical questions concerning the manu- 
facture of plate, rivets, boilers, engines and the con- 
struction of ships should be understood in a technical 
sense by one or more members of the commission, but 
it is of the highest importance that the navy and revenue 
marine service should be represented on the commission, 
for in case of a foreign war we must look to the merchant 
marine for auxiliary cruisers and they must always be 
constructed and fitted out in such a manner that they 
can be used with little or no change, so that a naval 
officer going abroad will be accustomed to conditions 
which he finds prevailing on these vessels, especially 
with reference to their motive power. 

“ Aside from the beneficial effect of the work of an 
expert commission in revising these laws relating to 
marine boilers, an important advantage would accrue 
to steam users throughout the country. We already have 
ample evidence of this in the fact that since the rules 
for the manufacture and inspection of boilers were first 
adopted in this country, 40 years ago, the cities and 
towns along the navigable waters have adopted or- 
dinances based on these rules and steam users in all parts 
of the country are to a very great extent controlled by 
local regulations based more or less upon the Federal 
laws. If the Government through an expert commission 
would consider this subject carefully and frame an up 
to date statute, the whole country would quickly follow 
and the plans, specifications and regulations of the 
Federal Government would be in use everywhere.” 

Representative Minor of Wisconsin, a leading member 
of the committee, who was formerly an engineer and 
ship owner, suggested to Mr. Meier that the proposed 
bill be so enlarged as to cover methods of ship construc- 
tion as well as boiler manufacture. Mr. Meier said he 
saw no objection to it except that it would be more difii- 
cult to assemble an expert commission on such a broad 
basis. Mr. Minor gave the committee the benefit of his 
own experience on the Great Lakes, where he said a ship- 
master dare not go beyond the district line with an in- 
spector’s license for fear that he would fall under the 
observation of another inspector, who would revoke his 
license because of a difference in the construction placed 
by the several inspectors upon the same regulations. 
Some districts on the lakes require copper where others 
permit iron, and the master of a vessel with an iron 
steam pipe dare not let Ifis vessel go outside of the dis- 
trict in which it is licensed for fear some other inspector 
may require copper. 


Diversity in Rulings. 


Mr. Meier endorsed Mr. Minor’s statement and gave 
a number of additional illustrations showing the diversity 
in rulings by the several inspectors. In this connection 
he said: 

“Some time ago there was a ruling in regard to steam 
pipes and steam connections, the rule being so drawn that 
the construction was actually larger than the boiler, and 
thus what was intended to be an element of safety was 
an element of danger. Not long ago a first-class boiler 
manufacturer, whose name stands high in the trade, built 
a boiler in Buffalo. It was inspected and pronounced in 
every way up to the highest standard; but the local in- 
spector in the Alaska district, who was far from being 
an expert, would not pass it. It frequently happens that 
a blue print is rejected in one district after having been 
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accepted in another. Not long ago a boiler plate tested 
and stamped by the inspector in the Pittsburgh district 
was sent down to Mobile for a boiler originally built in 
Pittsburgh, but the local inspector at Mobile would not 
acept it without a special test made in his own district. 
Of course with a harmonious set of laws on the subject 
such an incident could not occur.” 

Mr. Fletcher followed Mr. Meier, indorsing what he 
said, and, referring to his own experience, declared that 
his firm frequently refused to build boilers according to 
specifications approved by supervising inspectors, for the 
reason that such boilers would not be safe. He desired 
it understood that the blame in such a case should not 
attach to the inspector but to the law, which he felt 
obliged to follow in spite of his knowledge that it was not 
appropriate to modern conditions. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Representative Gros- 
venor said he would introduce the desired bill and, sub- 
sequently, on the same day he presented it in the House. 
Senator Frye, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, also introduced the bill in the Senate on the 
same day. 

After leaving the Capitol, Messrs. Meier and Fletcher 
called at the Department of Commerce and Labor, where 
they received assurances that Secretary Cortelyou would 
co-operate with them in their effort to secure the early 
revision of the laws relating to boilers, and, pending the 
action of Congress, would promulgate such revised regu- 
lations as existing statutes would permit. 

Ww. L. C. 
———»-e—_—__—_—_ 

The daily papers have published sensational article~ 
stating that Sir Archibald W. Maconochie, member of 
Parliament, and head of the Consolidated Pneumatic 
Tool Company, the English branch of the Chicago Pneu- 
matie Tool Company, was about to enter suit against 
Charles M. Schwab, J. W. Duntley and Max Pam, as in- 
dividuals, to recover $250,000 which Mr. Maconochie paid 
for stock in the company, on the ground that statements 
made to him at the time the investment was made were 
not correct. To this attack the officers of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company make reply, representing the 
following two cablegrams: From Sir Archibald W. 
Maconochie: “ Publication altogether without authority. 
You have complete answer to such malicious statements 
in the fact that I am stiil a director of your company, an 
English one, and am doing all possible to promote their 
success.” From Fred. Johnson, managing director of 
the Consolidated Company: “ Maconochie is loyal; can be 
depended upon; is giving all possible assistance to make 
company complete success. Sensational publications are 
malicious and false.” 


The Manufacturers’ and Employers’ Association of 
Trenton, N. J., was formed on January 23 by nearly 200 
representatives of the varied industries of the city, in re- 
sponse to a call sent out by existing employers’ associa- 
tions representing special lines, all of which will become 
subordinates in the new central body. Prominent manu- 
facturers actively interested in the new organization in 
clude: W. L. Blodgett of the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Clifton Reeves of the Master Mechanics’ As- 
sociation, Richard Oliphant of the Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Clarence Toms of the Master Carpenters’ Associa 
tion, A. K. Leuckel of the Carpenters and Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, William J. Morris of the Building Masons’ Asso 
ciation, Frank P. Ferry of the Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion, J. A. Dowling of the Master Plumbers’ Association, 
Clinton Higgins of the Sheet Iron Workers’ Association, 
and a committee representing the Master Potteries Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Lueckel was made secretary, and permanent 
officers will be chosen at the next meeting. It is the pur- 
pose of the organization, among other things, to establish 
a bureau of employment. 


The Schonthal Iron & Steel Company, Cumberland, 
Md., will on February 1 open a general sales and pur- 
chasing office at Columbus, Ohio, which will be under 
the direct management of B. E. Schonthal, who also con- 
tinues in charge of the main office, at Cumberland. 
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The Sand-Lime Brick Industry in this Country. 


There are now building or have been recently com- 
pleted in this country several plants for the manufac- 
ture of brick from sand and lime, without burning, by 
a process which has been in successful use in Germany 
for about 25 years. By this process a brick can be molded 
one day and put into the wall the next, whereas an ordi- 
nary kiln burned brick made from clay requires an interval 
of from two to four weeks between the time the clay is 
molded and the brick is ready for use. 

By this new process slaked or unslaked lime is thor- 
oughly mixed with sand in proportions of from 5 to 15 per 
cent., according to the physical formation and chemical 
ingredients of the sand; the bricks are pressed in hy- 
draulic or toggle joint presses, the material at the time 
of pressing being almost dry, and after pressing the bricks 
are loaded onto steel cars which are pushed into a long 
retort or cylinder. When the cylinder is full the head is 
bolted into place and live steam is turned on, rising to a 
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encountered in any other sand, because of the fluffy, im- 
palpable character of the material, and its admixture 
with undesirable ingredients during the polishing process, 
they are being overcome, and the product is a brick of ex- 
tremely fine grain and exceptional beauty. It is understood 
to be the purpose of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
to install the same system in the balance of their ten 
mills, thus turning into a profitable commodity a waste 
product that has been not only a loss, but a burden. 

Another interesting plant is that of the Black Hills 
Pressed Brick Company, at Deadwood, S. D., in which 
the tailings from the stamp mills of the Homestake gold 
mines are converted into brick of very great density and 
strength. This plant has a capacity of 20,000 bricks per 
day. 

The Golden Gate Brick Company of San Francisco, 
Cal., are building a mill at Antioch, Cal., that will also 
have a capacity of 20,000 bricks per day. 

The Sioux Falls Pressed Brick Company, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., are putting in a plant of the same capacity. 

The Southern Sand-Lime Pressed Brick Company, at 





Fig. 1.—Interior View of Plant, Showing Brick Press and the Forward End of the Hardening Cylinder. 


pressure of 125 pounds per square inch, and the brick 
are subjected to this pressure over night. In the morn- 
ing, when the hardening cylinder is opened, the brick are 
hard enough to be put to their proper use. When this 
kind of brick was originally made in the Potsdam district 
in Germany hardening was accomplished by exposure 
to the air for several months, but it was found that 
steam pressure did in a few hours what would require 
many weeks under the ordinary forces of nature. 

The finished brick is, properly speaking, an artificial 
sandstone, or, technically, hydrosilicate of lime, the lime 
first acting as a bond between the grains of sand when 
subjected to pressure and later combining chemically 
with the silica of the sand. 

One of the most interesting plants that is now being 


operated is known as the Colonial Brick Company at 


Kokomo, Ind. It is virtually a department of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, and the sand used in the 
manufacture of the bricks is the waste sand from the 
polishing mill of the glass works. The capacity of this 
plant is 20,000 bricks per day. Millions of cubic yards 
of this sand, the accumulation of years, surround this 
new brick plant. While problems are met with in the 
formation of brick from this sand that would not be 


Mobile, Ala., are nearing the completion of a plant that 
will make 20,000 bricks per day from Mexican Gulf sand. 

A plant is also arranged for at Lafayette, Ind., and one 
at East Alton, II1., is proposed. 

The ground plan and elevation of a typical plant are 
given in Figs. 2 and 3. 

In Fig. 1 the sand supply may be said to- be in the 
foreground, with unslaked lime to the left. The lime is 
slaked in the hardening cylinders, conveyed to the slaked 
lime bin and from that bin to the pulverizer. Sand pre- 
viously run through sieves is conveyed to one hopper of 
a vibrating measuring device, and lime is similarly con- 
veyed to the adjoining hopper. Openings in these hop- 
pers are so spaced that exactly the right proportions of 
sand and lime fall from the measuring devices into the 
mixer or pug mill. In this mill the sand and lime are 
thoroughly disintegrated and mixed, and in a semimoist 
condition the mixture is conveyed to a hopper imme- 
diately over the press. The press used for making the 
sand-lime brick is not essentially different from other 
brick presses. The type that has been installed in the 
above named mills is what is known as the Berg press, 
built by the Anderson Foundry & Machine Works of An- 
derson, Ind. The press contains a chamber in its center, 
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into which the sand and lime mixture from the pug mill 
comes by gravity. Below this receptacle is a passageway, 
in which a plunger moves back and forth, pushing be- 
fore it each time the requisite amount of mixture to fill 
the four molds of the press, and on its return trip smooth- 
ing off the tops of the molds. Simultaneously with the 
retreat of the plunger the toggle joint action of the press 
forces the vertical plunger downward at a pressure of 
approximately 300,000 pounds per brick. As this pres- 
sure recedes from its maximum, the lower plunger rises 
and gives the brick a similar squeeze in an upward di- 
rection. Another turn of the drive wheel raises the bot- 
tom plunger to the level of the table in front of the ma- 
chine, and when this level is reached the horizontal 
plunger previously referred to moves forward and shoves 
the completed brick out onto the table, at the same time 
filling the molds for the next turn. From this table the 
bricks are picked off by hand and placed on steel cars 
that move on a track just back of the operator. These 
cars are of various forms, the latest type having a re- 
ceptacle for lime suspended underneath the axle. When 
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As sharp sand is best for this work and as this is most 
destructive to the mold the easy replacement of the 
liners is an important feature of the machine. The 
quantity of material that is put into the molds is regu- 
lated by a screw device which raises or lowers the bot- 
tom of the mold. Sands that are spongy and light in 
their formation have to be compressed to about one- 
third of the original volume of the sand in the mold, 
while heavy metalliferous or quartzite sands, like those 
encountered at the Black Hills plant, will not stand 
quite 50 per cent. compression. 

Machinery for a plant of this kind includes a mill for 
crushing and grinding lime; conveying appliances, in- 
cluding cars and car pullers, for transferring materials at 
the various stages of operation; a measuring device 
which sifts and measures out the lime and sand in their 
proper proportions ; a pug mill or mixer in which the lime 
and sand are thoroughly mixed; a molding press, harden- 
ing cylinder, steam boiler and engine, and a grinding ma- 
chine for grinding mold liners. 

The Elwood Iron Works, Elwood, Ind., owned by 
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Fig. 2.—Plan Showing Arrangement of a Sand-Lime Brick Plant. 


the cars are loaded with the green bricks they are shoved 
into the hardening cylinder, which is built on the plan of 
a cylindrical steam boiler, the ones in the plants in ques- 
tion being 66 feet long and 6 feet in diameter, holding 
20,000 bricks at a time. When at the close of the day 
the cylinder is completely loaded, the hinged head or door 
is closed and bolted into place and steam from the boiler 
is turned on, reaching at its maximum about 125 pounds 
pressure per square inch. This pressure is gradually de- 
creased until morning, when the cylinder is again opened 
anditscontents removed. Where plants have two hardening 
cylinders working side by side it is the custom to operate 
them alternately, blowing off the steam from one cylinder 
into the other, and thus saving a portion of steam which is 
otherwise wasted. As stated above, in some forms of 
cars lime is placed in the cylinder at the same time as 
the brick. This is done for the purpose of utilizing the 
same steam that hardens the brick for slaking the lime 
for the next day’s turn, and it is argued that this pro- 
cedure aids in hardening the brick. 

The molds of the press are lined with tool steel lin- 
ing plates, which can be reground when they become 


dull and replaced when they become too thin for nse. 


the Anderson Foundry & Machine Works, are pre- 
paring to build presses of the rotary type, in which the 
brick will be pressed on a revolving table. This type 
of press will be used in plants where the character of 
the sand is such as to make the green bricks after press- 
ing too tender to be handled by plunger presses of the 
Berg type. 

Frank H. Mason, Consul-General to Germany, has 
made a report on the sand-lime brick industry of Ger- 
many, in which he quotes tests conducted at the Swiss 
Imperial testing station to show that sand-lime brick 
withstands extremes of cold, moisture and dryness, if 
anything, better than ordinary burned brick, and that 
buildings erected 20 years ago from this brick in the 
early days of the sand-lime brick industry in Germany 
show that the sand-lime brick grows harder with age. 

Mr. Mason also devotes considerable space in his re- 
port to the injury done the sand-lime brick propaganda 
in the United States by adventurers who mulected Ameri- 
cans in large sums of money for patent rights on a 
process that was neither patented nor patentable. One 
of the “systems” thus sold to Americans involved the 
use of a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid in the 
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mortar. Another had a patent on mixing soda or potash, 
or both. The American Sand-Lime Brick Company of 
Chicago, the promoters of the plants named in this 
article, state that the use of chemicals of any kind, aside 
from lime, in the mixture with sand not only involves 
an additional expense, but is likely to interfere with 
the proper union of the lime and silica, and thus produce 
a brick that is softer than bricks made by the more sim- 
ple process. The process for making the artificial sand- 
stone or sand-lime brick is fundamental and unpatent- 
able, and the installation of the system involves no royal- 
ties, except, of course, the patented details of the press 
and other machinery. 

The cost of installing a plant is estimated to be on 
the basis of $20,000 for a complete plant that will turn 
out 20,000 brieks daily, with a decrease in cos#@ in pro- 
portion to output for larger plants, and somewhat of 
an increase in cost for plants with less output. The cost 
of making the brick itself, including the cost of lime, 
labor, fuel, &c., but not including cost of sand, ranges 
from $2 to $3.50 per 1000 brick, according to local con- 
ditions, the maximum figure being that for the Black 
Hills plant, where labor and fuel are high. The per- 
centage and cost of lime also have a bearing on the cost 
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Fig. 3.—Side Elevation, Showing Equipment of the Main Machine 
Room. 


of the brick, a loose, light, round grained sand requiring 
a larger percentage of lime than sharp, heavy sand. The 
extremes are 5 to 15 per cent. lime. 

It will be thus seen that brick by the sand-lime process 
can be sold in competition with the cheapest clay brick, 
while its makers state that its gréater density, its sharp- 
ness, uniformity and regularity of outline, and frequently 
its beauty of grain, put it in the class of fancy brick to 
be sold in competition with dry pressed and repressed 
front brick quoted from $15 to $24 per 1000. 

The natural color of sand-lime brick made from 
ordinary sand is a grayish white. Black, yellow and 
red sands, of course, modify the color. It is the prac- 
tice of makers of this brick, however, to furnish brick 
of any shade, solid or mottled, by the use of coloring 
materials. Where sand is not available, or where spe- 
cial effects are desired, brick are made by this process 
from furnace slag, coal ashes, rock and other minerals. 
ground to the desired fineness. A handsome black brick 
is also made from worn out foundry sand. 

Plants for making sand-lime brick by the German 
process, using German machinery, are in operation at 
Michigan City, Ind., and Muskegon, Mich., and it 3 
stated that though they are running full time, 300 days 
in the year, they are not able to keep pace with the de- 
mand for their product. The promoters of the American 
system claim that their process, while fundamentally the 
same as the German process, has the advantage over 
the latter due to the employment of machinery that 
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greatly reduces the labor cost and produces a brick that 
is sharper in outline than is made by the German built 


plants. 
—_————__a- eo 


Stone, Lime and Cement Associations Meet. 


Three conventions in Chicago and one in Pittsburgh, 
almost simultaneously, brought together all the leading 
prdoucers of cut stone, quarried stone, cement and lime 
for a discussion of present conditions in their trade, for 
regulation of output and for placing themselves in a posi- 
tion to meet and overcome any unjust demands made by 
labor. 

The National Cut Stone Contractors’ Association was 
formed at a meeting held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chi- 
cago, January 20 and 21. At the meeting were repre- 
sented 22 cities in 15 States, from Colorado to the At- 
lantic Coast. The objects of the organization are stated 
as follows: “To promote and protect the interests of its 
members and further the use of stone as a building ma- 
terial; to use our united efforts to cheapen the cost of 
cut stone, so that it may be used in preference to substi- 
tutes; jointly to meet labor as local conditions can be 
best served, always treating labor fairly, believing in 
arbitration and conciliation; to encourage the formation 
of associations of cut stone contractors, all in conformity 
with the laws and Constitution of the United States; but 
there is no intention, nor shall there be any action on the 
part of the association to control or in any way to deal 
with prices or restrict competition.” The following officers 
were elected: President, Charles H. Isele, Peoria, Il. ; 
first vice-president, George Dugan, Bedford, Ind.; second 
vice-president, R. E. Harrsch, Chicago; secretary, Henry 
Struble, Chicago; treasurer, J. W. Melville, Pittsburgh : 
Executive Committee: S. W. Lederer, St. Louis; E. F. 
Giberson, Brooklyn; Fred. Andres, Milwaukee; Albert 
Shaw, Omaha; Peter Gray, Philadelphia. 

The Central Cement Association held its meeting at 
the Grand Pacific January 21. It was not an annual 
meeting, but a special meeting called for the purpose of 
adjusting the business of the members of the association 
to present trade conditions. It was decided at the con- 
vention that no member should quote on cement for future 
delivery. This is understood by the trade generally to 
mean that prices will be advanced shortly. 

The first annual meeting of the Quarry Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, which was formed a year ago, was held at the 
Grand Pacific on January 21. During the interval of a 
year the membership has grown from 50 to 125 members, 
representing the largest quarry interests all over the 
United States. No definite plans were arrived at, though 
general discussions were entered into as to improved 
methods and machinery in quarry practice, and members 
from various points reported trade conditions there, 
prices prevailing, the attitude of labor and the state of the 
trade generally. While it is not possible for the associa- 
tion to take an active hand as a body in the settlement 
of labor difficulties, its influence will be directed toward 
securing a fair and equitable solution of all troubles of 
this kind. It was decided that the next meeting should 
be held in June, although the place was left for the Board 
of Directors. The following officers were re-elected: 
President, D. McL. McKay, Chicago; first vice-president, 
W. H. Wallace, Bay Port, Mich.; second vice-president, 
F. A. Brown, Aberdeen, S. D.; third vice-president, S. M. 
Hall, Bucyrus, Ohio; E. H. Defebaugh, Louisville, Ky., 
secretary and treasurer. 

The National Lime Association met in Pittsburgh 
January 19 and 20, working along very much the same 
lines as the other associations above named. 

While there was no acknowledged connection between 
the simultaneous meeting of these four allied interests, 


’ it seems to be generally understood that they will work 


in harmony with each other wherever possible, particu- 
larly in the matter of coping with labor demands. 


——_>—- @_______ 


Merrill Callaway of Macon, Ga., has been appointed 
receiver for the Georgia Car & Mfg. Company, Savannah, 
Ga. The plant is said to be worth in the neighborhood 
of $300,000. 
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Conditions Which Surround the Iron 
Producer in the United States and 
Great Britain Compared.—l. 


BY GEORGE H. HULL. 


In Great Britain, as in the United States, all con 
structive projects of any considerable magnitude, such 
as buildings, ships and railroads, are arranged for in 
advance by a contract between the projector and the 
builder. The projector first has prepared for him plans 
and specifications. Copies of these plans and specifica- 
tions he sends to several builders for the purpose of se 
curing several bids on the work. Each builder makes 
his estimate of what the work will cost, adds to this 
estimate a certain percentage for his profit, and then 
makes a bid on the work for a certain specified sum. If 
the projector accepts one of these bids he then enters 
into a contract with the successful bidder. This con- 
tract not only embodies a price for the entire work, but 
usually embodies a specified time in which it is to be 
completed. On work of great magnitude, which will 
require a long time to complete and which will consume 
a large amount of iron, it is customary for builders in 
each of these countries to protect themselves against 
any possible loss which might otherwise come to them 
by means of any large advance in the price of iron during 
the progress of the work. 

The manner of protecting themselves against such 
loss which has grown up in these two countries is radically 
different. To illustrate this difference, we will suppose 
that a contract has been made in each country, which 
provides for certain constructive work which is to be 
completed within 12 months; that this work will require 
12,000 tons of iron at the rate of 1000 tons per month. 

In the United States the builder protects himself 
against loss by making a contract with the iron producer 
to deliver him 12,000 tons of iron at the rate of 1000 
tons per month at the price current at the time the con- 
tract is made. Thus the risk of loss is transferred from 
the builder to the iron producer, without any compensa- 
tion to the producer for the risk which he assumes. 
Through this custom it has come to pass that the Ameri- 
can iron producer necessarily has his future product sold 
to the consumer at fixed prices for many months ahead. 

In ordinary times, when there are no considerable 
fluctuations in the price of iron and no unusual amount 
of building, no particular harm comes from the American 
custom ; but when the periods of great industrial activity, 
which we call booms, come to the country the number 
of these constructive contracts is very great, the amount 
involved very large. Most of them require many months 
to complete, and in consequence most of the iron pro- 
ducers have their future product sold by contract, at 
fixed prices, for many months ahead, before the boom has 
fully revealed itself, and before there has occurred any 
marked advance in prices. If the boom and high prices 
continue no longer than the time required to fill these 
low priced contracts, then the iron producers have utterly 
thrown away the large profit they might have made had 
they reserved the opportunity of realizing the high prices 
current during the boom period. This seems a great 
hardship for the American iron producer, but as long 
as there is no other way in the United States for the 
builders to protect themselves, it is difficult to see how 
this custom can be avoided, for as long as there are such 
great advances in the price of iron, no prudent builder 
would undertake large constructive contracts without 
protection. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, the builder pro- 
tects himself against loss by making a contract with 
the warrant dealer to deliver him warrants for 12,000 
tons of iron, at the rate of 1000 tons per month at the 
price current on the day the contract is made. This 
protection is furnished at a rate of charges which are 
as well established in that country as are the charges for 
life, marine or fire insurance. Thus in Great Britain, by 
legitimate business methods, the risk of loss is trans- 
ferred from the builder to the warrant dealer, who re- 
ceives the customary rate of compensation for the risk. 
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The British iron producer will sell the consumer only 
for cash and prompt delivery. He studiously reserves 
for himself the opportunity of reaping the profit of the 
great advances in prices which never fail to come in 
periods of activity. The only occasion on which the 
British iron producer sells for delivery a long time ahead 
is to protect himself against possible loss when he antici- 
pates a fall in prices; but he does not make these sales 
to consumers who might fail to keep their contracts. He 
makes them through warrants, on exchange, where mar- 
gins must be put up and kept good, or the contract is 
immediately forfeited and the margins used to secure 1 
new contract with another dealer. 


The Warrant System and Its Efftcts. 


The British pig iron warrant system originated in 
Scotlund in or about the year 1840. It grew up spon- 
taneously, or at least without any preconceived idea or 
intention. A party purchased 10,000 tons of iron, for 
which he took a furnace company’s warehouse receipts. 
When he decided to part with his holdings, he sold these 
warehouse receipts instead of selling the iron itself. The 
usefulness of these receipts was soon evidenced by the 
fact that they were resold repeatedly, and passed from 
hand to hand among iron dealers. It was soon noticed 
that on account of their convenience they invariably 
brought more money than the iron they represented. This 
resulted in other producers piling iron up in their yards 
and selling it through warehouse receipts. These addi- 
tional receipts were rapidly absorbed by the iron dealers. 
Later on, builders who had made large contracts for con- 
struction bought receipts to protect themselves against 
loss through advances in the price of iron. Builders of 
large responsibility found it easy to carry these receipts 
in bank, but it was not so easy for the smaller and Jess 
responsible ones, who needed the protection just as much 
as the large ones. Through this condition iron dealers 
commenced to make contracts with builders to protect 
them against advances in iron. When the dealers entered 
into these contracts to protect the builders, they were 
obliged to buy receipts to protect themselves. This in 
time necessitated large purchases and large carriage of 
receipts by the iron dealers. 

At first the Scotch warrants consisted of scrip or stor- 
age receipts issued by the pig iron makers, but when a 
great many iron makers commenced to issue these ware- 
house receipts so many irregularities occurred that the 
pig iron warehouse receipts of scrip commenced to lose 
their high standing, and it was found necessary to have 
the iron stored in the possession of one independent firm 
of undoubted responsibility who were in no way connected 
with any other business. Connal & Co., now Connal & 
Co., Limited, were this firm, and it was this firm who 
inaugurated the system of issuing the present “store 
keepers’ warrant.” 

Until recent times these warrants were issued against 
iron placed in central yards; hence to procure a warrant 
a furnace company were obliged to ship their iron from 
where it was made to these central yards, thus necessi- 
tating an expense for freight and handling. The cost of 
procuring a warrant to the furnaces nearest the Glasgow 
yards was about 62 cents per ton: the cost to the fur- 
naces furthest from this central point was about $1.25 
per ton, and yet the warrant system proved so desirable 
that it continued to exist, notwithstanding this large 
initial cost. 

When the American warrant system was inaugurated 
on the basis of opening yards near the furnace where the 
iron could be put into the warrant yard at little or no 
initial expense, it was adopted in Great Britain, and 
proved such an advantage over the old system that the 
central yards commenced to lose iron from that time and 
the yards near furnaces commenced to increase. In 1895 
Connal & Co., Limited, were already discussing the pro- 
priety of discontinuing their central yards in Glasgow and 
selling the property. Within the last few months this 
has been determined upon. The old system, therefore, is 
being discontinued, but the system itself, as remodeled, is 
more popular in Great Britain than ever before. There 
are in Glasgow alone more than 70 houses who make xu 
specialty of dealing in pig iron warrants. 
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There is an impression among many that in Great 
Britain consumers purchase by warrant the iron they 
consume. This is a mistake. Consumers buy nearly 
all the iron they use from the makers, or their agents. 
They each have their preference as to the brands they 
use, as well as the firms they buy from. Many of these 
business affinities last for a life time. The warrants which 
the consumers contract for as a protection are to them 
nothing more than a protection. As the months roll by 
they purchase the iron or steel they wish for their work 
of the brand, quality and shape they require, and sim- 
ultaneously sell on exchange their warrants. If iron has 
gone up, say 20 shillings, they pay about that much more 
for their material, and they get that much more for their 
warrants. If iron has gone down, say 20 shillings, they 
buy their material for about that much less and get 
that much less for their warrants. In this manner they 
eliminate any speculative element from their business 
and thus insure their legitimate builders’ profits. 

There is a wide difference between the market prices 
of various brands of iron in Great Britain, and the mar- 
ket price for “ warrants” (which word specifies no spe- 
cial brand). When one buys “ warrants” he must take 
what the seller delivers, and the seller will naturally de- 
liver the poorest brand in store; hence, the “ warrant” 
price corresponds to the poorest iron in warrant yards. 
When one buys warrants for a specified brand he must 
pay the customary difference between the brand called 
for and the current “warrant” price. The makers of 
the superior brands have no difficulty in getting the dif- 
ference their brand is entitled to, at any time. 

In Great Britain, where the warrant system is sup- 
plemented by daily exchange sales, the necessity for the 
producer to borrow is entirely done away with. When- 
ever he accumulates any surplus iron he has simply to 
put it into warrants; these he can sell for cash on ex- 
change at an expense of about a penny a ton, and if at 
any time he wishes to buy this iron back, he can do so, if 
it has not already been consumed, at an expense of about 
a penny a ton, thus at an expense of about 2 pennies a 
ton, barring the changes in the market, the producer can 
have his iron carried for him any length of time. 

A warrant dealer in Great Britain will sell protection 
to a builder for five years ahead, just as readily as he 
will for six months or a year ahead. The charge he 
makes for such protection is based on what it will cost 
him to buy iron by warrant the day he makes the con- 
tract, and carry said iron to the dates of delivery called 
for by the contract. When the warrant dealer enters 
into a contract to protect a builder against advances in 
iron, he must necessarily buy warrants to protect him- 
self, and as long as the contract of protection runs he 
must own and carry warrants to protect himself. 

The establishment of the warrant system was as 
great a relief to the iron producers of Great Britain as 
was the establishment of the national banking system 
to the financial exigencies of the United States: one 
created a demand for bonds which never before existed, 
the other created a demand for iron which had never 
before existed; one necessited the carriage of bonds by 
every national bank, the other necessitated the carriage 
of iron by every warrant dealer. 

Every man is interested in sustaining the price of 
what he owns and is compelled to carry. Thus the iron 
producer is assured of the powerful influence of the 
warrant dealer in sustaining stability in prices. Indi- 
vidual dealers, to be sure, when they wish to buy largely, 
will do all they can to depress prices for the moment; 
when they wish to sell largely, however, they will do 
all they can to advance them for the moment; while the 
third party, the large holder, will at all times strive to 
hold prices up. Hence the dominating influence is always 
exerted in upholding prices. These conditions partly ex- 
plain why Scotland has carried an average stock of iron 
equal to nine months’ production for the last 20 years, 
with more ease and with less injury to prices than ¢he 
United States has for the same period been able to carry 
an average stock of iron equal to a few weeks’ produc- 
tion. 

The dealer’s market does not depend upon specula- 
tion for its life; that is merely an incident. The dealer’s 
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demand is just as legitimate as the consumer’s demand. 
The dealer could no more continue his business without 
iron than the consumer could; hence the dealer’s demand 
is fully as reliable and as sustaining to prices. 

When a warrant dealer gives a protective contract 
for a certain amount of iron he does not necessarily buy 
an equal amount; he will in all probability buy and carry 
at the beginning as much as 25 per cent., on the same 
principle that a bank which had issued a certain amount 
in circulating notes would buy and carry in gold as 
much as 25 per cent. of their amount. During the time 
in which the dealer carries but 25 per cent. of iron 
against his protective contracts he earns a revenue equal 
in amount to the storage and interest on the other 75 
per cent. Through years of experience this revenue has 
proven sufficient to cover the dealer’s risk against ad- 
vancing prices, when he fails to cover for the full amount. 
It is this unfilled gap, whether of 75 per cent. or less, 
which the dealer knows must eventually be provided for, 
which keeps him at all times on the lookout and keen to 
pick up any lots of surplus iron which the consumer 
does not require. But there is never enough iron pro- 
duced to wholly fill this gap, and so it is that the promi- 
nent feature of the British iron market is that there is 
always a “yearning void,” “a demand which is never 
satisfied.” 

The prominent feature which distinguishes the Ameri- 
can mode of selling iron is that the consumer is being 
constantly visited and importuned to buy. The producer 
naturally seeks to employ the most successful selling 
agent. The selling agent who did not visit the consumer 
would sell little or no iron, and would lose both his cus- 
tomers and his agency. As long as the consumer is the 
only buyer of iron there will be an unsought surplus, and 
that surplus will seek the buyer in some way. 

In discussing the warrant system a Glasgow gentle- 
man said, in effect, that the warrant system has been to us 
a great educator. Through it we have learned to take 
broad views of business. We look upon prices and stocks 
of iron not in the light of a month or a year, but in the 
light of 10 or 50 years. We argue that what has oc- 
curred in the past will be repeated in the future, if the 
same causes exist in the future. We have learned that 
every few years there is a sudden and great increase in 
the demand for iron, with a corresponding increase in its 
price, and we shape all our business caluculations to take 
advantage of these periodic conditions, with little regard 
to what the conditions are for the current month or year. 
The warrant dealer, for instance, in deciding what per- 
centage of warrants he will carry from time to time 
against his protective contract, is largely governed by 
what he estimates to be the magnitude of his risk from 
time to time. If, for instance, the price of iron during 
years of dullness falls to 37 shillings, and the price dur- 
ing years of prosperity rises to 70 shillings, he knows 
that when the market price is in the neighborhood of 
37 shillings his risk is comparatively large, hence he 
aims to carry a large amount of warrants against his 
protective contracts. When, on the other hand, the mar- 
ket price is in the neighborhood of 70 shillings, he knows 
his risk is comparatively small, hence he aims to carry 
a small amount of warrants against his protective con- 
tracts. If these conditions resulted in bringing both the 
consumer and the dealer into the market for their 
heaviest purchases at the same time, it would have a 
tendency to increase the extreme fluctuations, but fortu- 
nately prices are lowest when consumers are taking the 
least, and low prices is the incentive which causes the 
dealers to make their largest purchases; then, when 
prosperous times and high prices return, in which the 
consumers are making their heaviest purchases, the deal- 
ers are making their lightest purchases. Thus the war- 
rant system, through the free working of natural condi- 
tions, becomes the balance wheel or regulator of the iron 
supply. 


Through years of experience it has been found that 
the demand from consumers is so great during booms 
that they need all the iron in existence, and at the same 
time the warrant dealer must hold iron in some manner 
to make himself safe on his protective contracts. It 
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has come to pass, therefore, that when all the reserve 
iron goes out of warrant yards during a boom, the 
warrant dealer, if he protects himself at all, can only 
do so by making purchases of iron for future delivery 
from the iron maker. As noted before, the iron maker 
never sells iron for delivery a long time ahead, except 
to protect himself against a decline, and then he sells 
by warrant, on exchange. Thus it has come about that 
when the period of high prices comes in which the iron 
maker finds, it to his interest to sell a long time ahead 
he has a natural market created for him; that is, the 
warrant dealer lets his spot iron go to the consumer, 
and protects himself by future delivery contracts with 
the maker. 

During the last 15 years the production of iron has 
been so small in Great Britain that the dealers have not 
been able to secure their usual stocks, and have already 
commenced to look to other iron countries for part of 
the iron necessary to cover their protective contracts, 
Some of the British dealers have carried American war- 
rants and have already signified their desire to introduce 
them to dealings on the Royal Exchange of Glasgow as 
soon as they are sold on exchange in the United States 
in sufficient quantities to furnish daily official quotations. 
The American market will therefore have the benefit 
of British carriage of reserve stocks as soon as conditions 
will justify. 

One of the great engineers of the last generation once 
said, in substance, that whenever man tries to resist nature, 
he is certain to meet defeat, while if he will but study 
nature’s laws and fit his plans to them he can with 
their aid accomplish what would otherwise have been an 
impossibility. Take water, for instance. How utterly 
powerless man is against its force, and yet by studying 
its nature and conforming his plans to its laws he can 
accomplish with its aid what would otherwise be im- 
possible. This is the essence of the success of the British 
iron system. The natural tendencies which pertain to 
the iron business have not been resisted; no attempt 
has been made to restrict production or force prices. 
Every tendency is allowed to take its natural course. The 
trade have simply studied the natural laws of the iron 
business, and by conforming their plans to these laws 
have made them serve their purpose, and accomplished 
what would have been impossible without such aid. 


Supply and Demand, 

The British iron master believes implicitly in the law 
of supply and demand. He believes that prices go up 
when the demand exceeds the supply, and that they go 
down when the supply exceeds the demand, but he never 
makes the mistake of confusing the word “stock” with 
the word “ supply.” Whether the stock is large or small 
does not depend on its amount, but on whether the stock, 
added to current product, is more than sufficient, or less 
than sufficient, to supply the demand which is to be made 
upon it. A very large amount of stock may be part of 
a very small supply, and a very small amount of stock 
may be part of a very large supply. As an evidence of 
this he points to the year 1888-1889, when the stock of 
Scotch pig iron in Connal’s stores alone was equal to 
14 months’ production, and yet the supply was so inade- 
quate that the price rose within six months from 37 
shillings 1 penny to 64 shillings 10 pence, and to the year 
1874-1875, when the stock was down to 17,000 tons, and 
yet the supply was so excessive that the price fell from 
109 to 57 shillings 6 pence. 

If the commodity being considered is one the pro- 
duction of which can be increased quickly enough to 
supply any sudden large demand, then a small quantity 
may be an ample stock, but if it is an article the con- 
sumption of which may increase 100 per cent. within six 
months, and the production cannot be increased in like 
proportions under 12 months, then nothing short of a 
quantity equal to six months’ production would be an 
ample stock. 

Another gentleman in Glasgow, speaking of iron 
stocks, said, in substance, “ We are never frightened by 
seeing the stock of iron in Scotland increase gradually 
to six, nine and 12 months’ production. We know that 
as a time for a return to prosperity approaches it is 
the custom of dealers to protect themselves by carrying 
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a large percentage of iron against their contracts. We 
interpret the large accumulation to mean that the dealers 
are looking for the periodic advance; and we know from 
experience that any stock which can possibly be accumu- 
lated, no matter how large, will be absorbed by actual 
consumption when the prosperous time comes.” They 
point with pride to statistics as evidence that every 
great advance which has occurred in the price of pig iron 
in Great Britain has commenced when stocks were very 
large. They are, therefore, never afraid of stocks getting 
too large; their only fear is that they may not get large 
enough. Five times they have seen accumulations rang- 
ing from seven to 14 months’ production exhausted by 
actual consumption. Five times the dealers have absorbed 
all the surplus iron the furnaces have turned out during 
long years of dullness, and five times it has been taken 
off their hands at enormous prices. 


Fluctuations. 

In comparing the extreme fluctuations in the prices 
of pig iron in the two countries, it is found that the price 
of iron does not go as low in Great Britain in depressed 
times, or as high in properous times, as it does in the 
United States. For instance, during the last depression 
the lowest price reached in Great Britain was 44 shillings 
2 pence, equal to $10.58, in Glasgow, as against $6 in 
Alabama. The highest price reached was $17.77 in 
Glasgow, as against $25 in Alabama. Here we have 
within the last five years a fluctuation of 68 per cent. 
in Great Britain, against a fluctuation of 316 per cent. in 
the United States. Reviewing the past, we find that in 
the 1880 period there was a fluctuation of 60 per cent. 
in Glasgow, as against 125 per cent. in Cincinnati. In 
the 1864 period a fluctuation of 45 per cent. in Glasgow, 
as against 344 per cent. in Cincinnati. In the 1854 period 
a fluctuation of 45 per cent. in Glasgow, as against 163 
per cent. in Cincinnati. 

There is a belief among many people that to introduce 
any commodity to exchange dealings is certain to bring 
about greater fluctuations in the price of that commodity. 
Investigation has shown that the result is directly the 
opposite. In 1889 an expert accountant was employed 
for several weeks to tabulate the price of all exchange 
commodities; first for the years they had been dealt in 
on exchanges, and then an equal number of years before 
they were dealt in on exchanges. The facts revealed by 
this investigation are impressive. The extreme fluctua- 
tions in the price of wheat for the first 11 years during 
which it was dealt in on exchange was 141 per cent., as 
against 290 per cent. for the last 11 years before it was 
dealt in on exchange. In corn, the extreme fluctuation 
was 200 per cent. for the first 11 years.during exchange 
dealings, against 315 per cent. for the last 11 years before 
exchange dealings. In mineral oil, the extreme fluctua- 
tion was 64 cents to $1.06 per barrel at the wells during 
the first nine years it was dealt in on exchange, whereas 
the extreme fluctuation was from 52 cents to $7.88 the 
last nine years before it was dealt in on exchange. So 
with every commodity which has been introduced on ex- 
change, the dealings have resulted in a pronounced cur- 
tailment of the extreme fluctuations. In other words, 
exchange dealings have had the effect of bringing about 
greater stability in the price of each and every com- 
modify brought under the influence of such dealings. 

But this was not the most remarkable feature dis- 
closed by the investigation. It was found that before the 
introduction to exchange dealings only small stocks were 
accumulated, and these were a great burden to the pro- 
ducers, whereas after exchange dealings were inaugu- 
rated enormous stocks were carried by outside capital, 
and the producers were entirely relieved of all such bur- 
dens. For instance, the largest stock of oil carried before 
it was dealt in on exchange was 500,000 barrels, and this 
stock proved such a burden to the producers that it car- 
ried prices down to 52 cents per barrel. After it was 
introduced to exchange dealings the stock soon rose to 
36,000,000 barrels, and this large stock was carried by 
outside capital with such ease that the lowest price 
reached during the first nine years of exchange dealings 
was 64 cents per barrel at the wells. 

The injuries which result to the iron producing busi- 
ness from abnormal advances in the price of iron are 
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many; among these is the abnormal] advance in the cost 
of its production. When the inevitable decline in prices 
comes it is very rapid in this country, and in a very 
short time the selling price is carried below the cost of 
production. The reason the decline is so rapid is that all 
the surplus iron made must be carried by the producers, 
or forced off on the consumers in advance of their re- 
quirements; when the latter method is resorted to a 
large concession in price is made on each new sale, and 
thus the price is carried down rapidly from week to week. 
in the United States a single forced sale will sometimes 
break the market as much as one or two dollars per ton. 
But how can this be avoided as long as forced sales can- 
not be avoided, and the consumer is the only buyer? In 
Great Britain, when a forced sale is made, it is done on 
exchange, at a concession of perhaps one or two pennies 
per ton, instead of one or two dollars. 

The writer was told by dealers in Glasgow that if an 
attempt was made to force off 10,000 tons of iron on the 
consumers’ market in Great Britain it would be fully as 
disastrous to prices as it is in this country, whereas 10,000 
tons can be forced off by warrant, on exchange, within 
an. hour, without depressing prices more than one penny 
a ton. One gentleman exhibited his books to show that 
a forced sale of 30,000 tons had been made for a certain 
party, on a dull market, between noon one day and noon 
the next, which had forced the price down but one penny 
and a half, and added that this was a fair example of 
what could be done at almost any time. 

The British iron master is never forced to seek the 
consumer; he waits for the consumer to come to him; 
this the consumer is sure to do when he needs iron, and, 
when he does, a sale can be made without any sacrifice. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Armor Plate Contracts. 


No «Understanding ’’ Between the Government 
and the Manufacturers. 


WASHINGTON, January 26, 1904.—The House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs has received from Admiral O’Neil, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, a memorandum in reply 
to certain questions propounded by the committee with 
reference to a statement alleged to have been made by 
Charles M. Schwab, ex-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, to the effect that “it was the under- 
standing with the Government when the Carnegie Com- 
pany erected an armor plate plant that the Carnegie and 
Bethlehem Companies were to share the work and that 
the price at which the contract was to be awarded was 
always understood by the Government before the bids 
were submitted.” Admiral O’Neil was interrogated as 
to the correctness of this statement and also as to how 
many tons of armor plate each of these companies has 
furnished, or contracted to furnish, up to the present time 
and the price therefor, and whether any other company 
has furnished armor plate and, if so, at what price. 

Admiral O’Neil utilizes these interrogatories as the 
text for a highly interesting statement of the develop- 
ment of the armor making industry in the United States, 
and makes entirely clear that whether Mr. Schwab was 
correctly or incorrectly quoted, the Government has at 
no time been in collusion with the armor plate manu- 
facturers, but has constantly sought to secure armor at 
the lowest possible price and has been fairly successful 
in this effort. Incidentally, Admiral O’Neil brings out 
the interesting fact that up to the present time the armor 
plate contracts let by the Navy Department have ag- 
gregated no less than 95,223 tons at a cost of $47,468,388. 

Taking up the question as to whether the price at 
which armor was to be delivered has always been under- 
stood by the Government before the bids were submitted, 
Admiral O’Neil says that it is impossible for him, or for 
any one now in the Navy Department, to say from his 
own knowledge what understanding Secretary Tracy may 
have had with the Carnegie Steel Company when he 
gave them his first contract for 6054 tons of armor, on 
November 20, 1890, or what his ideas were with respect 
to future contracts. He adds, however, that certain 
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special reports of the Secretary of the Navy in 1891 and 
1892 throw considerable light on the subject, and he 
proceeds to make some significant quotations therefrom. 
These reports show that from the outset the Navy De- 
partment endeavored to induce the Carnegie Company 
to undertake the production of armor plate on the basis 
of competition with the Bethlehem Company, and largely 
because of the “ unsatisfactory condition at that time of 
the work under the Bethlehem contract.” With regard 
to this movement on the part of the Department, Secre- 
tary Tracy in his report for 1892 said that “ although 
the Department was disposed to make all possible al- 
lowance for the difficulties of beginning the manufacture 
of armor in the hope that the Bethlehem Company might 
be able to make an approximation to the fulfillment of 
their contract, they nevertheless foresaw during the 
course of the year 1890 that unless some step was taken 
to provide an additional supply, the completion of all 
the armored ships then under construction would be de- 
layed for an indefinite time, and to prevent this a con- 
tract was made November 20 of that year with Carnegie. 
Phipps & Co. to make and deliver about 6000 tons of 
armor at the price named in the Bethlehem contract.” 


The Original Contract, 


Continuing, Admiral O’Neil states that the original 
Bethlehem contract referred to by Secretary Tracy was 
awarded by Secretary Whitney after competition by pub- 
lic advertisement, and that “ there is no reason to suppose 
that there was the slightest collusion between the respec- 
tive bidders and the Government in the case of this the 
first armor contract.” That Secretary Tracy, before giv- 
ing the Carnegie Company a contract at the same price 
as the Bethlehem Company, undertook to obtain the 
armor at a less price, was stated by Secretary Tracy him- 
self, and by Mr. Carnegie, in evidence given by them 
before the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, when 
Secretary Tracy testified that “I wanted them to manu- 
facture it at a less price because, to my mind, the price 
paid to Bethlehem seemed to be an excessive price, and 
I tried to make a better bargain,” but Mr. Carnegie was 
positive and absolute that he would not make a different 
price from that made with Bethlehem. 

The first contract with the Carnegie Company is stat- 
ed by Admiral O’Neil to be the only armor contract ever 
made without advertisement, Congress having passed in 
the following year an act requiring that all armor plate 
be thereafter procured by competition after public adver- 
tisement. When the third contract was made, in 1893, 
both companies bid the same price and the total amount 
was divided between them. As to the coincidence of 
price, Admiral O’Neil says that “there is no reason to 
suppose that there was an collusion or understanding 
between the bidders and any Government official or other 
person as to those bids, or that the price to be paid was 
known to the Navy Department beforehand, but it is 
manifest that there was an understanding between the 
respective bidders as to the price they would bid, as 
both bid exactly alike.” Similar conditions were encoun- 
tered by the Department as to the fourth, fifth and sixth 
contracts, as to which Admiral O’Neil says that there 
was no collusion between the bidders and any officer of 
the Government, nor was the price to be paid known be- 
forehand to the Navy Department. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that the bidders had an understanding. - 


The Government Factory Alternative. 


The seventh contract, the largest ever made, was 
executed November 26 and 28, 1900. There were three 
bidders under this advertisement—namely, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, the Carnegie Steel Company and the 
Midvale Steel Company. The two former bid the same 
—namely, $445 a ton plus a royalty of $25 for the best 
class of armor—and coupled their bid with the proviso 
that it was only good if they were awarded one-half of 
the total quantity included in the advertisement. The 
Midvale Steel Company submitted a bid for the best 
quality of armor, the prices ranging from $438 to $530 
a ton, depending upon the amount, with the provision 
that they were to receive an award of not less than 20,000 
tons. All these bids were rejected and the Secretary 
of the Navy took up for consideration the act of June 7. 
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1900, authorizing the Department to procure a site and 
erect a Government factory if unable to purchase armor 
at “reasonable and equitable prices.” Subsequently 
negotiations with the bidders were renewed, the Midvale 
Steel Company withdrew, and ultimately awards were 
made dividing the armor between the Carnegie and Beth- 
lehem companies at $420 per ton, exclusive of such royal- 
ties as the manufacturers might be obliged to pay. In 
commenting upon these proceedings Admiral O’Neil says 
that “it is quite evident from the above facts that there 
was no collusion or previous understanding between the 
bidders and the Department as to the prices to be bid, or 
as to the awards, and that the Department used every 
effort to reduce the cost of armor and would have been 
glad to award a suitable amount of armor to the third 
bidder, and contemplated doing so had they not with- 
drawn from the field.” 

The eighth contract was made in February, 1903, and 
only two bids were received, one from the Bethlehem and 
ene from the Carnegie Company. Both bids were alike, 
the prices being the same as in the preceding contract. 
The award was made by an approximately equal division 
among the two companies, with regard to which Admiral 
O’Neil says: “It can be positively asserted that there 
was no collusion or understanding between the bidders 
and the Government as to the price to be bid, or in any 
other respect, with regard to these contracts. The award 
was equally divided in order that the Department might 
have the benefit of the maximum output of both bidders.” 

With regard to the ninth and last armor contracts, 
which were made in December, 1903, and January, 1904, 
Admiral O'Neil says: 

“Three bids were received, from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the Carnegie Steel Company and the Midvale 
Steel Company respectively, the two former bidding alike 
and the same prices as under the preceding bidding—that 
is, $420 plus a royalty of $33.07 per ton for the best 
quality of armor—the Midvale Steel Company bidding 
$398 a ton for armor of this class. Under this bidding 
the Midvale Steel Company were awarded 6180 tons of 
armor, the Bethlehem Steel Company 5372 tons, and the 
Carnegie Steel Company 5258 tons. The Midvale Steel 
Company would have been given an award for a greater 
quantity, except that by the terms of their bid deliveries 
would not be made in time for the vessels for which the 
armor was intended; moreover, the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, having had no previous experience in the manu- 
facture of armor, may be expected to experience con- 
siderable difficulty and delay in turning out a satis- 
factory product.” 

An Emphatic Denial. 

Summing up the facts with regard to all contracts 
let during his incumbency of the post of Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Admiral O’Neil says: 

“Since June 1, 1897, a period of nearly seven years, I 
have held the position of Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, and am thoroughly conversant with every detail 
in connection with all the armor contracts made during 
that period, in which about 69,000 tons of armor has been 
contracted for—that is, about 70 per cent. of all the 
armor contracted for for the Government—and I can say 
without any reservation that during this period there 
has been no collusion or understanding with the bidders 
as to the price to be bid, nor has there been any previous 
understanding as to how much armor would be awarded 
to any bidder. When the bids were alike and confined to 
two bidders it has been the general practice to divide 
the award equally between them, not on account of any 
agreement to do so, but because by so doing more prompt 
deliveries would be insured, and because the require- 
ments of the Government demanded the maximum 
output of the only two concerns—namely, the Bethlehem 
and the Carnegie Works—which were equipped for the 
manufacture of armor.” 

Replying to the second question, as to how many tons 
of armor plate each of the companies has furnished or 
contracted to furnish the Government withjn the past 
ten years, and the price therefor, Admiral O’Neil submits 
a table showing that the Bethlehem Steel Company’s con- 
tracts aggregated 42,438 tons at a total cost of $23,081,- 
615; the Carnegie Company’s, 46,605 tons at a cost of 
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$21,933,351, and the Midvale Steel Company’s, 6180 tons 
at a cost of $2,453,422, or a grand total of 95,223 tons at 
a cost of $47,468,388. The highest price per ton was 
$671.13, paid to the Carnegie Company under the con- 
tract of 1893, and the lowest price was $396.99, the bid 
of the Midvale Steel Company, under the contract of De- 
cember 15, 1903, upon which no deliveries have yet been 
made. 

The third question, as to whether any other company 
has furnished armor plate for the Government than the 
Bethlehem and Carnegie companies, is answered in the 
statements above submitted by Admiral O’Neil. In con- 
clusion, he says: 

“From the foregoing it will be seen that there is no 
understanding on the part of the Government that the 
Carnegie and Bethlehem companies were or are to share 
the work of making armor for the Government, or that 
the price at which contracts were or are to be awarded 
was or is always understood by the Government before 
the bids were submitted. In further support of the 
evidence that the Government was not in collusion with 
the armor manufacturers, attention is invited to the fact 
that the Secretary of the Navy (Mr. Herbert) in his 
annual report of 1896 brought to the attention of the 
President his successful efforts to reduce the cost of 
armor for the ‘ Kearsage’ and ‘ Kentucky,’ which was fol- 
lowed at a later period by a Congressional inquiry into 
the cost of armor. A report of this investigation is con- 
tained in Document 151, House of Representatives, Fifty- 
fourth Congress, second session, in which, as will be 
seen on page 44, Secretary Herbert recommended that 
Congress should authorize the erection of an armor plant 
should the Navy Department be unable to contract for 
armor at a fair price. 

“TI consider the present situation with regard to armor 
very satisfactory, as there are two large and well 
equipped establishments, having great experience, turn- 
ing out armor in quantities considerably in excess of the 
contract stipulations, which is most advantageous to the 
xyovernment, and a third bidder has come into the field 
at a lower price. 

“ These three establishments will probably be able to 
meet the requirements of the Government for a number 
of years to come, but how they will bid in the future 
remains to be seen. The cost of armor is considerably 
less in the United States than it is abroad, while the 
quality is equal to the best that is made anywhere. The 
armor for all ships authorized to date has been contracted 
for.” 

Admiral O’Neil’s answers to the Naval Committee’s 
questions are regarded by the committee as full and con- 
clusive, and the incident is therefore considered as closed. 


W. L. C. 
—~-e—__. 


L. H. O’Donnell, who has been for some years secre- 
tary and general manager of the Chicago Steel Mfg. Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind., has withdrawn from his active 
official capacity with that company and purchased an in- 
terest in the business of the M. J. Carnahan Company 
of Washington and Loogootee, Ind., wholesale and retail 
hardware dealers. Mr. O'Donnell will assume his, new 
duties February 1, though he still retains his financia) 
interest and his position as secretary of the Chicago 
Steel Manufacturing Company. Mr. O’Donnell, previous 
to his association with the Chicago Steel Mfg. Company, 
was for ten years with H. A. Martens & Sons of Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, and ten years with the firm that he is now 
rejoining. In July, 1901, he organized the Collier Shovel 
& Stamping Company of Washington, Ind., which wags 
later consolidated with the Chicago Steel Mfg. Company. 
Frank M. Baldwin, who is vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Chicago Steel Mfg. Company, will assume 
the active management of the company in addition to his 
present duties. It will be recalled that the plant of the 
Chicago Steel Mfg. Company at Hammond was destroyed 
by fire several weeks ago and that it is to be rebuilt. 


The Boston News Bureau reports that the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston have during 
1903 purchased 298,245 pounds of aluminum wire suffi- 
cient to equip 82 miles of high tension transmission line. 
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Patents and the Patent Law. 





The Journal of the Association of Engineering So- 
cieties for December contains two papers of more than 
ordinary general interest and importance, discussing the 
subject of patents and the administration of the patent 
laws. As this is a matter of consequence to all who have 
identification with the manufacturing interests of the 
country, as well as to the class known as “ inventors i 
a term not always accurately descriptive as applied to 
those who make what the Patent Office rules recognize 
as patentable inventions—these papers invite discussion. 
One is by George W. Dickie, past president of the Tech- 
nical Society of the Pacific Coast, raising the question 
whether patent laws are longer necessary to progress in 
the mechanic arts; the other by John Richards, also past 
president of the same body, discussing patent law admin- 
istration in this and other countries. 

Mr. Dickie’s views in support of his thesis are briefly 
summarized in the following paragraph: 


The whole reason for the existence of patents is the monopo- 
lizing by the inventor, for a limited period, of the benefits de- 
rived from an’ invention, on the supposition that there will 
result a lasting benefit to the public after the term of the 
patent has expired. A very small percentage of the patents 
granted meet this condition, for, to do so, they must cover real 
inventions. The mechanical arts have reached such a stage of 
development that new combinations of mechanical devices, in 
the sense of invention, are hardly possible, and, in my opinion, 
a patent should be issued only where some new contrivance has 
been invented to produce a new result. I would not have any 
real inventcr go unrewarded, but, in order to recompense the 
few inventors who have done work worthy of recognition by 
their follow men, it should not be necessary for the public 
generally, and the mechanical arts in particular, to carry the 
huge load of patent protected devices of all sorts described in 
patent specifications, which, owing to cleverly worded claims, 
prevent a free application of the proper device to accomplish 
the end in view. 


It would be difficult for one who should regard the 
question wholly free from the bias of self interest to re- 
sist the conclusion that Mr. Dickie is right, both in what 
he says and what he means. He illustrates his point by 
an example drawn from personal experience. In 1898 
the Navy Department issued specifications for three 
battle ships containing the following provision: “ Lifting 
gear shall be provided for all armored hatch covers which 
can be worked by hand power from above and from below. 
Such shutters and doors of armor as may be directed are 
to be fitted to be opened and closed by electric power, the 
electric power appliances to be worked without discon- 
necting the hand gear.” Also the following: “ The prin- 
cipal sliding water tight doors below the protective deck, 
as directed, to be eapable of being operated on an ap- 
proved system by power, each such door to be capable 
of being operated by hand or by power from either side, 
and all to be capable of being closed simultaneously from 
a distance by power from two stations located as di- 
rected.” This problem was worked out de novo, by the 
combination of old and well-known elements to attain a 
perfectly natural result. In May, 1899, the plans were 
finished and a working model set up and tested in the 
yard of the Union Iron Works, San Francisco. In No- 
vember of that year Mr. Dickie was invited to see a dif- 
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ferent arrangement in experimental operation at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. This was subsequently paten.ed 
by the United States Naval Constructor who had de- 
signed it and built it; the patent, of 1900, was assigned to 
a company originally making doors operated by hydraulic 
power, and under its broad claims, covering the combina- 
tion of a door, the bulkhead to which the door is secured 
and ,the mechanism for operating it, suit was brought 
against the San Francisco concern for heavy damages for 
infringement, and an injunction obtained restraining the 
use in Government work of a device designed and demon- 
strated months before the patent alleged to have been 
infringed was applied for. The case is a flagrant one, 
but in many respects typical. On it Mr. Dickie bases an 
argument, which we have not space to follow in detail, 
but which leads him to the following generalization: 


I do not wish to be understood as opposed to all patents. 
I believe in rewarding every one who, by invention or skill, 
succeeds in making new combinations of well-known devices tc 
accomplish results whereby the public will be ultimately bene- 
fited, and I would have such rewards liberal and sure; but 
patent claims cleverly worded to cover combinations of well- 
known devices—to accomplish well-known results obtained for 
business purposes—that are to prevent others from using the 
same combinations or mechanical equivalents I would abolish, 
and thereby stop 90 per cent. of the patent business, with 
decided advantage to the real inventor, who at present is lost 
amid the multitude of imitation inventors and patent sharps. 


That Mr. Dickie’s plan for accomplishing the end he 
deems advantageous is not as satisfactory as his argu- 
ment is convincing, is not surprising. It may take as 
long to wisely recast the patent law system of the United 
States as it has taken to build it up. It would require 
more than human intelligence to sit in judgment on 
patent applications and decide fairly and wisely which 
covered real inventions and which did not. Perhaps the 
end could be reached by an amendment to the law 
declaring unpatentable any combination of old elements 
which could reasonably be assumed to be an incident in 
the normal progress of the art. This would limit the 
patent privilege to the specific new thing invented or 
discovered, per se, and not as an element of a combina- 
tion of well-known devices. A suggestion of the justice 
of this limitation is found in the refusal of the Patent 
Office to allow a claim for a general result independent 
ot the way in which such result is attained. This, how- 
ever, does not go far enough to meet the evil to which 
Mr. Dickie calls attention. 

In general agreement with Mr. Dickie’s contention, 
Mr. Richards has given attention to the causes tributary 
to the present extremely unsatisfactory operation of the 
patent laws, and to the means by which they may be 
corrected. However, he discovers the just grounds for 
objection rather in the administration of the patent 
laws than in the principle of protection to invention and 
adaptation of means to ends which is recognized in all 
countries having industrial interests to promote, except 
Holland. The following extract from his paper will be 
of interest to all for whom the subject has importance : 

Our laws permit or grant patents on the means or agents 
of production only—that is, on contrivances or discoveries that 
produce results, and particularly: bar patents on principles or 
on modes of operating. This, it will be seen, opens the door 
for endless patents on nearly the same thing, with slight dif- 
ferences that often turn upon mere phrases of speech. The 
German Government grants patents on results, or, in their terms, 
on “ new technical-results,”” paying but little attention to means 


or implements. Claims to express compendiously the subject 
matter of an invention are limited to one that must involve 


what is called a “ unitary concept.” Other claims may be 
added, not more than three, explanatory of the first. This 
plainly involves a complete change of system. .. . It 


would be an enormous innovation in this country for our astute 
patent agents, who can write 20 permutation claims on a nut- 
cracker, but it is an advance to a higher plane, is logical and 
must commend itself to all who will analyze the true spirit and 
intent of patent grants for inventions. This juggling system 
of “ permutation claims” is a distinguishing feature of modern 
practice in this country. It is a-device that had its origin 
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with patent agents, and because the claims in American patents 
were construed separately and independently. It is the re- 
verse in England, where a patent falls with each and any of 
its elaims; and in France, where, until very recently, a patent 
required no claim at all separate from the body of the specifica- 
tion. This latter system permitted full discretion to the courts, 
and this discretion, I am glad to say, has been seldom abused. 

One of the difficulties of the American patent system 
is that its theory does not admit of application in prac- 
tice. The talent required for the work of examination 
cannot be had for the salaries which the Government 
deems sufficient for the pay of officers charged with the 
delicate and responsible duty of passing upon applica- 
tions. As Mr. Richards shows, the operation of the 
Federal Patent Office is “an amazing example of routine 
work, done by rule and apparently without persona! 
dliscretion—by rules which have grown out of the conduct 
of the office and the circumstances of procedure.” This 
is very exact and discriminating criticism. The tendency 
of the office is to become more and more technical. With 
limited sources of information, practically no knowledge 
ot the state of the art, except as it is reflected in the 
patent records, and with more concern for a close ob- 
servance of the “rules of practice,” than for either nov- 
elty or utility, the office undertakes to allow or reject 
claims, and in its action is very largely, though, perhaps, 
unconsciously, guided by the skill of clever counsel, who 
have attained high proficiency in the art of drawing 
ciaims. Some time ago a test was made to see what 
could be patented in the way of a device so old that al? 
record of its beginnings was lost. It was asserted by an 
expert in patent soliciting that he could obtain a patent 
for the usual and familiar form of coffee mill in almost 
universal use, and that the claims to cover it broadly 
eould be so drawn that the office would allow them with- 
out amendment. The test was made, the application filed 
and an allowance obtained. The reason was that in no 
record likely to be accessible to the examiners was the 
coffee mill shown or described, and the claims to cover 
it could be so drawn that the familiar piece of kitchen 
furniture would not be called to mind. A condition of af- 
fairs which makes this possible is essentially unsatis- 
factory to every one but the solicitors. 


Of the function of the examiner Mr. Richards says: 


A primary examiner, instead of acting in what may be 
called a professional capacity, performs routine duties in which 
his individuality is usually eliminated. He does not even 
sign his decisions and has no power to amend them. No matter 
how mistaken they may be, they must go permanently into the 
record. But, strangest of all, he exercises a triple function, so 
to speak, being a whole tribunal in himself, acting as witness, 
counsel and judge. He prepares the evidence, presents it as 
attorney for the Government as against the client, and then 
passes judicially upon his own findings by deciding whether the 
applicant shall or shall not have the privilege of defending his 
claims in the law courts. These duties, instead of being pro- 
fessional and advisory, are arbitrary; they consequently fail 
to command the confidence of inventors and put the bureau in 
a false position before the country. 

As illustrating how the present American system may 
work substantial injustice to the discoverer of a principle 
of prime value in the arts, Mr. Richards cites the case 
of Jearum Atkins, who, in 1853, filed in the Patent Office 
in Washington an application for a patent for a water 
wheel of the unfilled or impulse type, and in his specifica- 
tion set forth in the form of a well written treatise the 
principle on which such a wheel would operate. It was 
promptly rejected, on the ground that the device was in- 
operative and did not embody an invention. Being a poor 
man the inventor could not prosecute his claim through 
the courts, and thus lost the advantage of his original 
and valuable investigations. Some six years later Escher, 
Wyss & Co. of Zurich began making water wheels of the 
impulse type, and the practice quickly extended over 


Europe. It was introduced into this country in 1890 
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through the plans for the water wheels at Niagara, fur- 
nished by Fraesch & Picard of Geneva. 

Another case in point is found in impulse-acting 
steam engines. This type was invented about 80 years 
ago by William Avery of Syracuse, but, as Mr. Richards 
shows, there is not in this country to-day a single maker 
of impulse-acting engines who is not imitating European 
types or paying tribute under American patents granted 
to foreigners. In 1895 a distinct invention in ignition 
apparatus for gas engines was made by George E. Hoyt 
of San Francisco. The application was promptly re- 
jected, was vigorously prosecuted for two years and 
finally abandoned, but the device is to-day one of con- 
trolling importance in the manufacture of gas engines. 

The only suggestion as to remedy for the defects of 
the American patent system which Mr. Richards is pre- 
pared to make looks to the imitation of the essential fea- 
tures of the German system, in which the basis of patent- 
ability is found in “ technica] results.” It is to be re- 
gretted, perhaps, that any discussion of the subject is 
necessarily to a great extent ucademic. The evils of our 
system are hedged round by all the safeguards which 
some 3000 registered patent agents can devise. Inventors 
do not know what they want, Congress is indifferent to 
the whole subject, and the representatives of aggregated 
capital are shrewd enough to see that any change in the 
system would operate to their disadvantage in making it. 
harder than it now is to appropriate property in inven-— 


tions. 
——_+--o—__—_ 


The Development of the Central West. 


One of the causes of the prosperity of the Central 
West, which proved such a source of satisfaction during 
the trying times of last year, is the diversification of in- 
dustry. Within the memory of middle aged men the 
country west of the Mississippi River was not only al- 
most exclusively agricultural, but nearly every farmer 
was a one-crop man. The northern part of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri valleys was given over to spring 
wheat. The central section was almost wholly domi- 
nated by corn. The southern territory scarcely recog- 
nized anything but cotton as worthy of attention. Most 
of what was raised had to be shipped to distant markets, 
the local consumption being light. Whenever growing 
conditions were propitious and markets were favorable 
the one-crop farmer was amply rewarded for his labors 
and was a heavy buyer of manufactured products. But 
it would frequently happen that either the markets were 
overstocked or growing conditions were unfavorable, 
when the farmer barely made both ends meet and his 
purchases were limited. It was necessary for his welfare 
that he should both be able to raise a good crop and to 
sell it. There were times when granaries were full to 
bursting, but prices were so low in the distant markets 
that produce could not be profitably moved from the 
farm. Blessed with too great plenty the farmer was 
unable to derive any advantage from it, and manufac- 
turers felt the loss of his purchasing power. Thus the 
West for a long period experienced alternations of pros- 
perity and deep adversity, sometimes absorbing manufac- 
tured products with an appetite that could searcely be 
appeased and at other times buying very sparingly. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to claim that these conditions 
have permanently changed, in view of the fact that so re- 
cently as 1893 to 1897 the West passed through a period 
of large crops and low purchasing capacity. Neverthe 
less, there is good ground for the belief that this section 
of the country has made such substantial progress from 
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its dependence on single crops that it can be relied upou 
steadily to contribute toward the nation’s. material pros- 
perity. _Its agricultural resources will continue indefi- 
nitely to be its main reliance, because it possesses sucii 
a vast area of arable and well watered land. But in- 
stead of depending upon single crops the farmers of that 
fertile section have learned to give attention to the culti- 
vation of mixed crops and the raising of other income 
bearing products, as greatly needed as cereals and cotton. 
The cities and towns have grown rapidly with the devel- 
opment of the country and are affording steadily increas- 
ing local markets for the consumption of agricultural 
products. Further than this, however, is the influence 
being felt of the development of manufacturing industries 
and the utilization of nature’s mineral treasures. The 
growth of manufacturing interests in that section has 
-been marked by peculiar experiences. The factories 
which have been most flourishing are, of course, those 
which have been founded with the view of meeting the 
requirements of agriculture. Next come those whose 


products are most readily bought by people living isolated 


dives on farms. Unsuccessful ventures have been made 
in these lines by Eastern manufacturers, who foresaw 
the growth of the West and were convinced that the 
time would come when factories in that section would 
not only be necessary, but, if established, would capture 
the local trade. They either started in prematurely or 
began operations on too extensive a scale and were un- 
able to get sufficient business to sustain themselves. But 
while they failed, others, and mainly Western men, be- 
gan to manufacture in a small way and grew with the 
development of the country. To-day the entire section, 
from the Canada border to Texas and from the Missis- 
sippi to the Rocky Mountains, is alive with industrial 
interests which play a very important part in sustaining 
the agriculturists. In fact, the industrial interests are 
growing so rapidly that agriculturists have of late seri- 
ously felt one of the effects of industrial activity, which 
is the scarcity of labor. It is said to be almost impossible 
to keep men on the farms in numerous localities, owing 
to the higher wages offered by local manufacturing enter- 
prises. This is always the effect produced upon an agri- 
cultural community by the introduction of manufacturing 
industries. But while the farmer may feel some pinching 
in that respect, he is undoubtedly benefited in others. 
His inconvenience in that respect is certainly of small 
consequence as compared with other benefits received. 


——_ so e_——_- 


The statistical methods of our British cousins seem to 
need modernizing. Figures for the production of pig iron, 
Bessemer steel and open hearth steel by Great Britain 
for the first half of 1903 have just been given out by the 
British Iron Trade Association. It would seem that a 
country with so small an area as that of the United 
Kingdom should be able to know within a few weeks 
after the termination of any period what its output of 
these primary products had been in that time. Through 
eur columns, as derived through our own sources of in- 
formation, the American iron trade knows within two 
weeks after the close of every month what the production 
of pig iron was in that month. Less than two weeks 
after the new year opened we gave the figures for the 
expired year. For exact statistics, the report of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, which is due in a 
few days, will of course take precedence as authority, but 
for Commercial purposes the trade is already well in- 
formed as to what was accomplished in 1903. Germany 
does well also, the figures for 1908 having been given 
out this week. Judging from the record made for the 
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first half, it will not be possible to make even a close 
guess at the British pig iron production for the year until 
after the opening of next July. 

+e 


The Growth of Public Expenditures. 


The financial statement which the Secretary of the 
Treasury laid before Congress at the beginning of this 
session showed a rapidly decreasing surplus and a deficit 
in the next fiscal year if all the money asked for by the 
heads of departments should be voted. As the appro- 
priations aré always a good deal less than the depart- 
mental estimates, this threat of a deficit was not a serious 
matter in itself. The statement, however, is important 
because it points to considerable changes in our fiscal 
system that will have to be made in the near future. 

For many years the United States has been the envy 
of all European finance ministers, for with growing 
wealth, population and prosperity, and a small and al- 
most stationary army and navy, our public revenues 
were not only in excess of our needs, pretty liberally 
estimated, but they tended to increase faster than our 
national expenditures. Fourteen years ago the surplus 
was unwieldy in spite of heavy reductions of the bonded 
debt, and the McKinley tariff was enacted to reduce the 
revenues and eliminate the growing surplus. It was 
extremely successful, mainly through the remission of 
the sugar duties. Just as the last of the surplus was 
disappearing under the operations of this law, silverism 
and some reckless speculations precipitated the panic, and 
there followed several years of depression, due partly to 
continued silver agitation, partly to events here and 
in Europe in years preceding 1893, and partly to un- 
favorable agricultural conditions that prevailed for 
four years. 

Just as we began to recover from the depression came 
the Spanish war with increased expenditures, some bor- 
rowing and an increase of taxation, a part of which re- 
mained until less than two years ago. For a dozen 
years, then, abnormal conditions have affected the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, but now we have settled down 
to what we may hope is a prolonged period of peace and 
prosperity, with the public income and outgo uninfluenced 
by war, depression or currency delusions. 

With this resumption of normal Treasury operations 
we find that we are no longer in the single class of na- 
tions which we composed before 1890, the class whose 
income increased faster than its expenses, but that we 
have joined the class which embraces pretty much al! 
other nations, the class of nations whose expenses tend 
constantly to outgrow their receipts. Our army is a good 
deal more than twice as large as it was before the Spap- 
ish war, and it costs more to keep a large force in the 
Philippines than to keep a like number of soldiers at 
home. Our navy is costing five or six times as much 
as it did some 20 years ago, about the time the building 
of the new navy began. A large amount will be spent 
every year for new vessels. A plan is now preparing 
that will provide for the expenditure of $500,000,000 
during a series of years. Of course other expenses are 
increasing. It is very definitely stated in dispatches from 
Washington that a service pension bill is to be brought 
forward immediately. No one knows what expense it 
will involve. The Commissioner of Pensions has made 
an estimate but it is not given to the public. A Senator 
who, on party and geographical grounds, cannot be as- 
sumed to be friendly to the project, estimated that it 
would cost $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 the first -year. 
Sharp retrenchment in other directions is said to have 
been decided on in order to leave money for this purpose. 
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Of course it would be* premature to speculate about 
higher taxes or new sources of revenue. They will not 
be needed for a year or two in any event. Some curtail- 
ment of expenses may be found possible. With the in- 
creasing business of the country both customs and in- 
ternal revenue increase, and they may grow in the future 
faster than the Treasury estimates. But, in all proba- 
bility, we have now permanently joined the nations whose 
expenses, largely on account of their armies and navies, 
are constantly tending to outrun the normal revenues. 
The first change that should be made is in Congressional 
committees. We alone among nations have been able to 
get along without a Budget Committee. We alone have 
been so rich that we could be extravagant. Once we were 
poor and had the equivalent of a Budget Committee. 
Then the House divided revenues from expenditures in 
apportioning the work of committees. Next, one or two 
favored interests, for the avowed purpose of getting 
more money, got their appropriation bills away from the 
General Committee and had them assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, for example. Finally, some 15 years ago, when 
the surpluses were so large that no one cared much how 
the money went, about half the remaining bills were 
taken away from the General Committee and distributed 
among half a dozen committees, not one of which has to 
provide the revenues it proposes to disburse, not one of 
which is responsible for the aggregate expenses of the 
Government, and every one of which, therefore, strug- 
gles to get all it can for the only branch of the public 
service in which it is directly concerned. 

Of course, economy is almost impossible under such 
a system, and while the gentlemen in Congress cling 
tenaciously to chairmanships and influential committee 
assignments, the money bills will have to be concentrated 
and considered in connection with the tax bills, if the 
fiscal problem shall be, as it promises to become very 
soon, not the disposition of the surplus, but the avoidance 


of a deficit. 
——— ——_ ~>-0-@- 


Cotton passed the 15-cent mark on Friday of last 
week, as compared with a trifle over 9 cents in August. 
The advance in the price of cotton is one of the most 
remarkable developments of the time. When it began 
its upward movement, the rise was credited to specula- 
tion pure and simple, but the maintenance of the high 
level of values has shown that those who were mainly 
instrumental in marking up the price had been wiser 
than others in forecasting the cotton situation. Mills 
were recently reported to be buying cotton for next sum- 
mer’s delivery at 14 cents, although they insisted they 
could not afford to buy it when it was quoted at 11. 
Cotton has been selling at very low prices for a long 
period of years, and growers now hope that the upturn 
will not be of brief duration, but continue long enough 
to requite them amply for their patience and long suffer- 
ing. The wheat growers went through a similar ex- 
perience of protracted poverty, but have since had six 
years of prosperity. If this should be the pleasurable 
fortune of the cotton growers, the South will be a most 
inviting field for business enterprise. 


—- — ~~ 


The Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago has led to a gen- 
eral quickening of public conscience in the matter of fire 
escapes, sprinkler systems and fire protection generally, 
and a large number of property owners who have hereto- 
fore avoided or neglected to conform with the city 
ordinances in regard to fire escapes and elevator shafts 
ure now either voluntarily, or because of awakened pub- 
lie sentiment, installing such protective devices. 
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The Scotch and Northerri England Iron Trade. 


The Cleveland Output. 


GuLascow, January 14, 1904—Following up my report 
on the pig iron industry of Scotland for 1903, I am now 
able to submit estimates of the production in Cleveland. 
For some years the smelters there have refused to make 
any annual return to the trade of their output and stocks, 
and these figures are only to be obtained by a process 
of inductive reasoning and such information as one can 
collect from people on the spot. 

The broad facts in evidence are that Cleveland war- 
rants reached as high as 53 shillings 4% pence in 1903 
and as low as 41 shillings 6 pence, with an average for 
the year of 46 shillings 4 pence. At the end of December 
the stock of Cleveland ordinary iron in Connal & Co.’s 
warrant stores at Middlesbrough was 99,953 tons, and of 
hematite 300 tons. As to the output it must be explained 
that the Cleveland smelters use both native ore and 
about one-third of all the foreign ore imported into the 
United Kingdom. These imports last year were greater 
than in the two previous years, notwithstanding the dul- 
ness in hematite, and Cleveland smelters received 2,185,- 
997 tons of it, including not only the usual Bilbao quali- 
ties, but also a considerable quantity from Sweden. This 
is the largest import of ore since 1899, but 1894 was the 
record year. The output of the Cleveland iron mines was 
5,500,000 tons. There were more furnaces in operation 
overhead in 1903 than in 1902, and the average I place at 
three more, say at 81 as against 78. By the improve- 
ments which have been effected in the furnaces and the 
more constant working they get now, there is reason to 
believe that the product of the smaller number in 1903 
was pretty nearly equal to that of the larger number in 
1900. Then, again, a lurger proportion was on ordinary 
than on hematite, and furnaces on ordinary iron make a 
higher average return. The usual average used to be 500 
tons of Cleveland iron per furnace per week. It is now 
about 700 tons, perhaps rather more, as several of the 
furnaces now turn out 1000 tons each per week. 

On the basis, then, of the iron ore sent into consump- 
tion, of the furnaces in blast during the year, and of the 
improved capacity of the furnaces, I estimate the output 
of the whole of what is known as the Cleveland district 
in 1903 at 3,100,000 tons, of which about 1,000,000 tons 
was hematite and the rest ordinary basic and spiegel 
iron. The largest production was in 1899—viz., 3,251,396 
tons. The make of hematite is declining in the Cleve- 
land district, as steel can now be made from the Cleve- 
land ores. The stocks in the hands of the Cleveland 
smelters at December 31 are estimated at 30,000 tons. 
This is an increase of 10,000 tons, against a decrease 
of 31,700 tons in the warrant stocks. The net decrease 
is 21,700 tons, which, added to the output, gives a total 
of about 3,121,000 tons as the local consumption and 
exports. 

The Glasgow Market. 


Since the new year holidays the Glasgow pig iron 
warrant market has done only a limited business, owing 
to the war rumors from the Hast. Cleveland warrants, 
which have, as usual, been chiefly dealt in, are 42 
shillings 5 pence. The following are current quotations 
for the various Scotch brands: 


s. 4. .. ¢ 
Coltness, No. 1..... seta © Eglinton, No. 1.........52 0 
Gartsherrie, No. 1......59 6 GROEN Sv cke cc titce 59 0 
Summerlee, No. 1....... 60 0O Carnbroe, No. 1........52 0O 
Cee. Me. Boe ciccces &&. ¢ Monkland, No. 1........51 0O 
Lanegieem, We. 1........ 70 6 Glengarnock, No. 1..... 58 6 


An incident of the week has been the arrival here of 
a cargo of pig iron from Sydney, Nova Scotia. This is 
the first for a long time from that region, but more is on 
the way. I suppose we shall now get all the metal that 
Nova Scotia cannot place with you. 


Other Districts 


In the Barrow district there is a very quiet tone in 
hematite, and business is slow both for prompt and for- 
ward deliveries. Searcely any forward sales can be 
negotiated. Stocks of iron are, however, smaller than 
had of late been supposed. Makers have only about 15 
furnaces in blast, but this month four furnaces whicb 
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have been damped down at Barrow will be restarted. 
in the corresponding week of last year 33 were in blast. 
Prices are quoted at nominal rates only, mixed Bessemer 
numbers being at 54 shillings 6 pence, net, f.o.b. The 
steel works, which haye been idle for three weeks, restart 
about the 18th of this month, with some new orders for 
rails and plates, but it is not probable the works will be 
kept busy. 

In the Northwest district generally business in the 
iron trade opened for the year with a little steadiness, 
though the buying which appeared prior to the holidays 
has, perhaps, not been kept up. Here and there holders 
with iron at low figures are prepared to cut current. rates 
to secure business, but with makers there is no appreci- 
able giving way. In forge qualities of pig iron list basis 
rates were not advanced when foundry was put up last 
and there has been a fair amount of buying. In the 
finished iron trade the opinion is entertained by some 
that prices have now got down to a practicable business 
basis, and that the outlook, if anything, is more satis- 
factory, yet most of the Lancashire forges are but in- 
differently off for orders. In the steel trade there is a 
tendency to stiffen somewhat upon the low quotations of 
a few weeks back for billets, but business has recently 
been done in German billets at £4 2s. 6d. and in American 
billets at £4. we 





To Aid the Merchant Marine. 


Report of House Committee on Commission 
Bill. 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1904.—The House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which 
last week decided to make a favorable recommendation 
upon the Gardner bill, authorizing the appointment of 
a commission to investigate the desirability of extending 
Government aid to the American merchant marine, has 
filed a formal report upon the bill, together with an 
amended measure which provides for a commission made 
up of five Senators and five Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the presiding officers of the two Houses, re- 
spectively. It is assumed that these members will be 
selected from the committees having jurisdiction over the 
general subject matter. Chairman Grosvenor, of the 
House Committee, gives assurances to the friends of the 
commission bill that arrangements can be made for its 
consideration by the House within the next 30 days, prob- 
ably in an interval between the appropriation bills 
which are now being rapidly brought forward. The 
opponents of the bill propose an alternative for the 
commission in the form of a joint resolution authorizing 
a system of discriminating duties, a proposition that will 
probably have a considerable following among minority 
members of the two Houses. 


Chairman Grosvenor’s Report. 

The report of the House Committee on the commis- 
sion bill, as submitted by Chairman Grosvenor, is a model 
of terseness and presents a summary of the various 
projects for the rehabilitation of the American merchant 
marine that have been considered in recent years. The 
report is in part as follows: 

“We flatter ourselves justly that we are a leading 
nation in all that makes a nation great, and yet we are 
a subservient nation and a helpless nation in one of 
the great factors of national wealth and national inde- 
pendence. Other nations carry our products to the mar- 
kets of the world. In the fiscal year 1902, of the total 
of imports and exports from Europe and to Europe, the 
enormous sum of $1,472,591,921, only 3% per cent. was 
carried by American vessels, and had it not been for the 
presence and existence of the American Line, sustained 
by postal subsidy, the total of our trade with Europe 
earried under the American flag would not have ex- 
ceeded one-sixth of 1 per cent. 

“But this commerce came into the United States 
safely and abundantly provided for by the great zeal 
we have manifested in making our harbors deep with 
water and secure with lights and all the appurtenances 
and appliances for safe and speedy navigation, and prac- 
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tically, as has been shown, all of it inured to the bemefit 
of foreigners. For the carryig of that trade we paid, 
during that same period of time, nearly $200,000,000 for 
freight, paid to the foreigner, paid for the interest on 
foreign investment in ships and paid for the labor of 
foreign workmen. The $200,000,000 was taken out of the 
pockets of the people of the United States, where it be- 
longed, and where it could easily be lodged and carried 
away and distributed among the various industrial 
features of Europe. While this is going on we are not 
increasing in our relative position in the world. We are 
growing in production and diminishing in carrying power. 
We are growing in the demand and necessities for mar- 
kets, and we are shrinking in our ability to seek markets. 
Urgent Necessity for Action. 

“The necessity for some action is made startingly 
manifest by the testimony of shipbuilders and ship- 
owners who have appeared before this committee, and it 
may be sald, with propriety, that the committee is unani- 
mous in the opinion that some action should be taken by 
the Government in this important crisis; but in this case, 
as in nearly all cases involving matters of so much im- 
portance, there is a difference of opinion as to what the 
remedy ought to be. It may be said that there are radi- 
eal differences of opinion among public men, and even 
among those who have given their most earnest atten- 
tion to the subject, as to the things that Congress ought 
to do in this behalf. One proposition, which is being 
urged very strongly and which has the support in the 
platforms of both parties, is a recurrence to the ancient 
provision for discriminating duties. It is sufficient for 
the purpose of this report to state that, in the estimation 
of a large body of intelligent students of the subject, that 
remedy is impossible of application without enormous 
injury to our foreign trade, an injury, too, at a time of 
all other times when our situation in the matter of for- 
eign trade is the most delicate and the most endangered. 

“It is sufficient for the present purpose to say that the 
adoption of discriminating duties in favor of American 
ships, while it would be ineffective, inasmuch as we are 
not prepared to carry a tenth part of our foreign com- 
merce in our own ships at this time, would so disturb 
our relations with foreign countries as to produce paraly- 
sis, if not panic, in our business. But, however this may 
be, there is a wide difference of opinion as to the right 
thing to be done. 

“Then comes the proposition of free ships, by some 
believed to be a deadly blow at the whole doctrine of 
protection, and by others upheld and advocated because 
of that very fact, and then comes the great variety of 
opinion as to the essential points in dispute. If there is 
to be aid at all given by the Government. shall it be in 
the form of subsidy upon tonnage or subsidy upon the 
carrying of the mails, or in what form and under what 
system shall this aid be given? Therefore, while all in- 
telligent and patriotic men apparently believe that some- 
thing ought to be done, there is a wide divergence upon 
what and how. 

The Commission Pian. 

“ Realizing all these difficulties, the committee has 
decided to ask Congress to authorize a commission com- 
posed of Senators and Representatives to be selected by 
the presiding officers of the two houses, authorized to sit 
during the session and during the vacation, and be ready 
to report, on the first day of the short session of this 
Congress, the opinion of such commission as to the proper 
steps to be taken. It may be said that everything that 
can be known is known now. That is hardly a fair state- 
ment. Until the last few months there has been utter 
indifference manifested about this whole subject in a 
great section of the United States, and the people of that 
section, the interior of the States west, are beginning to 
be interested by this legislation. The people in the west 
and interior of the country seem to have been taught that 
this whole scheme was a scheme for the enrichment of 
the few, and that the great public had no interest in it. 

“ That sentiment, fortunately, is rapidly vanishing, and 
strong appeals to the committee to take action have come 
from the boards of trade at Denver, at Topeka, and other 
points in the Great West and Middle West. So it is be- 
lieved that this commission, if authorized by Congress. 
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can, without any considerable expense, take the views of 
distinguished and prominent and intelligent men of all 
shades of opinion and bring to the knowledge of Con- 
gress a statement of facts and a compilation of informa- 
tion that will aid Congress greatly in the discharge of a 
duty that seems at this time to be absolutely imperative. 
It is therefore recommended that the bill be amended as 
suggested and passed.” 

The minority members of the committee will submit 
their views in the course of a few days advocating the 
discriminating duty plan. It seems probable, however, 
that as the commission is authorized to investigate this 
plan as well as all other projects for the aid of the mer- 
chant marine, the pending bill will receive numerous 
minority votes in both houses. 


Coastwise Laws for the Philippines. 


A hearing was given by the Senate Committee on the 
Philippines on the 21st inst. to the advocates and op- 
ponents of Senator Frye’s bill extending the coastwise 
laws of the United States to the Philippine Islands after 
July 1 next, which would have the effect of restricting 
the carrying of freight and passengers between the 
United States and the Philippines to American vessels. 
The bill was opposed by representatives of cordage manu- 
facturers, who claimed that its passage would eliminate 
from the trade the competition necessary to keeep freight 
rates down to a resonable point, and would transfer the 
hemp trade to London, where it centered prior to the 
opening of the Philippine ports. Other witnesses ex- 
pressed doubts as to whether there were now in existence 
sufficient vessels to do the current freight business be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and the Philippines, and sug- 
gested that if more vessels were withdrawn from the 
Atlantic Coast for this purpose Eastern shippers sending 
goods to Europe would soon be obliged to pay higher 
rates. 

Samuel S. Sewall of Arthur Sewall & Co., ship builders, 
of Bath, Maine, and W. L. Marvin, representing the com- 
bined shipping interests, declared there were plenty of 
ships to take care of the business, and that the competi- 
tion between American vessels running independently 
and those operated in connection with transcontinental 
railroads would prevent excessive rates. Other witnesses 
were James Jerome of New York, president of the Michi- 
gan Steamship Company; Edgar F. Luckenbach of New 
York, and Geo. S. Dearborn, president of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, all of whom favored the 
measure. 

The Frye bill has already been favorably reported to 
the Senate, the hearing on the question having been given 
as a matter of courtesy to enable the opponents of the 
measure to present their views, but nothing was adduced 
at the hearing calcuated to delay the committee’s pro- 
gram, which is to pass the bill through the Senate at an 


early date. - W. L. C. 
ee 


James Corrigan of Cleveland, Ohio, has ordered from 
the Electric Launch Company of Bayonne City, N. J., a 
large gasoline cruising yacht. Her length over all will be 
95 feet, the beam 16 feet and the draft at propeller whee! 
4 feet. The power equipment of the yacht consists of a 
200 horse-power, six-cylinder Standard marine engine, seif 
starting and reversing. Seventeen and one-half miles is 
the speed expected. An electric plant will be supplied. 
with storage battery, furnishing lights throughout the 
cabin and staterooms and a powerful searchlight on the 
pilot house. The tank capacity will be 2000 gallons of 
oil, stored forward and aft, which the builders say will 
enable the boat to cruise 2000 miles. Two tenders will 
be supplied, one being equipped with an engine of 1% 
horse-power. Mr. Corrigan intends to use the yacht on 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, and con- 
templates making a special trip to the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion during the coming summer. The boat will be ready 
for delivery on April 15. 


Officials who have in charge the awarding of con- 
tracts for the construction of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tunnel, under New York and the adjacent rivers, while 
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generally satisfied with the bids received, found that 
the bids on one section of the work were not up to ex- 
pectations. While some modifications will be asked, in 
order to bring some of the bids within the required speci- 
fications, it is now expected that the changes necessary 
will be completed so that awards can be made before 
February 15, which is the final day for the awarding of 
contracts. 
————»>—- oe —_—__—_ 


Lake Superior Copper Production.—Lake Superior 
copper production for last month was the largest ever 
secured, with one exception, amounting to 17,325,000 
pounds. This is at the rate of 208,000,000 pounds a year. 
There is no accumulation of copper on the lake, as rail 
shipments equal production. There should be a further 
growth by spring. The Champion, which is really the 
biggest of the flotations following the boom of five years 
ago, is now stamping 1400 tons of rock daily, and will 
have two more stamps working by summer, giving it 600 
tons additional capacity. Its rock is averaging 30 pounds 
of copper to the ton, and there is but one mine in the 
lake district, the Calumet and Hecla, that does better. 
The Osceola Company will increase its output slightly, 
and the Mohawk will add 50 per cent. to its production. 
The Champion has about 30,000 feet of openings. The 
fourth level is opened 5000 feet in length, and E shaft 
is 1104 feet deep. The mine is operating 54 drills, and is 
installing a 100-drill compressor plant, which should be 
in operation by spring. Its daily production of rock 
from that time until a fifth and sixth stamps are in- 
stalled should be about 2000 tons. Mohawk mine will 
start its third stamp this week, and No. 4 shaft will com- 
mence producing. This will add 50 per cent. to the 
mine’s production. At the Calumet and Hecla they have 
been sinking No. 19 shaft to test the Kearsarge lode, and 
at the depth of 95 feet struck into it January 21. It is 
well charged with copper, and is very encouraging for 
further development. 
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Standard Tin Plate Company.—The new plant of the 
Stanflard Tin Plate Company, at Washington, Pa., is 
about completed, and is expected to start in full opera- 
tion on February 1 or shortly after, giving employment 
to between 350 and 400 men. The plant embraces five hot 
mills, six sets of cold rolls, two pickling machines, two 
annealing furnaces for white annealing, one annealing 
furnaces for black annealing, while the tin house contains 
10 stacks. The plant contains a bar mill for breaking 
down billets into sheet bars. It is commanded by a 5-ton 
Morgan electric traveling crane, while the heating fur- 
naces are commanded by a similar crane. The anneal- 
ing house is a brick building, 80 x 240 feet, and is com- 
manded by a 15-ton Morgan electric traveling crane. All 
the roils were furnished by the Mesta Machine Company 
of Pittsburgh, while the tinning machines, branners and 
polishers were furnished by the Anderson Machine Com- 
pany of Anderson, Ind. The boilers were furnished by 
the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. All shafting is under 
the floors, and natural gas is used for fuel. The officials 
of the Standard Tin Plate Company are E. Jeffries, presi- 
dent and general manager; J. V. H. Cook, treasurer, and 
Cc. C. Johnson, secretary. The output of the plant will 
be tin and terne plate, and will amount to about 5000 
boxes a week, running double turn. 
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In a summary of the career of Christopher Hotz of 
Chicago, published in The Iron Age January 21, page 29, 
the statement was made that he turned over his first 
business “ without consideration to Fred. Wolf, one of 
his draftsmen.” We are advised that this is not strictly 
correct. Fred. W. Wolf, after attending college at Karls- 
ruhe, came to this country and with a letter of intro- 
duction called on Mr. Hotz. During the conversation 
which ensued Mr. Wolf bought Mr..Hotz’s business for 


$153, including office fixtures, good will and all. Mr. 
Wolf was not one of Mr. Hotz’s draftsmen. He was 


hever in the employ of any one and has always been ia 
business for himself. 
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The Massachusetts Labor Commission. 


The report of the special Massachusetts commission, 
which has been considering the entire subject of the rela- 
tions of employer and employee, contains a number of 
interesting recommendations and discussions in addition 
to those on the Workingmen’s Compensation Act, already 
alluded to in The Iron Age. The conclusion reached as 
to the question of assignment of wages, concerning which 
there has been much discussion in many of the States, is 
that there should be legislation to prevent an assignment 
of wages for more than two years, or under a future 
employer, or unless executed in person, and must be for 
a debt contracted prior to or simultnaeously with the 
execution of the assignment. 

Those who have had experience with the workings of 
the usual law for governing the assignment of wages 
will quite agree with this recommendation, for the abuses 
of the law have had many serious examples. The “no 
money down” concerns will be robbed of some of their 
grasp on their victims, and so will those concerns that 
advertise to loan money to salaried people without se- 
curity. Anything that will strike these evils will be wel- 
comed by employers who have been annoyed thereby 
because of personal inconvenience, and who have had 
their sympathies aroused by the state of almost slavery 
into which employees have put themselves by assigning 
their wages for unlimited periods as security for money 
loaned or goods purchased. It is possible, under present 
laws in most States, probably in all States, for a man or 
woman to tie up his or her wages for years, to secure 
the payment of principal of the debt and, far more 
serious, of usurous interest, which generally soon exceeds 
the principal. 


Attachment and Assignment of Wages. 
If the law should be changed as proposed it would do 
a good deal to drive the “No money down” and other 
similar people out of business. The commission says of 
this in their report: , 


The difference between an attachment of wages and an as 
signment of wages is that an assignment is a supposed volun- 
tary act of the employee, while an attachment is a compulsory 
process against the employee’s wages by means of a trustee 
writ served upon his employer. So far as the trustee process 
is concerned, we do not think it has become subject to any 
general abuse. We are not prepared to recommend a change 
in the present Massachusetts law on this subject, which allows 
an exemption of $20, reduced to $10 if the claim is for neces- 
saries of life. 

In regard to the assignment of future wages, a different 
state of things presents itself. It may be promised that the 
right to assign wages as yet unearned is a power under the 
common law, not arising from any statutory provision. It is. 
however, held by the courts that wages to be earned under 
future contracts are not capable of being assigned (Herbert v. 
Bronson, 125 Mass., 475, 476). 

The evidence presented to the committee leaves no doubt 
that abuses have arisen in Massachusetts in connection with 
the assignment of wages which call for legislative interference. 
The right and duty of the State to intervene in this matter 
are increased by the fact that the present system nullifies to a 
considerable degree the law requiring weekly paymnts to the 
greater number of wage earners of the Commonwealth. For 
the prevention of the hardship and oppression, easily possible 
under the present system, and in support of the weekly pay- 
ment law in letter and in spirit, we urge the enactment of the 
bill which follows. In brief, the proposed legislation requires 
that the assignment shall be executed in person by the assignor, 
and not by attorney, and shall run for a period not exceeding two 
years, and must be for a debt contracted prior to or simultane- 
ously with the execution of the assignment. 


Injunctions. 

As to the question of injunctions the commission are 
not united on the general statements contained in the 
report. The blanket injunction is condemned, however, 
by the majority, Messrs. Sterling and Osgood dissenting. 
The report on the subject says: 


Among the subjects upon which we have been called to report 
is the use of injunctions in industrial disputes. On the one 
hand it is asserted that the writ of injunction is a valuable 
remedy, as the ordinary processes of common and statutory® law 
do not meet the fundamental evils occasioned by a strike; while 
on the other hand it is charged that, through the use of such 
writs, the rights of workmen are attacked, and that the coun- 
try is in danger of government by injunction. 

The general testimony, as gathered from Massachusetts 
clerks of court, is that there is a growing inclination on the 
part of our courts to guard more carefully the issue of injunc- 
tions in strike cases, and to scrutinize more critically the 
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phraseology of such injunctions. The two propositions which 
tend to change the power of the courts as now constituted are, 
iirst, that no injunction shall be issued in the case of an indus- 
trial dispute (see House, No. 870), and, second, that no re- 
straining order shall be issued which does not specifically name 
the parties to be enjoined (blanket injunction). 

We do not regard with favor the proposition that any class 
of persons or interests within the Commonwealth shall be ex- 
empt from the just orders of a court of equity. Such exemp- 
tion runs counter to the constitution of the Commonwealth, as 
expressed in section VI, article I. 

With the so-called blanket injunction we have no sympathy, 
nor do we believe that they should have a place in the equity 
procedure of this State. Certainly no person should be pun- 
ished for contempt not committed in the presence of the court, 
unless he is a party to the suit, or the agent of a party, or has 
been personally served with a copy of the injunction order. 
With this end in view, we submit the following bill: 

No restraining order or injunction shall be issued against 
any person, association or corporation not named as a re- 
spondent in the same, except that when such order or injunc- 
tion issues against an association or corporation or individuals 
named it may be issued also against the officers, agents, attor- 
neys and members of such associations or corporations, or 
against the agents or attorneys of such individuals, without 
naming the parties so designated. 

In one particular we believe that the present law (relating 
to contempt) is defective. If a person be punished for con- 
tempt of court because of an act afterwards adjudged to be a 
crime, he is now subject to such penalty as the court may as- 
sign for the contempt, and, in addition, to a subsequent penalty 
for the crime. We believe that the powers of the court will in 
no wise be weakened, and that much and bitter misunderstand- 
ing of the object of an orderly government will be removed if 
but one punishment be administered. Any person so convicted 
should have his punishment for the crime diminished by the 
penalty suffered by him for the contempt. (Accompanying 
bill.) 

If the conduct of trade disputes could be disassociated ab- 
solutely from intimidation and threats, we believe it would be 
public policy to abandon the common law principle of con- 
spiracy as applied to such disputes. A strike may injure the 
employer, but this ought not necessarily and in itself to make 
the acts of the workmen unlawful if otherwise innocent, pro- 
vided the main object of a strike is to improve the condition of 
the workmen concerned. 

We recognize, however, that the ordinary processes of law 
frequently do not meet all of the real evils in case of a strike, 
and that intimidation and threats, while now punishable under 
the law, cannot always be satisfactorily proved before the 
courts. We are not, therefore, prepared to recommend the 
passage of so radical a measure as House, No. 870. There is 
an element in the law of conspiracy, as applied by courts of 
equity in industrial disputes, which needs to be preserved ; and. 
while it may be admitted that judicial interpretation of the 
law is uncertain and even inconsistent, we believe that it is 
for the interest of society to proceed slowly, along more con- 
servative lines. 

The general findings of the commission of general 
interest, outside of Massachusetts as well as in that 


State, as summed up by the commission, follow: 
The Findings of the Commission. 


1. Against compulsory profit sharing or voluntary 
profit sharing under State supervision and control. 

2. Against a court of compulsory arbitration, but in 
favor of legislation enlarging the powers and duties of 
the State Board of Arbitration and Conciliftion. 

3. Against change in the law for attachment of 
wages, but providing legislation to prevent assignment of 
wages for more than two years or under a future em- 
ployer, or unless executed in person. 

4. a. State Board of Education should investigate 
and report upon feasibility of increasing compulsory 
school age to 15 years, and, if favorable, child labor under 
that age should be prevented. 

b. Favors extension of restriction of employment of 
minors. 

c. Illiterates under 16 to be excluded from gainful 
labor. 


gainful labor between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

e. No legislation restricting hours of child labor until 
Board of Education makes report. 

f. Fifty-eight hour law in mercantile establishments 
to be amended to cover month of December. 

g. No legislation on Saturday half holiday. 

h. Tenement house (“sweat shop”) labor to be reg- 
istered monthly. 

i. State Board of Health and Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor should investigate dangerous occupations. 

j. State police force should be increased. 

5. a. No amendment to Employers’ Liability Act. 


d. No children under 16 to be permitted to engage in 
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b. Employees’ Compensation Act should be passed, by 
which injured employees shall receive compensation from 
the employer for injuries while in service, based upon 
their rate of wages. 

ce. No compulsory pension fund. 

6. a. No legislation on “ blacklisting.” 

b. Present statute on “ intimidation ” is sufficient. 

ce. No legislation on “ boycotting.” 

d. (Majority report.) No “blanket injunction” to 
be granted: penalty for contempt to be deducted from 
punishment for crime when both are of the same nature. 

e. (Minority report). Mr. Sterling dissents from rea- 
soning on injunctions. Mr. Osgood favors an act permit- 
ting peaceful persuasion and legalizing acts of labor 
unions where such acts wouid be permissible to indi- 
viduals. 





Lake Mining Matters. 


The Question of Ore Prices. 


DuturH, MINN., January 23, 1904.—There is little 
talk of ore prices for the coming season, but mining men 
are up in arms against the suggestion that rates be cut 
$1 a ton. They would not complain so bitterly of a 50-cent 
cut from last year, or a change in the differentials 
between Bessemers and non-Bessemers or Mesabas and 
Old Range ores, but a change of $1 flat is more than they 
feel they need to accept. 


A Little Labor Trouble Brewing. 


Signs of a minor labor trouble are in the air. Steam 
shovel engineers and cranesmen were gathered into the 
national union of dredge and steam shovel men last 
year, and letters from headquarters received here the 
past few days are to the effect that none of the union 
men will be permitted to work at the scale that has been 
talked of among mining people, employers and employed, 
here this winter. The union also proposes to enforce 
some rather drastic provisions as to work, which cannot 
very well be acceptable to employers. Most of the steam 
shovel operators in this district have been trained to 
their present work right here, and no great time or 
trouble has been experienced in training them, and 
it really matters very little except to themselves whether 
or not the steam shovel men go to work or not. The 
companies, of course, would far rather have their old 
men again, but they will probably make no effort to avert 
a walkout, and will soon pick up what few men are re- 
quired to carry on this branch of the industry. It is 
very sure that none of the mining companies are willing 
to stand any foolishness or to concede much in the way 
of pay this year; conditions do not permit it and the 
stocks of ore on hand make it unnecessary. 

The Mesaba Range. 

The State of Minnesota has won title to a narrow 
strip of land adjoining Alpena mine of the United States 
Steel Corporation and Enterprise of the Tesora Company. 
It was a sort of no-man’s-land, through early errors in 
surveying, and was finally granted the State on the 
notes of the deputy surveyor, which showed it as swamp. 
This was contested by the Government in behalf of 
homestead entry men, but the general Land Office has now 
decided that the original minutes of the surveyor are to 
stand final. The land is unexplored, but may contain 
iron ore. 

So far as concerns its place as a large operator in the 
Minnesota region, the corporation known as the Minne- 
sota Iron Company have passed out, and the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company are now handling the United States 
Steel’s Mesaba properties, as well as those they own on 
other Lake Superior ranges. The original Minnesota Iron 
Company were the first miners of ore in Minnesota, be- 
ing the company organized by Charlemagne Tower in 
1883. They owned the Soudan hard ore mine and an in- 
terest in the Chandler, Vermillion range, and when the 
Mesaba opened secured the Auburn, Canton, Elba, Fayal 
and Genoa, as well as a large tract of undeveloped lands, 
much of which has not even yet been developed, or even 
explored. Up to the date of the organization of the 
United States Steel Corporation the company had mined 
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21,000,000 tons, and owned an elaborate railway plant, 
the Duluth & Iron Range road. 

Complete electrical equipment for tramming, &c., is be- 
ing installed at Lincoln mine, Mesaba range, and the 
mine will reopen soon with a moderate force. The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company are hoisting on the 
Mesaba at the rate of about 700 tons a day, and will 
reopen their Kinney mine with the advent of spring. A 
little ore is being hoisted at the Crosby mine, the first 
property on the Mesaba of the Cleveland Cliffs Company. 
It will ship the coming season, over the Great Northern 
road. Ore is now coming out of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna mine at Hibbing, which is the first of the Rogers, 
Brown & Co. Mesaba properties to begin active opera- 
tions. 

Curtailments. 

Several curtailments and suspensions have been an- 
nounced this week. Among them are Bristol, a Crystal 
Falls mine of Oglebay, Norton & Co., which cuts off most 
of its force of 100 men and will do no mining this winter. 
Picklands, Mather & Co. and the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany close Minorea, Mesaba range: Odanah and Mikado, 
Gogebic range, and Caspian and Verona, Menominee 
range. This reduces their active mines to a small num- 
ber. Rogers, Brown & Co. reduce forces at Beaufort, 
Michigamme, which is owned by the Niagara Furnace. 
However, all these mines do not make so serious a cut 
as appears, for the total number of men let out is but 475. 


The Gogebic Range. 


Atlantic mine, Gogebic range, is looking very well and 
development is progressing satisfactorily. About 160 men 
are employed and not much ore is coming out, but re- 
cently a new deposit was cut that promises well and may 
make the mine important. No. 2 shaft is now down 800 
feet, and will be sunk 250 more before cross cutting to 
the ore. Work still progresses on the subsidiary forma- 
tion south of Bessemer, where Captain Whitburn was 
recently engaged. He has left for other fields, but his 
associates think they will continue. Work at the new 
Amazon mine, west of Hurley, is under way as rapidly 
as possible, and it is expected that a shipper will develop 
there this year. Some ore will be stocked. 

Notice from the Illinois Mining Company is to the 
effect that the Baraboo, Wis., property they were oper- 
ating will resume early in the spring. This property did 
not, contrary to reports from Baraboo, ship any ore last 
fall before closing down. 


Output of the Large Mining Companies. - 


In addition to the figures given heretofore of ship- 
ments, &¢c., of iron ore from the Lake Superior region. 
there is presented beneath the production in 1903 of the 
several steel making companies interested in mining and 
of the larger single mines, as compared with 1902. The 
leading producers of the year were as follows: 


1903. 1902. Change 

Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
U. S. Steel Corporation.’....14,355,000 16,025,000 D. 2,570,000 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co... 1,565,000 2,190,000 D. 635,000 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 1,315,000 1,720,000 D. 405,000 
Pickands, Mather & Co..... 1,100,000 1,270,000 D. 170,000 
Penn Iron Mining Company. 1,000,000 792,000 I. 208,000 
Seth. BAG ae.6 ceewccece 831,000 383,000 I. 448,000 
Jones & Laughlin ......... 631,000 442,000 I. 189,000 
Repub. Iron & Steel Company 493,000 336,000 I. 157,000 
Ferdinand Schlesinger... .. . 320,000 509,000 I. 11,000 
Oglebay, Norton & Co...... 240,000 129,000 I. 131,000 
Inter. Harvester Company.. 216,000 ...... I. 216,000 


In this list the United States Steel Corporation are 
not credited with any part of the production of Mahoning, 
Pewabic, nor Union, though they have an important ia- 
terest in them all, and one that would increase their 
aggregate by 780,000 tous. On the other hand, their 
figures do include all of Lake Superior, Marquette range, 
and Regent, though a 25 per cent. interest in both is 
owned by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. The Penn 
Iron Mining Company are credited with half of Mahoning, 
which they own, and with all of Republic, which was 
not on their list for 1902. The figures for Pickands, 
Mather & Co. include all of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany’s operations, but not any of Cypress, which is 
owned jointly by them and Jos. Sellwood. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Company are given all of Union, which they 
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operate, though owning but 50 per cent., and all of Clif- 
ford, but with none of Mahoning, in which they have a 
minority interest. 

The number of mines that produced in excess of 500,- 
000 tons in 1903 was 15; in 1902, 16; in 1901, 13. These 
mines, with their owners and production, are as follows: 


District. Owner. 1903. 1902. Changes. 
Marquette range: Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. .Same. 839,327 1,104,864 D. 265,337 
Lake Superior Iron Co...U.S.S. 604,829 832,796 D. 227,967 
Menominee range: 
Chapin mine JI.8.8. 704,114 956,812 
Aragon mine 1.8.8. 522,035 646,203 
Gogebic range: 
Norrae-Pabst ........... U. 
Vermillion range: 
Pioneer mine. 
Mesaba range: 
@Wayal mine : 
Mountain mine.......... U. 
Adams mine j 
Stevenson mine...... 
Biwabik mine 
Burt mine 
Lake Superior group 


. 252,698 
. 124,168 


790,269 1,080,032 D. 289,763 


. 1,460,815 . 358,357 
. 78,759 
. 183,125 


. 420,099 


1 
$. 1,342,697 1 
. 1,109,798 1, 
. 1,010,582 1,434,681 

807,581 184,454 

631,147 . 631,147 

593,962 766,311 D, 172,349 

585,815 543,203 I. 42,612 
Mahoning Ore & Steel Co.Same. 1,010,338 1,038,645 D. 28,307 

Of mines that produced between 250,000 and 500,009 
tens there were 13 in 1901, 10 in 1902, when they in- 
creased to a greater output, and 13 again in 1903. 

Burt mine, Mesaba range, is a new property, which 
was not opened for mining until midsummer of the past 
year. That it has been able to ship as much as it did 
is an interesting comment on the possibilities of opening 
and mining rapidly from steam shovel properties. The 
Burt had been until the past year a small shipper from 
underground, and a minor part of the Lake Superior 
group. The mine might as well have produced 1,000,000 
tons in 19083 as 630,000, had there been demand, and it 
was fully intended that it should do so. 

Most of the larger shippers of the Mesaba range are 
open pit mines,though by no means all of them are. Fayal 
and Adams secure most of their product underground, 
though were they to be reopened to-day they would 
probably be stripped. Lake Superior and Spruce are 
entirely underground. Mountain, Stevenson, Biwabik, 
surt and Mahoning are the only exclusively surface 
properties among the larger shippers. All the large 
shippers of the old ranges take their ore from under- 
ground. 

The production of the largest underground mines of 
each range since their inception to date has been as 
follows: Norrie, Gogebic range, 13,860,119 tons; Cleve- 
land Cliffs, Marquette range, 12,308,463; Chapin, Me- 
nominee range, 11,960,527; Chandler, Vermillion range, 
8,154,164; Lake Superior, Mesaba range, 2,914,481. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company have been ex- 
tremely fortunate in a splendid discovery in Negaunee 
mine, which they are developing for a larger production 
than before. It looks as though the tonnage in sight in 
this mine might be very greatly increased by the new 
tind, when sufficiently developed. D. E. W. 
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The maximum boiler horse-power in central power 
stations is only attained during a few hours of the day. 
During the greater part of the day the capacity required 
is much less than this maximum. On this account it 
has been found economical and practical to design the 
boilers and chimneys of ample capacity for this load and 
to force them above and up to the maximum by means of 
mechanical draft. This is applied with equal success to 
old and new plants. In the new power station of the 
Denver Tramway Power Company, Denver, Col., me- 
chanical draft is used as an auxiliary to the natural 
draft provided by a chimney 240 feet high. Artificial! 
draft is furnished by three Sturtevant electrically driven 
steel plate fans. The boiler capacity of the plant is ap- 
proximately 6000 horse-power. ‘ 


On January 21 the breaking of a belt was the primary 
cause of the bursting of a 50-ton fly wheel in Merchant 
Mill No. 2 of the Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa.. 


wrecking the mill building. killing three men and injuring 
a score of others. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Markets. 


Lonpon, January 16, 1904.—The most important event 
this week has been the Birmingham quarterly meeting. 
and the result of its proceedings has been reductions iu 
the price of marked bars and gas strip, with an increase 
in the discounts of 24% per cent. by the Tube Makers’ 
Association. In addition to this, the official reduction in 
the price of marked bars led to further pressure by con- 
sumers on the unmarked bar makers, and prices tended 
to shade. Nominally they were anything from £6 to 
£6 5s., but, as a matter of fact, for a substantial order 
it was not difficult to obtain £6, and possibly secure some 
slight consideration in addition. 

This meeting being the first representative gathering 
of the new year of the iron and steel trades, it had 
points of interest connected with it apart from the actual 
business done. In January last year there were 354 fur- 
naces in blast, but this year the number has fallen te 316. 
Against this, however, it has to be borne in mind that 
most of the newly built furnaces are of larger productive 
power than those superseded, so that in consequence the 
reduction of output would not be nearly so great as this 
difference in figures would indicate. Then, again, Janu- 
ary this year, compared with January last year, shows 
a marked reduction all round in prices. Scotch, Lan- 
cashire and North of England pigs have dropped by about 
4 shillings per ton, hematite between 5 and 6 shillings, 
and South Staffordshire cinder pig 2 shillings 6 pence. 
Bar iron is at least 2 shillings 6 pence cheaper in the 
North of England and North Staffordshire than this time 
last year, and 5 shillings lower in Lancashire, South Staf- 
fordshire and Shropshire. Turning to the manufactured 
articles, black sheets are lower by £1 per ton, galvanized 
corrugated sheets by 17 shillings 6 pence, and there has 
been a fall of from 5 to 10 shillings per ton in steel. 

Thus, whatever may be the aggregate turnover of the 
iron and steel trades for Great Britain during the past 12 
months, it is evident that prices have been by no means 
remunerative. On the other hand, it may be said that if 
the iron and steel makers have had to reduce prices, this 
in its turn may have stimulated the trade in finished com- 
modities and so tend to improvement. Thus our produc- 
tion of pig iron shows an advance on 1902 of over 400,000 
tons, but the total output was 300,000 under 1899. It was 
in these circumstances that the meeting was held, and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that makers had to make con- 
cessions to the consumers. The reduction in the price of 
marked bars led to many animated scenes on the Ex- 
change. For the guidance of American makers, it may be 
well if I give actual quotations of the marked bar makers. 
In anticipation of the quarterly meeting, the following 
list houses sent out new quotations, as follows: 

William Barrows & Sens of Bloomfield Iron Works, Tipton. 


quote Crown BBH bars £8, BBH Bloomfield plates £9 per ton at 
works. 


N. Hingley & Sons, Limited, of Netherton Iron Works, Dud- 
ley, announce. under date the 18th inst., that the price of their 
marked bar iron has heen reduced 10 shillings per ton. 

For the Earl of Dudley’s Round Oak Works, Limited, Brier- 
ley Hill, George Hatton, managing director, states that their 
prices for both IL. Crown W. R-O bars and H B Crown bars are 
reduced 10 shillings per ton. 

John Bagnail & Sons, Limited, of Lea Brook_Iron Works. 
Wednesbury, announce that they have reduced their prices of 
Crown I. B. Bagnall iron 10 shillings per ton. 

The recent history of the fluctuations of marked bars 
is of more than passing interest. The minimum price 
within the last few years was £7, which was in force 
from January 2, 1895, until December 1, 1896, when the 
standard became £7 10s. This held good until October 13, 
1898, when the price became £8. The following year 
was one of the most remarkable in the history of the 
trade. It included the beginning of the boom, and for 
the number of advances was only surpassed by that 
extraordinary year, 1872. No fewer than five advances 
were announced, and the price moved up as follows: 
April 15, 1899, £8 10s.; July 1, £9; August 19, £9 10s. ; 
October 7, £10; December 2, £10 10s. The upward 
progress was continued in 1900, another 10 shillings in- 
crease on January 1 carrying the total to £11, and a 
month later, February 2, it went to £11 10s., which was 
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the maximum. It remained unaltered until November 
1, when a reduction of £1, to £10 10s., was made. Another 
£1 reduction ushered in 1901, the standard becoming 
£9 10s. on January 1. On May 1 another £1 reduction 
brought it down to £8 10s., and there has been no change 
since until the one here announced. The £8 10s. standard 
has therefore held good for about 140 weeks, which is 
almost a record length of time since 1866. Only once 
has there been a longer interval without alteration—165 
weeks, from February, 1883, to April, 1886—when the 
standard remained at £7 10s. 

With the beginning of the year’s market activities it 
is desirable to quote standard and other prices, which 
are as follows: 

Pig Irom: Scotch warrants, 49 shillings 9 pence; Middles- 
brough, 42 shillings 5 pence; hematite (West Coast), 52 shillings 
$ pence. Forge qualities: Staffordshire cinder, 47 shillings 6 
pence; part mine, 48 shillings to 49 shillings 6 pence; all mine, 
8 to 65 shillings; best ditto, 75 to 80 shillings; cold blast, 95 
te 100 shillings; Northamptonshire, 45 shillings to 47 shillings 


6 pence; Derbyshire, 47 to 48 shillings; North Staffordshire, 48 
te 49 shillings ; Lincolnshire, 50 shillings 1 penny. 


Public stores stocks, Thursday, January 14: Tons. 
OY CI, i vas cekaepa baccasen 9,204 
COMME, BE PERDMIODTOURR. . 0 icc cece cece sesec ss 101,844 
Connal’s, at Middlesbrough, hematite................. 300 
ee Cry IES 2 oe os vat his did du dela adie daraek 20,232 


Finished Iron: Marked bars, £8; Earl of Dudley’s brand, £8 
12s. 6d. ; second grade, £7; common unmarked bars, £6 to £6 5s. ; 
North Staffordshire bars, £6 10s. to £6 12s. 6d.; angles, £6 15s. 
to £7; sheets, singles £6 12s: 6d. to £6 15s., doubles, £6 15s. to 
£6 17s. 6d., trebles £7 7s. 6d. to £7 10s.; galvanized corrugated 
sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £10 10s.: hoop iron, £6 17s. 6d. to £7 2s. 
6d. ; nail rod and rivet iron, £6 12s. 6d. to £6 15s.; gas strip, £6 
2s. 6d. to £6 5s. 

Steel: Bessemer billets, £4 is. to £4 7s. 6d.; Siemens billets, 
£4 10s. to £4 15s.; mild bars, £6 to £6 5s.; girder plates, £5 17s. 
6d. to £6; boiler plates, £6 15s. to £7 5s.; girders, £5 15s. to £6 
$s.; angles, £5 5s. to £5 12s. 6d. 

It is, of course, understood that the prices quoted in 
this column can only be utilized as indicative of the 


trend of the market, and are in no way bottom prices. 


The Labor Situation. 


In addition to the general unsettlement of trade, labor 
disturbances are threatened, although as yet no rupture 
of any consequence has taken place. The engineering 
‘difficulty on the northeast coast still continues. Employ- 
ers last week gave notice of a reduction to take effect in 
two months in the wages of all men skilled or otherwise 
employed in the engineering workshops. In the case of 
piecework, 5 per cent. is to come off present prices, and 
the wages of both skilled and unskilled weekly workmen 
to be reduced ‘proportionately. From 15,000 to 20,000 
men are affected by the notice. There is undoubtedly a 
strong disposition on the men’s part to resist the reduc- 
tion; but, of course, the question has not yet received 
full consideration by the various workmen’s organiza- 
tions concerned. The steel smelters in the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland have agreed to a 5 per cent. reduction 
dating from January 11. In South Wales, Baldwins’ 
Landore Steel Works have been subjected to many stop- 
pages of late, owing to disputes with their workmen. 
They are now restarting their bar mills on the old con- 
ditions, and at the present standard rate of wages, pend- 
ing a general settlement in the trade. In addition to 
the trade depression in the districts of Barrow and 
Workington there are also labor disputes pending. 


The Ingenuous Buyer. 


W. H. McConnel, chairman of the Monmouthshire 
Steel & Tin Plate Company, in a letter to the Times ex- 
plains for all and sundry how it is that Americans under- 
sell their British competitors in the British market. 
These are his own words. In replying to a critic by the 
name of Haslam, he says: 


May I describe the process of dumping in relation to the 
steel bar trade in South Wales? The American importers are 
established in their office in London, and, in their own words. 
they “have come this time to stay,” A customer wanting bars 
gets a quotation of. say, 80 shillings from a Welsh firm: he 
then goes to the American office and buys at 75 shillings. If 
the Welsh maker had been able through, as Mr. Haslam sug- 
gests, the expenditure of capital, to quote, say, 77 shillings 6 
pence, the American office would quote 72 shillings 6 pence, and 
so on. Mr. Haslam will thus see that the competitive American 
price which we steel makers have now to face is not based either 
on the selling price in America or on the cost in America, but 
-on the cost in South Wales: their figure is kept a little below 
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our cost. As the Americans are only enabled to carry on this 
method of trade through the high protective duties in America. 
the steel bars they export to us are practically exported under 
a bounty; the price they sell at here is the cost of the bar, less 
some, just what they find necessary, of the extra price their 
heavy protective duties enable them to get in America. 


The idea of the ingenuous British buyer getting a quo- 
tation from an English maker and then showing it to the 
American agent in London is certainly a quaint con- 
cept of the way business is done in this country, and W. 
H. McConnell is chairman of a steel and tin plate com- 
pany of fairly large dimensions! 

To Meet German and Belgian Competition. 

To combat Continental competition a movement has 
been set on foot in Glasgow to check the increasing inroad 
of German and Belgian forgings and castings into home 
shipbuilding yards. A representative meeting of Scotch 
forge masters was held in Glasgow this week, and with 
a view to making the movement national, meetings have 
been fixed to be held in English centers. The Germans 


are underbidding home forge masters by 30 per cent. 
Si Os M 
nied iecninagia 


The Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company.—A 
recent statement printed in the local papers, to the effect 
that the Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, makers of wrought iron and steel 
sheets and pipe, black and galvanized, had sold their 
product up for an entire year is untrue. It is a fact that 
the company are very comfortably fixed with orders, but 
they reserve a large portion of their tonnage each month 
for current business. They have a good deal of tonnage 
booked for both pipe and sheets, and are running their 
mills to full capacity. 


——— 


Schonthal Iron & Steel Company.—We are officially 
advised by B. E. Schonthal, secretary and treasurer of the 
Schonthal Iron & Steel Company of Cumberland, Md., 
manufacturers of light rails, that they have not joined 
the Association of Manufacturers of Light Steel Rails, as 
reported in The Iron Age of January 21, on page 15. They 
are not members of the organization. 

—————__>-o>__-—_—_ 


Germany’s pig iron production for 1903 was 10,085,634 
metric tons (2204 pounds each), an increase of 1,682,974 
tons, thus outstripping Great Britain for the first time in 
history. In 1902 Great Britain produced 8,653,976 metric 
tons and Germany 8,402,660 tons. Great Britain’s maxi- 
mum output was reached in 1899, when a make of nearly 
9,500,000 tons was reached. Germany never made as 
much as 9,000,000 tons prior to 1903. The coal production 
of Germany for 1903 was 116,664,376 tons, an increase 
of 9,215,842 tons. 


In the courts at Pittsburgh last week a petition was 
presented by the Mesta Machine Company asking for 
leave to intervene in the suit of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany against the Clairton Steel Company. A rule was 
granted on the plaintiff, defendant and the receivers of 
the Clairton Steel Company to show cause why the Mesta 
Machine Company should not be added as a party to the 
case. The Clairton Steel Company are said to be in the 
debt of the Mesta Machine Company to the extent of 
$5000. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, announce the opening of a Pittsburgh office, located 
at 515 Frick Building, in charge of Willard N. Sawyer, 
manager. This office is opened for the convenience of 
the trade adjacent to Pittsburgh. Mr. Sawyer has been 
with the company for a number of years, prior to which 
he was general superintendent of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company's steel works, at Ensley, Ala. 


H. L. Sholly, who has been with the Tyrone Iron 
Company of Tyrone, Pa., for over 18 years, serving them 
as superintendent and general manager, has resigned, 
effective February 1, 1904. 
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The German Iron and Steel Industry 
in 1903 


During the year 1908 the German iron and steel 
industry was chiefly affected by the renewal and exten- 
sion of the syndicates. As was reported in October last 
a number of these syndicates were renewed on a broader 
basis, but the great German steel syndicate is still the 
subject of negotiations, and it is quite impossible to state 
whether it will be finally brought about or not. This 
syndicate is to embrace the entire steel production—the 
greater part of the products like billets, beams, track 
material, plates, wire, etc. These are to be handled by 
central selling bureaus, and it was the plan to take 
up at once further products, and more particularly bars. 

The employment of the German iron industry was 
very ample during the whole of the year in conse- 
quence of the very heavy export and the large increase 
in the home consumption. The production of pig iron 
was greater than ever before, having attained during 
the first 11 months of 1908 9,236,886 tons as compared 
with 7,648,665 tons in the first 11 months of 1902. For 
the first time the annual production attains a total of 
10,000,000 tons as compared with 8,400,000 in 1902, and 
5,000,000 in 1893. 

The iron production for the first 11 months of 1903 
was distributed as follows in the different districts: 


Pig Iron Production in Germany for 11 Months, 1903. 
Metric tons. 


Rhenish Provinces and Westphalia................. 3,679,222 
Siegen, Lahn district and Hesse-Nassau............. 662,491 
Ree Peete y 2 Ar A DY See 689,281 
EE bras dhs ers CNA ea Cs igs ccs cme eea ate 123,028 
Se INI a ote He wins cnt eu op wae Sie’ 327,689 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg and Thuringia............... 145,483 
I ina oe 6 menace serintiv de. obo 60,0 600.500 bade 669,414 
ree 2,940,278 

Re WE CRG es Den ts tesa cosebe >>. cemenke 9,236,886 


As will be seen from the following table the increase, 
as compared with the previous year, was greatest in the 
first seven months. The production was as follows, from 
month to month: 


Monthly Production of Pig Iron. 


Increase 
1902. 1908. in 1903. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. * 
PE ci voi ancee cs «dae ekee 656,688 792,053 135,365 
PES Gcaxcsevades Jceeiiet 597,334 744,835 147,501 
PEND) dniee css et lav oudawes oo 681,349 854,144 172,795 
iis Rcaicaleeshs dun wide. c .. 672,912 833,588 160,676 
ed dia cu eek a ERO eis 710,420 870,371 159,951 
ME no Cutr ch . Cae hoe rats . 695,073 839,541 144,468 
PUT eta. he Cot. CA 705,921 865,343 159,422 
Ris os Jinan oat. . cele 736,836 875,829 138,993 
0 ee ee 718,702 848,889 130,187 
October ....... ieee aee vue 869,463 126,961 
SE ci ishic brid ce <a 5 8% 730,928 842,830 111,902 


The imports and exports were as follows for the 
first 11 months of the year: 
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Although the exports increased, as compared with the 
previous year, to the extent of about 7% per cent., this 
does not bear any close relation to the production of pig 
iron, which expanded to the extent of 20 per cent. It 
proves, however, in a most striking manner, how greatly 


the home consumption has developed during the past 
year. 


Prices for the home market on a number of the 
leading products were as follows at the beginning of 
each quarter for the years 1902 and 1903: 


Fluctuations in Home Prices. 


(In marks per ton.) 
Jan.1. Aprili. Oct.1. Dee 1. 


Bathe «+. 6 6:0 eas 1902 11.50 11.50 10.40 10.40 
1903 10.20 10.20 10.70 10.70 
Roasted spathic ore § 1902 16 16 14.40 14.40 
1903 14 14 15 15 
Spiegeleisen ...... 1902 74 72 69 67 
1903 67 67 67 67 
No. 1 Foundry.... § 1902 64 66.50 65 
1903 65 66 67.50 67.50 
ey oe 1902 100 117.50 115 1 
19038 105 108.75 111 110 
Boiler plate....... 1902 105 160 160 150 
21908 127.50 150 150 150 
Wire rods.........§1902 125 137.50 127.50 122.50 
11903 120 120 122.50 120 


So far as the financial results of a number of the lead- 
ing iron and steel concerns in Germany is converned, we 
take from the Koelnische Zeitung the following data: 

Financial Results of German Stock Companies. 
Capital in-——Written off.—, —-Dividends. — 


million Per cent. Per cent. 
Name of company. marks. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Bochumer Verein...... 24 8.23 6.42 6.58 13'/, 7 7 
Dortmunder Union.....70.6 1.62 0 3.84 0 0 5 
Kénigs & Laurahiitte...38.4 10.14 7.81 9 14 10 11 
Aplerbecker Hiitte..... 2.7 9.34 9.42 9.31 10 6 6 
Baroper Walzwerk..... 1 4.18 4.7 6.29 0 0 0 
ERO Rea cntnbesas 1.2 11.78 626 3.71 26 10 8 


Donnersmarckhiitte ....17.1 8.6 12.32 11.40 16 14 14 
Diisseldorfer Eisen & 


Draht Industrie..... 4 2.69 3.41 3.90 0 0 0 
Friedrich Wilhelms Hiitte 5.4 4.7 7.58 65.41 4 5 4 
Gutehoffnungshiitte ....35.3 12.72 10.91 9.63 20 20 20 
Hagener Gussstahlwerke 1.8 4.1 4.31 20.58 0 0 0 
Hasper Eisen & Stahl- 

ee ee ee 3.8 8.83 864 893 90 2 7 
Hoirder Verein......... 89.7 5.48 5.12 655 5 0 4 
Eisenwerk Hoesch..... 25.5 8.4 9.27 9.15 10 0 s 
Oberschlesische Eisenin- 

EE <scauvesoe ts 28.6 6.38 4.48 4.73 10 2 0 
Phoenix, Laar......... 31.1 7.5 7.5 8.18 + 0 8 
Rheinische Stahlwerke. 36.2 5 4.97 4.97 10 5 8 
Schalker Gruben & 

BEMEROD occ sseeccce 20.1 8.32 10.04 12.88 32.5 30 32.5 
Schulz Knaudt........ 3.2 648 6.65 4.6 12 8 4 
Westfil Drahtindustrie. 5.5 3.77 4.50 4.70 10 8 
Westfiil Stahlwerke.... 9.1 6.89 4.15 4.10 0 0 0 
Wissener Bergwerke & 

PE. on andeerces 4.2 15.48 11.8 7.14 15 12.5 10 


Susstahlwerk Witten... 3.5 10.91 7.46 7.29 12 7 4 


It will be observed that in nearly every case the divi- 
dends for the year 1903 are better than they were for 


the preceding year. 


German Imports and Eeports (11 Months). 














ene BE DOE ES. Exports.— ——, 
January 1 to November 30———, ——January 1 to November 30.——, 

1903. "1902. 1901. 1908. 1902. 1901. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
en mites: oo 22. ee a A es 54,095 30,062 24,909 102,916 159,613 126,249 
Pe RPGR ein 0 divte ss . bride oh bid hi lebbae Sete ae 4s 142,007 137,465 256,268 395,028 310,415 131,050 
SE itiadicbinn es 5 a) ni Eh ak a na eer ce 829 170 504 387,152 352,799 318,418 
NN OPE I On 63 i9 17 59,393 40,953 31,018 
PSE Pee ree te eee 19 7 115 6,325 4,715 5,894 
GN ass 606s KS Weis whos ve send» oes @nbtiarconiine 116 129 473 354,696 319,005 161,575 
ee ee ee ia aA a leet a aia ak tae 24,113 22,818 20,480 319,808 329,166 296,616 
Ee rr rrr rey: 2,043 1,331 1,453 589,099 558,885 158,370 
Po foe oe! oe. cote dee eect ct ro 1,120 1,545 2.025 256,976 249,083 231,760 
ee rE ds bs = eds Snes JEVIGTO. So alee. aes < 15,789 15,051 9,179 163 139 144 
ee I EEG A a'gaidh « < Maen bu WlOUs bethamnsn teks 5,360 5,545 5,906 152,761 137,857 141,443 
EP ee, ee Te eee 1,229 1,038 1,126 79,223 78,381 84,814 
Coarse iron castings....... o— See wate aaa s ae 8,494 8,786 15,965 59,577 29,446 25,465 
i Er SAR 8 126 54 468 6,154 8,996 468 
We WON rere Se os CRUE Sage biel 210 136 171 3,475 2,882 3,628 
i oo Lake oh & ; 5 eeeh wie aoe ‘ 123 76 83 4,168 2,221 2,336 
Axles, tires, &c...... te sd Gis ow es cn ee kee Saree 298 579 840 44,639 44,447 45,747 
eR Sk 2s otek wall Us 0 bicncte coud sewbacs s osha 12 5 5 177 567 249 
es I AE, a nk vin ca Sh come clba wi iath 8,948 9,917 11,525 60,472 50,506 43,876 
Coarse iron goods....... i is hue ie, ta ecteecan se  tiata 7,989 7,234 10,794 121,304 111,439 98,560 
PEE. witb nn scine Beet ek VELEN cde cd Veet ewewueN 201 218 238 3,126 2,213 1,682 
Typewriters enka nabeats eeGe ae eed 123 103 85 74 52 35 
Totals, exclusive of machinery................ 286,150 254,680 380,109 3,216,266 2,989,633 2,093,926 


Increase (+) or decrease (—) over 1908............. 


—98,959 —§ .sesee + 226,633 + 1,122,340 


4- 31,470 
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Trade Publications. 


Lathes.—The Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have issued in their catalogue No. 23 a most mag- 
nificent specimen of the printer's art. The pamphlet is of 
medium standard size and consists of 68 pages, wherein half- 
tone engravings of the very highest quality show with unusual 
clearness the general appearance and detailed construction of 
the various types of engine and turret lathes produced by the 
company. 

Boring, Drilling and Milling Machine.—In a ten- 
page folder of medium standard size the Fosdick Machine Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, present some very fine illustrations. 
showing the general appearance and construction of their new 
horizontal boring, drilling and milling machine, accompanied 
by dimensions and specifications in brief for the two sizes 
which are being made. 


Industrial Railways.—An 8 x 10% inch 94-page cata- 
logue from the Hoshor-Platt Company, 120 Liberty street, New 
York, shows fully the line of industrial railway equipment, as 
well as special hoisting and conveying apparatus, made and 
supplied by this company. 

Fans and Blowers.—Catalogues Nos. 118, 145 and 155 
of the American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. The first and 
second are second editions of the company’s mechanical draft 
catalogue and its treatise on the heating and ventilating of 
manufacturing establishments. No. 155 is a new catalogue of 
steel plate fans. The company’s large line of these fans is 
shown, and the usual tables of reference for use in connection 
with their installation are appended. Size of these pamphlets 
corresponds to the company’s standard, 7% x 8% inches. 

Electrical Machinery and Appliances.—The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Circulars 
Nos. 1058, 1059 and 1066, conforming to the company’s stand- 
ard size, 7 x 10 inches. No. 1058 consists of 12 pages and re- 
fers to the No. 76 electric railway motor. Circular 1059 de- 
votes 24 pages to treatment of electric motor vehicle equip- 
ments. No. 1066 illustrates and describes type H constant 
speed induction motors. 


Logging Engines.—Catalogue L-1, 9% x 7% inches, 48 
pages, illustrating and describing the line of logging and generai 
hoisting engines and equipment as built by the Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works, Portland, Ore. 


Slate Drill Press.—Bulletin No. 3047 of the Emerson 
Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., 7 x 10 inches. This is 
a leaflet briefly setting forth the merits of the single spindie, 
directly motor driven slate drill press, recently added to the 
line of manufacture of this company. Also bulletin 3000-A of 
six pages, same size, giving the company’s terms of sale and 
their telegraphic code, for the use of purchasers and corre- 
spondents. ?. 

Telephones.—Bulletin No. 10 of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, IIl., 
is a pamphlet of 12 pages, 9 x 6% inches. The subject treated 
is the mine telephone developed and recently introduced by 
these people. 

Triplex Pumps.—*“ Pump Data” No. 5, sent out by the 
Allentown (Pa.) Rolling Mills, illustrates and briefly describes 
the Aldrich variable speed triplex pump, motor driven. 

Switchboards.—The D’Olier Engineering Company’s 
Bulletin No. A-3 has particular reference to the switchboards 
designed and installed by them. The pamphlet is of eight 
pages, 7 x 10 inches. 


Automatic Steam Engines.—A 9% x 7% inch 40-page 
pamphlet, catalogue No. 3, issued by C. H. Brown Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., elaborately illustrating and fully describing 
the Brown automatic cut off steam engine. 


Eggs Carriers.—The National Egg Carrier Company, 
Scranton, Pa., have issued a 16-page pamphlet catalogue of 
medium standard size, setting forth the merits of the com- 
pany’s devices for safely carrying and shipping eggs. 

Electrical Machinery and Appliances.—Bulletins 
Nos. 4345 to 4351, inclusive, of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. These conform in size to the companys 
bulletin standard, 8 x 10% inches. The subjects of the several 
pamphlets named are as follows: No. 4345, induction motors: 
4346, type CR feed regulators; 4347, GE-74 motors for electric 
traction service; 4348, type C carbon break automatic circuit 
breakers; 4349, belt driven form L continuous current gener- 
ators for lighting and power; 4350, generators for electro- 
plating, electrotyping and other electrolytic work; 4351, type 
TA regulators for alternating current generators. In a neat 
pamphlet of 24 pages, 8 x 10%, is described the Genera! Electric 
Railroad, constructed by the General Electric Company in 1896 
and constantly used since that time for development and test 
of various electric traction equipment and devices. Publication 
No. 8230 by this company is a pamphlet of 32 pages, 5% x 7% 
inches, relating to the care and maintenance of multiple in- 
closed arc lighting systems. Publication No. 9126 is of a sim- 
llar size and consists of 76 pages, treating at great length the 
Thompson universal recording wattmeters. No. 9127 relates 
in 18 pages, also of the same size, 15 years’ experience by the 
company in transformer manufacture. The company’s supply 
catalogue, No. 7584, consists of 36 pages, 5% x 7% inches, in 
which are illustrated and described various electrical supplies 
especially designed ocr peculiarly adapted to marine service. 
Flyers Nos. 2118 to 2124, inclusive, are leaflets of two to four 
pages, 54% x 7% inches, treating severally of various devices, 
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such as porcelain cleats, wall pockets, porcelain receptacles, 
fuse plugs, &c. 


Insulators.—Catalogue No. 18 of C. S. Knowles, Boston 
and New York, is a very attractive compilation of 29 plates, 
8% x 10 inches, illustrating the various types of insulators for 
high and low tension currents. Accompanying each illustra- 
tion is a general specification regarding the particular pattern 
of insulator therewith shown. A few plates are devoted to various 
styles of insulator pins. From the same company comes a 
medium standard size catalogue of 50 pages, showing in usual 
catalogue form the complete line of standard insulators handled 
by the Knowles firm. High voltage transmission line fittings, 
including approved methods for corners, pole tops, wall en- 
trances, &c., are very briefly treated in an eight-page booklet 
of small standard size. 

Machine Tools.—A 32-page pamphlet catalogue of 
medium standard size, from George D. Walcott & Son, Jackson, 
Mich. In a series of handsome engravings are shown the vari- 
ous patterns included in a complete line of shapers made by 
this company. The contents also include a large rack cutting 
machine and a line of engine lathes. 


Air Compressors.—The Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have issued a 6 x 7% inch catalogue of 120 
pages, devoted to a complete and thoroughly illustrated exposi- 
tion of the extensive line of air compressors and appurtenances 
as made by this branch of the International Steam Pump Com- 
pany. Appended to the catalogue matter proper are several 
pages of valuable data relative to air compression and the use 
of compressed air. The catalogue closes with a telegraphic 
code. Bulletin No. L-509 issued by the company is of medium 
standard size and consists of nine pages devoted particularly 
to the Meyer-Gear air compressors, with rolling mill frames. 
Cincinnati air and gas compressors receive brief treatment in 
pamphlet L-26-A, which is of small standard size and consists 
of 16 pages. 

Rotary Planers.—Catalogue No. 37 of the Newton Ma- 
chine Tool Works is an approximately medium standard size 
pamphlet of 16 pages, whose contents illustrate and describe 
various types of rotary cutter planing machines, which consti- 
cute an important feature of the product of this company. 

“Twist Drills, Their Uses and Abuses,” is the title 
of a 4% x 6% inch 22-page pamphlet distributed by the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Twist Drill Company. The proper methods of 
grinding and using twist drills are described and illustrated by 
numerous very clear engravings. The treatment of the subject 
has been entered into quite exhaustively, yet without the use of 
technical words and phrases. The little treatise should, there- 
fore, be of value to all users of twist drills. 


Special Machinery.—The M. H. Treadwell Company, 95- 
97 Liberty street, New York, have issued a very attractive 48- 
page pamphlet, 6 x 8 inches, illustrations and descriptive text 
filling the various pages and giving a very good idea as to the 
comprehensive line of special machinery whose construction has 
been undertaken by this company. Near the center of the book 
is a little engraving showing “ The First Blow,” and represent- 
ing practically the start of the present large concern. Operat- 
ing the blower used in taking off the first heat in the company’s 
improvised foundry are to be seen the faces of several men who 
are now officers of the company. On the succeeding page are 
shown views of the present works. The machinery illustrated 
in the catalogue includes the Edison dryer stack, lead coloring 
furnaces, miscellaneous cement and sugar machinery, &c., as 
well as various types of cars for transportation of cinder, hot 
metal, &c., in connection with the mines and steel works. 

Wire Working Machinery.—<A 70-page catalogue of 
medium standard size from the F. B. Shuster Company, New 
Haven, Conn., illustrating and describing in considerable detail 
the various types of wire straightening, cutting off and rivet- 
ing machinery made by this firm. 


Retary Dryers.—The Ruggles-Coles Engineering Company, 
39-41 Cortlandt street, New York City, in a 28-page catalogue 
of medium standard size show up in a very attractive manner 
their line of rotary dryers designed for various classes of serv- 
ice. 


Pneumatic Tools.—The recently organized pneumatic tool 
department of the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, 26 Cort- 
landt street, New York, has issued a 32-page pamphlet of medi- 
um standard size illustrating with full details of construction 
the line of air hammers, drills, hose couplings, &c., which have 
thus far been developed and placed upon the market by this 
department of the company. 

Pipe Machinery.—Sixty-two pages of medium standard 
size, bound in flexible boards, form a neat catalogue of the Big 
nall & Keeler Mfg. Company (Edwardsville, Ill.), by way of il- 
lustrating and describing the extensive line of pipe threading 
and cutting machinery made by them. 

Sereening Machines.—<A 56-page catalogue of medium 
standard size and illustrating the Jeffrey Mfg. Company's (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio) line of inclined shaking and rotary screens. The 
engravings are very clear and the descriptive matter correspond- 
ingly brief. A long list of users and an imposing array of testi- 
monial letters are also given. 

Vacuum Heating and the fuel economy claimed for this 
system are discussed at length in a pamphlet of 32 6 x 8 inch 
pages issued by Morgan & Co., Chicago, Ill. The contents are in 
narrative form, taking up the elementary principles of the sub- 
ject from the simplest phases of the vacuum and its properties, 
and leading up to the arrangement and advantages of one-pipe 
and two-pipe vacuum heating systems. 
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Plate Metal Construction.—The Coatesville (Pa.) Boiler 
Works have issued a pamphlet catalogue of 24 pages, 5 x § 
inches, illustrating by typical examples the line of plate metal 
work done by the company. This includes stand pipes, chim- 
1eys, Steam boilers, digestors for garbage disposal, tanks, &c. 

Boring Machines.—Catalogue and treatise No. 3 by the 
Binsse Machine Company, Newark, N. J., consists of 40 pages, 
> x 744 inches. The contents are illustrative and descriptive of 
the horizontal boring machines made by the Binsse company, 
including various special details of construction. Accompanying 
the general catalogue is a little pamphlet of 12 pages, 4% x 6% 
inches, reproducing severai letters from users of the Binsse ma- 
chines. 

Bolt Cutters.—aA catalogue of 12 pages, 8% x 5 inches, il- 
lustrating principally the standard line of bolt cutters made by 
the Norwalk (Ohio) Mfg. Company. 

Cast Steel Tools.—<An 8-page pamphlet of small standard 
size illustrating and listing wrenches, hammers and coal picks 
made from Tropenas steel by the American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Company, Mahwah, N. J. 

Continental Boilers.—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 
Ill, have issued the sixth edition of No. 4 of “Ryerson New 
Library,” treating especially the subject of Continental boilers 
with Morison corrugated furnaces. The pamphlet consists of 
104 pages and is of the company’s own standard size, 4% x 7% 
inches. included in its contents are certain useful data and in- 
formation in regard to boiler design and construction. 

Tool Holders.—A 68-page pamphlet catalogue, No. 10, of 
small standard size, illustrating and listing the Armstrong line 
of tool holders for turning, planing, boring, slitting, threading, 
cutting off and drilling metals. In addition to the tool holders 
are showa various other machine shop specialties manufactured 
by the same company, the Armstrong Bros. Tool Company, 617- 
621 Austin avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Drop Forged Cranks.—Wyman & Gordon of Worcester, 
Mass., and Cleveland, Ohio, in a 40-page pamphlet of small 
standard size present illustrations and a list of the various 
standard forms and sizes of drop forged cranks made by them. 

Metal Working Presses.—The E. W. Bliss Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have recently sent out revised editions of sev- 
eral of their sectional catalogue publications, all of which are 
of the company’s own standard size, 5 x 7% inches. A four-page 
leaflet illustrates and describes bolt head trimming presses; No. 
1-B has for its subject inclinable power presses; No. 2-A, power 
punching presses and sprue cutters; No. 3-A, straight sided 
power presses; No. 6-A, foot and screw presses; No. 7-A, squar- 
ing, circle and slitting shears. 

Automobile Vehicles.—A 5 x 7% inch pamphlet of 12 
pages, exclusively descriptive of the Franklin motor cars tor 
1904, as made by the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y. The Franklin gasoline motors are of the four-cylinder 


type, air cooling. 





NOTES. 

The National Foundry, Mfg. & Supply Company of Williams- 
port, Pa., have compiled within the ten pages of a small standa- 
ard size folder a condensed price-list of their power trans- 
mission appliances. 

The D. M. Steward Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have distributed an eight-page pamphlet of smal] standard size 
describing genuine and Compo soapstone pencils and crayoos 
for the use of metal workers. 

The Globe Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., on a 7 x 11 inch 
mailing card, give an illustration of the White gasoline engine, 
and utilize the back of the card for reproduction of five testi- 
monial letters from users of the machine. 

The Link-Belt Engineering Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia. 
Pa.. describe their case hardened sprocket wheels in a four- 
page leaflet of approximately medium standard size. 


The Washington Coa! & Coke Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have issued to their friends a most attractive commercial re- 
minder for the year 1904. The book is 7 x 9 inches in size, 
bound in seal leather and printed upon tinted paper, with edges 
burnished in gold. The front cover bears a portrait of the 
father of our country stamped in gold leaf above the name of 
the company, with whose compliments the book is sent. The 
book opens with several pages of information of value for almost 
daily reference in commercial matters. The main body of the 
book consists of pages, each of which is ruled to accommodate 
reminder entries for two days. Sundays are, of course, omitted 
as superfluous in a book of this character. These pages are 
followed by monthly pages for cash account, and for bills payable 
and receivable. Closing the book are several pages for ad- 
dresses. The Washington Company are extremely modest in 
the amount of their own advertising matter accompanying the 
book, this being limited to a brief statement of their business 
on the inside of the front cover and to four half-tone illustra- 
tions of their works, illuminating the front and back fly leaves. 


The American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, in a 
20-page pamphlet of small standard size, give illustrations and 
brief descriptions of the various tools of their regular manu- 
facture. ‘ 

The Thomas & Lowe Machinery Company, Providence, R. I., 
have got out a leaflet of smal] standard size, illustrating their 
Union planer chucks, with round and square bases. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 9-13 Murray street, New 
York, in an eight-page folder of small standard size, illustrate 
“Three Labor Savers” in the form of triplex, duplex and dif- 
ferential chain hoists. 
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Rossiter-MacGovern & Co., 17 Battery place, New York, 
have issued a 314 x 8 inch pamphlet of 36 pages, constituting a 
condensed list of the electrical steam machinery in which the 
company are dealers. 

The Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
cently distributed an advertising novelty constructed somewhat 
upon the jack-in-the-box principle, such that upon raising the 
lid there rises into view an illustration of the new Bullard 
42-inch boring and turning mill, accompanied by a brief expos)- 
tion of its special merits. 

The Rollins Engine Company, Nashua, N. H., by means of a 
5% x 7 inch mailing card, call attention to the fuel saving 
qualities of the Rollins engine. 

The Lansing (Mich.) Motor & Pump Company, in a 5% x 
8% inch, four-page leaflet, illustrate and briefly describe their 
gasoline engine and their feed grinder. The feed grinder is 
more fully treated in a four-page leaflet of approximately smal! 
standard size. 

The Patterson Tool & Supply Company, Dayton, Ohio, have 
distributed a number of medium standard size sheets, each de- 
scriptive of one machine of the various lines manufactured by 
them. 

The Thomas H. Dallett Company, York and Sedgley avenues, 
Philadelphia, Pa., call attention to the merits and convenience 
of their plug drills by means of a 6 x 9 inch mailing card. 

The Miami Valley Machine Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
have issued several leaflets or folders of medium standard size 
illustrating and briefly describing their 13%4-inch engine lathe. 
the Tiffany universal boring tool holder, the Gem lathe center 
grinder and the Dayton power hammer. 


The Packard Motor Car Company. Detroit, Mich., hav» 
issued a pamphlet of eight medium size pages, relating to their 
four-cylinder model L automobile vehicle. 


The Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Company, Tiffin, Ohio, de- 
scribe in a four-page leaflet of approximately medium standard 
size their recently designed Globe tool sharpener. 


Eaton & Prince Company, manufacturers of passenger and 
freight elevators, Chicago, have issued an exceptionally hand- 
some catalogue, printed on heavy enameled paper and illus 
trated with half-tone views of their elevators and the machinery 
connected therewith. They devote much space in the book to 
their direct connected electric elevator engine. 


The Bulletin for January, issued by the S. Obermayer Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Chicago and Pittsburgh, contains a number 
of interesting and practical articles of value to the foundry. 
man. This periodical shows excellent judgment on the part of 
the editor, E. J. Woodison, the company’s agent at Detroit. 
Familiarity with foundry practice and the faculty of observing 
peculiar conditions in the trade are evinced in every issue. 


The New Year’s number of the Arrow, published by the N. 
& G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has for its frontispiece 
an illustration of their original place of business, at Second 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, the engraving being reproduced 
from an old print in their possession. This house was estab- 
lished in 1810. The contents of this issue are varied and in- 
teresting, comprising clever ‘ Taylor-Made Tin Types,” a talk 
by Rufus the Roofer on “ Taylor Old Style Roofing Tin,” and 
suggestive sets of New Year's resolutions for the architect, the 
builder and the tin roofer. 


a 


The industrial development along the upper Niagara 
River, especially at Niagara Falls, is acting as an in- 
spiration to the manufacturing interests to secure better 
river channels between Lake Erie and the Falls. A River 
Improvement Committee has been appointed, consisting 
of the following: Theodore S. Fasset, Harvey L. Brown, 
W. A. Rogers, Maurice B. Patch, George A. Ricker, W. 
Caryl Ely, J. W. Robinson, George P. Sawyer, W. B. 
Rankine, W. H. Gratwick, F. A. Dudley and John G. 
Milburn. These gentlemen represent the industrial inter- 
ests of Buffalo, the Tonawandas and Niagara Falls, and 
together they form a committee that should have vast 
influence for the improvement of the large industrial in- 
terests of Western New York. 





The Westmoreland Savings & Trust Company of 
Greensburg, receivers for the Reese-Hammond Fire Brick 
Company of Bolivar, Pa., have filed an inventory of the 
company’s assets. The statement shows total assets of 
real estate and personal property amounting to $915, 
609.59. The total liabilities are not stated, but they are 
said to be far less than the assets, insuring the payment 
of all claims. The inventories were: Reese-Hammond 
Fire Brick Company, $573,978.36; Curwensville Fire 
Brick Company, Curwensville, Clearfield County, Pa.. 
owned by the Reese-Hammond Company, $234,841.51: 
United States Enameled Brick Company’s plant, Bolivar, 
$67,534.92; Hammond, Berkey & Co., Bolivar, general 
mercantile establishment, $39,247.80. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Owing to high water, the furmace of the Sharon Steel Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Sharon, Pa., was banked. 
The mills were also shut down. 


The Helmbacher Rolling Mills, St. Louis, Mo., after a shut- 
down of several weeks, have posted notice for a resumption of 
operations on January 25. 


The Girard Mill of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Girard, 
Ohio, which has been idle for some time, has again resumed 
operations. 

Neville Furnace of the American Steel & Wire Company, at 
Pittsburgh, which has been idle for several months, will re- 
sume blast early in February. 


Clinton Furnace of the Clinton Iron & Steel Company, 
South Side, Pittsburgh, which has been shut down for several 
months, will resume blast at an early date. During the shut- 
down the furnace has been extensively repaired and consid- 
erable new equipment added. 


The Independent Rolling Mill Company are making extensive 
improvements and additions to their recently acquired plant 
at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, and expect to have everything in 
shape to start early in February. When the 18-inch muck mill, 
recently purchased from the Kelly Nail & Iron Company, Iron- 
ton, Ohio, is installed the company will be in position to take 
on a full line of bar iron and steel specifications. 


All but one of the 11 Edgar Thomson stacks of the Car- 
negie Steel Company at Bessemer are now in blast. Two of 
the three Isabella stacks of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Etna are also in blast. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the New 
Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa., the following 
directors were re-elected: Charles J. Kirk, George L. Patter- 
son, T. F. Morehead, J. N. Martin, Frank Ryman, George Greer 
and A. B. Whielden. 


The Ward-Dickey Steel Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., ex- 
pect to have their building completed, machinery installed and 
be in active operation prepared to fill orders by or before March 
1. The company will supply all gauges of planished sheets 
from 14 to 28 gauge, inclusive, and in sizes to suit the demands 
of consumers. 


The rod, wire and wire nail mills of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, at South Sharon, Pa., have been put on double 
turn to meet the very active demand for wire and wire nails. 


At a recent meeting of the Newark Iron & Steel Company, 
Newark, Ohio, J. M. Swartz was elected president, J. W. Lee 
vice-president, and William E. Miller secretary and treasurer. 


The telegraphic report that a loss of $3,000,000 had been 
sustained by the burning of the warehouse of the Shelby Steel 
Tube Company, Shelby, Ohio, on January 20, appeared to have 
been one of the greatest exaggerations on record. Officials at 
Shelby say that the loss will hardly be over $10,000. 


The old rail mill department of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Bessemer, which has 
been idle since last fall, has been started up. This was the 
original mill built by Capt. William R. Jones, and rolls light 
rails from 12 to 50 pounds in weight. 


The open hearth department of the South Sharon Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, at South Sharon, Pa., has been 
put in operation on double turn. The only department of this 
plant that is now idle is the skelp mill. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company are delivering large ship 
ments of girder rails to the Youngstown & Southern Railway 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio. 

A petition will be presented to the courts at Pittsburgh on 
January 30 for the dissolution of the Pittsburgh Sheet Mfg. 
Company. The company were taken over several years ago by 
the American Sheet Steel Company. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, Seattle, Wash, have procured the 
site and most of the machinery for their new rolling mill, and 
expect to begin the work of construction this spring. 


Work has been resumed at the National Pipe Mills, in Ches 
ter, Pa., after a shutdown of one week. 

The Bessemer department, No. 1 blooming mill and the 
rail mill of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton, Pa., 
resumed operations on January 25, after a shutdown of some 
weeks. 

General Machinery. 


The shops of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad at McKee's 
Rocks, Pittsburgh, have started up on full time. For several 
months the employees have been working only three days a week 
of eight hours each, but are now working six days of ten hours. 


The Erie Railway Company are making important improve- 
ments at their repair shops at Galion, Ohio. They are at pres- 
‘nt installing a large steam hammer and a large engine lathe. 
They are expecting deliveries of other tools in the near future. 


The Sensitive Governor Company, Indianapolis, Ind., have 
een consolidated with the Monarch Governor & Machine Com- 
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pany of the same city, and the governors will hereafter be 
manufactured at the latter plant. John R,. Allen, principal 
stockholder of the Sensitive Governor Company, will retire from 
active interest in the business. His son, Oliver M. Allen, see- 
retary of the Sensitive Company, will remain. 

The Lewiston Machine Company, Lewiston, Maine, have 
made an assignment. 


The firm of Gage & Rowe, proprietors of the Burford Foun- 
dry & Machine Works, Burford, Ga., have dissolved, J. T. Rowe 
retiring. The business will be continued by D. i. Gage. 


It is stated that the plant of the Stilwell-Bierce & Smitb- 
Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio, is working to full capacity, and 
it is expected that the financial affairs of the company will 
be straightened out within a few weeks. 

The Pittsburgh works of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany have ready for shipment four locomotives for the 
Tehuantepec National Railway. These engines will burn oil 
and weigh about 60 tons, having cylinders 18 x 24 inches. 
They are equipped with modern appliances, including monitor 
injectors, Nathan lubricator, high speed brakes, electric head- 
light and cab lighted by three electric bulbs. The Pittsburgh 
works have also just completed the building of 25 new engines 
for the Southern Railway, six of which have been delivered to 
the St. Louis division at St. Louis, and 19 of which are being 
erected at Knoxville, Tenn. These engines are for freight 
service, are of the consolidated type, weigh 100 tons and have 
cylinders 22 x 32 inches. While it is probable that the Pitts- 
burgh works will not be so rushed with orders for delivery 
this year as in 1903, there will be enough work to keep the 
shops running full time throughout the season. 

The newly organized Landis Machine Company, Waynes- 
boro, Pa., began operations last week, manufacturing the A. 
B. Landis patent bolt cutter. 

The Harrigan Sectional Bearing Company have been incor 
porated at Buffalo, N. Y., capitalized at $100,000, to manu- 
facture patented bearings. The directors are Francis T. Don- 
ald, Nelson 8S. Hallett and Edwin B. Collister. 


The A. T. Hagen Company, Rochester, N. Y., manufac 
turers of laundry machinery, have purchased the plant of the 
Graham Machine Company, who had heretofore made the ma 
chinery for the Hagen Company. They have also purchased the 
Long foundry on West street. Both of these plants are to be 
operated by the new owners, and there will be no change in 
the practical management. John Long will continue in charge 
of the foundry and John Kane in charge of the machine shop, 
which positions they have held for a number of years. The 
A. T. Hagen Company are arranging to increase their capital 
stock, so that the heads of the departments may obtain an 
interest in the company. 


There is no truth in the report that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is negotiating for the plant of the Rockaway Iron & Steel 
Company, Rockaway, N. J. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
recently received the following orders for elevating and con- 
veying machinery: Iroquois Portland Cement Company, Cale- 
donia, N. Y.; Elk Rapids Portland Cement Company, EIk 
Rapids, Mich.; Grasselli Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Struthers Furnace Company, Struthers, Ohio; Sandusky Port- 
land Cement Company, Sandusky, Ohio; Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Cleveland Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio: Farmers’ Chemical Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the South Lorain Coal Company, Lorain, Ohio, 
and also from the Rossland Power Company, Rossland, B. C.. 
for mining machinery. 

James Levy of M. Levy & Co., wholesale hardware dealers, 
149-151 Water street, Norfolk, Va., is in the market for a 
machine for coneaving razors, water ground preferred, ma- 
chine for grinding barbers’ clippers and shear grinders. 

The Pittsburgh Shear Knife & Machine Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have changed their name to the Heppenstall Forge 
& Knife Company. The management continues the same as 
heretofore. 


The recently organized Columbus Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, have installed a new plant for the manu- 
facture of the Winget concrete machine, concrete mixers, &c., 
which they expect to enlarge in the spring. The Winget ma- 
chine is for the manufacture of concrete blocks for building 
purposes. J. F. Angell is president. 


‘The Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
completed the new addition to their works. 


The United States Engineering & Construction Company. 
1030 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio, have taken the 
eontract for building the Wabash & Rochester Railway, an 
electric line which will connect the Indiana towns mentioned in 
the title. The road will be single track, 40 miles long. built 
on private right of way. The power station will be located 
at Roann, and in it will be installed 900 horse-power of boil- 
ers, two 680 horse-power cross compound condensing engines 
and direct connected generators. Adjoining the power house 
will be a car house and machine and repair shop. The rolling 
stock will include two electric locomotives, six passenger 
coaches, six open trail cars, ten box cars, ten dump bottom 
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construction cars and two snowplows. The United States 
Engineering & Construction Company will shortly place con- 
tracts for all this equipment, together with rails, track and 
line equipment. G. A. Bartholomew is chief engineer of the 
company. 

Bardons & Oliver, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of screw 
machinery and turret lathes, are running as many hours and 
with as large a force as at any time in the past two years. 
In common with other machine tool manufacturers they have 
experienced a_ falling off in the demand from this country, but 
their present activity is occasioned by a desire to lay in a 
stock of tools for immediate delivery. Their stock at present 
is smaller than they have had in many years, this condition 
being occasioned by the fire last year, which destroyed their 
plant and a large stock of tools. Up to the present time they 
have been very busy filling back orders, and now they are just 
getting into shape to lay in a stock of tools. Their foreign 
business, particularly from England, Russia and France, seems 
te be on the increase. They are enjoying a very large de- 
mand for bicycle hubs, and are shipping these goods to nearly 
every portion of the civilized globe. Their forging business is 
quiet, although there is some activity in the automobile forg- 
ing line. 


The Robinson Automatic Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., 
are an incorporation of a partnership business formerly done 
under the name of the Robinson Automatic Polishing Machine 
Company, the plant of the latter company being absorbed by 
the incorporated concern. JEssentially the business of this 
company is the manufacture and sale of the Robinson auto- 
matic polishing machine, which is adapted to the polishing 
of all kinds of castings, gas stove pipe and other pipe, the 
buffing of brass tubing, polishing of sad irons, &c. A large 
number of these machines have been installed in stove plants, 
brass and iron bed factories and sad iron factories. The capi- 
tal stock of the new company is $50,000. Those interested as 
stockholders are Wm. V. Robinson, Wm. A. Dwyer and John 
O. Campbell. ; 


The North Star Mfg. Company, general machinists and 
sheet metal work, Minneapolis, Minn., have incorporated for 
$20,000, the incorporators being Jerry G. Hoffken, George 
Stewart, Granville F. Prescott and William Furst. The com- 
pany are offering some of their stock for sale in order to buy 
ae machinery, including a shaper, 24-inch lathe and 13-inch 
athe. 


The North West Machinery & Iron Company, Limited, Win- 
nipeg, Canada, have incorporated, with a capital stock of $40,- 
000, to deal in Blacksmiths’ supplies, tools and general ma- 
chinery. The officers of the company are Hon. R. P. Roblin, 
president; Hon. H. J. Macdonald, vice-president; A. Merrill, 
secretary ; H. Vermilyea, treasurer, and C. Vermilyea, manager. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Creditors of the Dayton Gas Engine Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
have filed a petition in court asking that the company be ad- 
judged bankrupt. 


The Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
begun the installation of a $30,000 gas pumping station for the 
Heat, Light & Power Gas Company, Muncie, Ind. 


The Warren Blectric Company, Sandusky, Ohio, are building 
a 10,000-light incandescent generator for a new lighting plant 
at Martinsburg, W. Va. This is one of the largest generators 
they have ever built, and it will weigh over 100,000 pounds. 


J. T. Long has secured a contract to illuminate the town of 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, and he will start work at once on the 
erection of a plant for supplying current for lighting, domestic 
and manufacturing purposes. 


The Jacobson Machine Mfg. Company, Warren, Pa., have 
commenced to manufacture the Jacobson gas engine, with im- 
provements recently added which after the most complete tests 
have proved eminently satisfactory. 

The city of Reading, Pa., is to erect a $200,000 municipal 
electric light plant, capable of furnishing 1000 2000 candle- 
power arc lights and 3000 32 candle-power incandescent lights. 
F. W. Frankhauser is chairman of special commission. 

H. Jeanneret. city clerk, Ligonier, Ind., will receive bids until 
March 9 for improvements to the water works system, including 
a 1,500,000 vertical pumping plant, 125 horse-power boiler and 
other supplies. 

L. H. Field and Rayner Field of Jackson, Mich., have bought 
the interests of N. D. Carpenter and A. E. F. White in the Al- 
bion Engine & Motor Works, Albion, and with W. D. Brundage 
are now the owners of the company. The company, who make 
the Miller gasoline engine, have outgrown their present quarters 
and the business will be moved to a larger plant in Jackson. 
where the output will be much increased. It is the intention of 
the new owners to make some important improvements in the 
engine. The officers are L. H. Field, president ; W. D. Brundage. 
vice-president and general manager, and Rayner Field, secretary 
and treasurer. 


The Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ill., have 
recently sold direct and through C. K. Sherman, their Chicago 
representative, the following internally fired boilers, with Mori- 
som corrugated furnaces: Erie Ice & Cold Storage Mfg. Com- 
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pany, Kenton, Ohio, two 125 horse-power boilers for the new 50- 
ton ice and cold storage plant which is being erected there and for 
which the York Mfg. Company, York, Pa., are supplying the ice 
and refrigerating machinery ; City Water Works, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, two 75 horse-power boilers to replace tubulars ; City Water 
& Light Works, Elroy, Wis., one 150 horse-power to replace pat- 
ented boiler; Water Works, Hastings, Neb., one 250 horse-power 
boiler in addition to one of the same capacity supplied some 
time ago: Yaryan Company, Ada, Ohio, hot water heating plant. 
one 250 horse-power boiler; Peet Brothers Soap Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., one 300 horse-power at 185 pounds pressure, with 
Hawley down draft attachment. 


The S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., recently 
secured a contract for furnishing three 250 horse-power inter- 
nally fired boilers, with Morison corrugated furnace, from the 
city of La Crosse, Wis. 


J. G. O'Neil, contracting engineer, The Rookery, Chicago, has 
taken orders during the past few weeks for the following inter- 
nally fired boilers with Morison corrugated furnaces: One 250 
horse-power, water works, Pueblo, Col.; two 125 horse-power, 
water works, East Chicago, Ind.; one 125 horse-power, electric 
power plant, East Chicago, Ind.; one 200 horse-power, Austin 
Mfg. Company, Harvey, Ill.; one 150 horse-power, J. W. Bar- 
well Company, Waukegan, Ill.; one 200 horse-power, Boston 
Store, Chicago; two 150 horse-power, John Davis Company, Chi- 
cago; one 150 horse-power, F. Newhall & Sons, Chicago; one 
100 horse-power, Sanitary Laundry, Chicago; one 100 horse- 
power, Garden City Sand Company, St. Charles, Ill. 


The New Era Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio, have 
changed the style of the firm name to the New Era Gas Engine 
Company. 

The Tampa Electric Company, Tampa, Fla., will expend 
about $100,000 in the installation of a plant and the building of 
a new power house. 


The Aultman-Taylor Company, Mansfield, Ohio, manufactur- 
ers of boilers, are preparing an interesting exhibit for the St. 
Louis Exposition. It will consist of 16 horizontal water tube 
boilers in eight batteries, representing 7218 actual horse-power, 
with a heating surface of 72,172.3 square feet. The exhibit 
will be installed in the Steam, Gas and Fuels Building and will 
be in actual operation. Two of the boilers are high pressure 
boilers to be operated under 225 pounds of steam, and they 
will supply steam for a large turbo-generator. The boilers are 
to be equipped with Mansfield chain grate stokers, which are 
manufactured by the company, also with induced draft appa- 
ratus furnished by the Buffalo Forge Company of Buffalo. The 
latest ideas in link belt coal conveying and ash removing devices 
will be used in connection with the installation. 


The Rockford Edison Company, Rockford. Ill., have a con- 
tract for furnishing power for the Rockford & Freeport Railway 
and are installing at the present time a 650-kw. 500-volt direct 
current generator, direct connected, with a cross compound con- 
densing McIntosh & Seymour engine of like capacity. This gen- 
erator furnishes current to a 500-kw. inverted rotary, which is 
conected to step-up transformers, furnishing high tension a. c. 
to the line. 

Foundries. 

The Al@ance plant of the American Steel Foundries, at 
Alliance, Ohio, has been closed down in all departments for an 
indefinite period. 

The Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company, Pittsburgh, have 
sold the old Walters-Walker Stove Company foundry, at Sharps- 
burg. The property was taken over by the Pittsburgh Stove 
& Range Company several years ago, but has never been 
operated. 

The Canton Melleable Iron Company, Canton, Ohio, have 
been reorganized and a new Board of Directors elected, as fol- 
lows: Joseph Dick, William H. Hoover, New Berlin; W. L. 
Stolzenbach, Burt A. Miller, Gordon Mather, L. A. Loichot and 
Thomas F. Turner. The directors organized by electing Joseph 
Dick president and manager and Burt A. Miller, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Denver Steel Casting Company, Denver, Col., expect to 
start work on the construction of their plant within the next 
30 days. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, through their 
connection with the Ohio Malleable Iron Company of the same 
place, are now in the field soliciting orders for high-grade 
malleable castings. . 

A new foundry company are being organized to erect 4 
foundry at Wellsburg, W. Va. The capitalization is to be $10 
000, $7000 of which is to be expended for the plant. Henry 
A. Stengle is at the head of the project. 

The National Foundry, Mfg. & Supply Company have been 
organized at Williamsport, Pa., for the manufacturing and 
selling of machinery, or any article of commerce made from iro) 
or steel, or both, or any other metal, and will ask for a charter 
at Harrisburg, Pa., on February 4. H. R. Willi and G. [ 
Gingrich are leading stockholders. 

The plant of the Vulcan Foundry & Machine Company, 4‘ 
New Castle, Pa., manufacturers of sheet mill and tin plate equi: 
ment and of ingot molds. which has been closed down for se 
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eral weeks for extensive repairs, will start up again this week. 
The company have some good sized orders on their books and 
expect to run their plant to full capacity right along. 


The Hub City Iron Works, Aberdeen, S. D., have incorpo- 
rated for $25,000. The company will enlarge their plant by the 
erection of a foundry. 
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sides their jobbing trade, will do a larger manufacturing busi- 
ness in the Village Blacksmith line of hand made butcher 
knives and tools. The officers of this company are Gustave 
H. Lehrkind, president; Charles Reichenbaum, vice-president ; 
Hugo Volckmann, secretary and treasurer. 


The Hard Wire Fence Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
Bridges and Buildings. whose plant has been idle for several months, will resume 
operations February 1. EB. W. Hamlen of Jefferson, Ohio, and 


The Wichita Bridge & Iron Company, Wichita, Kan., are not 
yet ready to figure on the additional machinery they will require 
for their proposed extensions. These will consist of a 50-foot 
addition to the machine shop, the erection of a new foundry, 
142 feet in length, and a new boiler house. The boilers and en- 


gines necessary to furnish the increased power required have 
been secured. 


The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa, re- 
port baving expended $60U0 for improvements during 1904 to 


R. T. Littlefield of Cuyahoga Falls will operate the factory 
and are now putting it into shape for resumption. 


The Animal Trap Company, Abingdon, IIl., have elected 
officers for the ensuing year as follows: President, F. W. 
Schultz; treasurer, L. S. Watts; secretary, A. D. Schultz. J. 
E. Cox, formerly a stockholder and treasurer of the company, 
has disposed of his interest to the three above named gentle- 
men. 


their plant. Their capitalization was increased from $75,000 to The Turnbull Wagon Company, Defiance, Ohio, will build 
$150,000 Business during the past year amounted to $300,000, % two-story brick warehouse, 80 x 350 feet, with a storage 
which was 30 per cent. greater than for 1902. capacity of 2000 finished wagons. 

The American Construction Company have been incorporated The Hamey Wagon Mfg. Company, Kinderhook, IIl., have 


at Indianapolis, Ind., with $19,000 capital stock, to build 
beidges, culverts and do similar work. The directors are James 
E. Greer, Albert W. Moore and Joshua Zimmerman. 


Fires. 


The plant of the Lake City Engineering 
Pa., was recently badly damaged by fire. 


Company, Erie, 
The cyanide mill of the United States Reduction Company, 
near Florence, Col., was burned January 21, causing a loss of 
about $100,000. 
In a $300,000 fire at Sour Lake, 
electric light plant was destroyed. 


Texas, January 24, the 


The plant of the American Fertilizer Company, Portsmouth, 
Va., was destroyed by fire January 20. The loss is placed at 
$100,000. 


The Chicago branch of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
was completely destroyed by fire January 23, entailing a loss 
of about $250,000. It was only about a year ago that the same 
company suffered a similar loss and rebuilt the plant that has 
just been destroyed with a view of making it as nearly fire 
proof as possible. 


On last Thursday the iron foundry of Alexander Miller & 
Brothers, formerly Brown & Miller, 10-14 Morris street, Jersey 
City, N. J., was destroyed by fire. The building was 75 x 100 
feet, and it is understood that all the machinery was destroyed. 
The loss is placed at $50,000. 


The factory of William F. Simes & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of camphor products, was destroyed by fire 
January 26. - The loss is placed at $50,000. 


Hardware. 


The Dwiggins Wire Fence Company, Anderson, Ind., have 
increased their capital stock from $75,000 to $125,000. 


The Arm, Bracket & Pin Company, Indianapolis, Ind., have 
increased their capital stock from $10,000 to $30,000. 


The Wells Bros. Company, Greenfield, Mass., are pushing 
their bushing pipe adjustable die, which is meeting with ex- 
cellent success in the trade. The company report general busi- 
ness as very good. 


The business of F. E. Wells & Son of Greenfield, Mass., has 
been incorporated as the F. E. Wells & Son Company, with a 
Massachusetts charter. The officers are: President, F. E. 
Wells; treasurer, F. W. Wells, and superintendent, G. H. Wil- 
liams, these parties also constituting the Board of Directors. 


The Crandall Cutlery Company, Bradford, Pa., manufac- 
turers of pocket cutlery, have commenced operations in their 
new building. They report that orders in hand will require 
running to their full capacity during the whole of the present 
year. 


The Lewis Spring & Axle Company, Jackson, Mich., have 
recently installed new machinery, by which the output of their 
plant has been materially increased. They have also put in 
a number of cranes and air hoists for handling material. 


Eclipse Mfg. Company, Bennett Building, Detroit, Mich., 
have been organized for the purpose of manufacturing a new 
ball bearing trolley base. This base is designed to give the 
maximum amount of horizontal flexibility, so as to enable the 
trolley wheel to follow easily any variations in the alignment 
of the trolley wire. The base is made of malleable iron, with 
three sets of grooves to afford raceways for the 34 %inch 
hardened steel balls. 


The G. Drouvé Company of Bridgeport, Conn., furnished 
the Lovell window apparatus for the new express building 
for the Long Island Railroad at Long Island City, N. Y., and 
are at work upon another contract for the same device for 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western shops at Scranton, Pa. 
They are receiving orders from all over the country for the 
Lovell window and shutter device, and their business in that 
line is steadily increasing. 


The Washington Cutlery Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
increased their capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000, and, be- 


incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000, to build farm 
wagons, truck wagons, shoveling boards, &c. A new factory, 
60 x 300 feet, will be built, and the company will be in the 
market for such machinery as is necessary in a plant of 2000 
wagons capacity. The incorporators are B. F. Hamey, who 
is president and manager; C. B. Gose and F. A. Longnecker. 


The E. R. Wagner Mfg. Company, North Milwaukee, Wis.. 
during the past year added a new steel warehouse to their plant. 
10 x 100 feet, and also built a fire proof vault to hold their spe 
cial dies. Special machinery and tools have also been installed 
to take care of the increasing demand for the company’s line of 
goods, which consists principally of hardware for baby carriages. 
go-carts, doll cabs and children’s express wagons, their specialty 
being sheet metal stampings for these products. 


Beali Bros., Alton, I[ll., doubled their shovel capacity during 
the past year, and at the present time are making about twice 
as many shovels as they did a year ago. Business has doubled 
in their mining tool factory, and they are far behind on orders. 
The company have recently changed their power, installing a 
new Corliss engine and rope transmission. A further enlarge- 
ment of their factories is expected this spring. Their approxi- 
mate output in all lines for the year was fully four times what 
it was in 1992. 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Company, Chicago, formerly Sturges & 
Burn, manufacturers of milk cans and creamery supplies and 
sheet metal specialties, during the past year installed electric 
motors throughout their plant; also a power conveyor which 
transmits the finished product of the factory to the warehouse 
a block away. Elevators have also been provided, as well as 
chutes for the economical! loading of the goods. Two new draw 
ing presses of an exceptionally heavy type have been added to 
ithe press room equipment. A department for the manufacture 
of pasteurizers and also a milk bottle cap department have been 
fitted up. Skylights have been provided for the tinning and re- 
tinning departments. doing away with the necessity of having 
electric Hight, and the press, tools and machine and stock rooms 
have all been fitted up with arc lights. A superintendent’s office 
and drafting room combined have been added to the plant. Busi- 
ness for the past year showed a decided improvement over 1902. 


The Northwestern Barb Wire Company, Sterling, Ill., report 
an excellent business for 1903, the output being about six times 
greater than that of the previous pear. During the year they in- 
creased their capital stock from $100,000 to $175,000. They are 
preparing for an even larger trade during 1904, having installed 
pew machinery, and further equipment is expected to be added 
later in the year. 


The Mitchell & Lewis Company, Limited, Racine, Wis., wagon 
manufacturers, have had plans drawn for two new buildings, one 
105 x 235 feet, and the other 100 x 333 feet, both five stories 
high. It is estimated that the cost of the structures will be 
$270,000. 


The Edmonds-Metzel Mfg. Company, Chicago, with office and 
factory at 778 to 784 West Lake street, announce that on or 
before February 1 they will remove to their new factory at 153 
to 15$ South Jefferson street, where their facilities for produc 
tion will ve trebled. The company manufacture hardware and 
electrical specialties, dies, tools and sheet metal stampings and 
do general electroplating and experimental work. 


The William A. Rogers Company, Limited, are making ex 
tensive changes and improvements at Niagara Falls, N. Y., pre 
paratory to the concentration of their large business at that 
point. ‘Lhis company will occupy the brick building on Main 
street recently vacated by the Carter-Crume Company, Limited 
end G. Alexander & Son of Cleveland have been awarded the 
contract for raising the structure 4% feet in order that it will 
be on a level with the present plant of the William A. Rogers, 
Limited, adjoining, and provide a basement underneath. An ad- 
ditional story will be built on the rear portion. When the 
changes have been made the company will have about 85,000 
square feet of floor space. In addition to acquiring the old 
Carter-Crume building the company have secured control of 
more land, which will be utilized in time. The first merger of 
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the several plants is expected to take place on or about April 1, 
when the hollow ware plant now located at Oneida will be moved 
to Niagara Valls. This plant now gives employment to about 
100 hands, but when all the interests are merged at Niagara 
the company will be employing a total of from 500 to 600 hands. 
Another improvement contemplated is the erection of a power 
house. 

The Hallwood Cash Register Company, Columbus, Ohio, have 
been taken over by the International Mfg. Company of that 
city, who were incorporated last week by 8S. W. Courtright, G. 
Cc. Uritn, G. W. Sinks, Joseph Schonthal and George W. Bright, 
all of Columbus. The company have a capital stock of $4,000,- 
v00, of which $2,500,000 will be preferred and the balance com- 
mon stock. G. W. Sinks was elected president, Howard C. Parks 
secretary-treasurer, and W. T. Wells general manager. The 
company will manufacture a new register door lock and a com- 
puting scale, as well as the Hallwood line of cash registers. A 
factory addition will be erected at once. 


Miscellaneous. 

Last Saturday the Winton Motor Carriage Company, Cleve- 
fand, Ohio, entertained a party of 50 representatives of daily 
papers and automobile trade journals from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Cleveland. The Eastern gentlemen 
came in a special car, and the entire party made an inspection of 
the Winton plant, which by reason of recent large additions is 
now undoubtedly the largest automobile manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the country; it will have an output of 1500 large 
touring cars this year. After the inspection the party was taken 
in automobiles to the Hollenden Hotel, where a fine banquet was 
spread. ‘This was participated in by Mayor Tom L. Johnson 
and other prominent automobilists. The event was the sixth 
anniversary of the Winton Company. 


The Rawson Blectric Company, Elyria, Ohio, manufacturers 
of telephones and telephone apparatus, have combined with the 
Deene Mfg. Company of Chicago, who produce a similar line, and 
the two interests will be combined at Elyria, Ohio, where they 
have completed a deal with an allotment company, agreeing to 
erect a large plant, the main building to be 106 x 180 feet, and 
to employ 100 men after the first year, 250 men after the sec- 
ond and 350 men after the third year. Work on the plant is to 
start at once. 

The Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, manufacturers of 
the Cross oil filter, held their annual meeting last week and 
elected the following officers: W. J. Warden, president; H. F. 
Maranville, vice-president; W. J. Blackburn, treasurer; J. Asa 
Palmer, secretary; C. F. Beery, general counsel. The directors 
are the same as the officers, the only change this year being the 
election of an additional director, J. Asa Palmer. An excellent 
year’s business was reported. 

The Gaeth Automobile Company, Wardon street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have leased the buildings in that city formerly occupied 
by the Broc Carriage Mfg. Company, and will equip them for 
the manufacture of gasoline automobiles, utilizing their present 
equipment, together with some new machinery which will be 
purchased at once. 


The McKay & Dix Verona Island Shipbuilding Company, re- 
cently incorporated, will operate the first-class shipbuilding yard 
at Verona, Maine, formerly operated by Charles B. Dix, where 
he built at one time two four-masted schooners of 1450 tons 
each and one five-masted of 1800 tons. The plant is located on 
a 3-acre site with water and road privileges, and comprises a 
blacksmith shop, galvanizing plant, carpenter shop and other 
buildings, all of which are thoroughly equipped. 


Biersach & Niedermeyer, Milwaukee, Wis., report a fire at 
their galvanized iron works plant on New Year’s morning, doing 
damage to the extent of $10,000 to $13,000. Rebuilding will 
commence as soon as losses have been adjusted with the insur- 
ance companies, and the company expect to be in operation 
again within 60 days. Temporary quarters have been secured at 
417 Wells street. 


The Elm City Brass & Rivet Company, Plainville, Conn., have 
let the contract for the addition to their factory, which will be a 
building 50 x 220 feet. 

The Waterloo Motor Works of Waterloo, Iowa, manufactur- 
ers of Duryea automobiles and Davis gasoline engines, have 
moved into their new factory and will shortly have their full 
force of men at work. 

The Hartford Bedstead Company have been incorporated un- 
der the laws of Connecticut with a capital stock of $25,00u. The 
incorporators are Henry Roberts, Charles B. Perkins and Arthur 
Perkins of Hartford. The company will be closely affiliated with 
the Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, of which Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Roberts is the manager. 

The Reyburn Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of shipping tags, baggage checks, &c., will build a new fac- 
tory at a cost of about $68,000. It will be a five-story brick 
structure and will cover a plot 60 x 207 feet. ‘ 

The American Spiral Pipe Works, manufacturers of Taylor's 
spiral riveted steel pipe. 26 Cortlandt street, New York, have re- 
cently installed the following lines: 44,000 feet for 250 pounds 
working pressure for the Newhouse Mines & Smelters, Frisco, 
Utah; 2500 feet for 325 pounds working pressure for the Kim- 
berly-Montana Gold Mining Company, Gardiner, Mont. : 7000 feet 
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for 150 pounds working pressure for the Telluride Power Com- 
pany, Provo, Utah. Their additional equipment, improved ma- 
chinery and up to date methods of manufacture place them in 
position to make very prompt deliveries on all orders. 


The independent gas companies in Venango and Clarion 
counties, Pa., have been absorbed by a new corporation recently 
organized by Pittsburgh capitalists, called the Pennsylvania 
Fuel Supply Company, with a capital of $1,000,000. The officers 
are: C. Crawford, Pittsburgh, president; F. L. Andrews, New 
Bethlehem, vice-president; H. C. Reeser, Pittsburgh, secretary 
and treasurer. H. M. Crawford will be the general manager. 
Nineteen towns along the Allegheny Valley and the low grade 
division of the Pennsy!vania Railroad will be supplied by the 
company 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Falcon Bronze 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, was held last week, at which 
the following directors were elected: Richard Garlick, John Tod, 
G. A. Doeright, J. G. Swain and W. W. Bonnell. The directors 
organized by electing Richard Garlick president, John Tod vice- 
president, J. G. Swain secretary, and G. A. Doeright treasurer 
and manager. 

The Acme Harvester Company, Peoria, Ill., whose works have 
been closed for several months because of financial difficulties, 
resumed operations January 25 with a large force of men. 


William J. Wolfe, Waynesboro, Pa., is endeavoring to organ- 
ize a stock company for the manufacture of an inyention which 
he calls the Giant tire shrinker. The shrinker, he claims, wil! 
make possible the placing of tires upon wheels without the 
necessity of heating the metal tires. 


The International Heater Company, Utica, N. Y., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $551,900 to $1,008,200. The 
increase is for the purpose of retiring the indebtedness of the 
company, which amounts to the entire increase, and when 
this stock is issued the company will be entirely free from 
debt. The company do not contemplate any unusual improve- 
ments to their plant. 


William H. Wilder of the Central Oil & Gas Stove Com- 
pany, Gardner, Mass., has bought in for the creditors the plant 
of the Florence Machine Company, at Florence. It is probable 
that a new company will be organized to operate the plant and 
continue the manufacture of oil and gas stoves of the Cleve- 
land patterns. 

James A. Miller & Brothers, Chicago, report a marked in- 
crease in orders and inquiries for steel protection for elevator 
inclosures and steel wire glass windows for manufacturing 
plants. 

The Hudson Belting Company of Worcester, Mass., have 
incorporated under the Massachusets laws with a capital stock 
of $200,000. 

The Superior Chain Company, Marysville, Pa., are endeavor- 
ing to secure a site for their plant in Harrisburg, Pa., and may 
remove to that city. 


The Globe Iron & Wire Works, Chicago, report very large 
inquiry for fire escapes and steel elevator inclosures on the 
part of local building interests. 


The Textile Specialty Company, Buffalo, N. Y., are to erect 
a factory at Pike, N. Y., 70 x 110 feet, two stories, with bleach- 
ery and engine house, and install necessary weaving and bleach- 
ing machinery; also equipment for electric lighting. 


The Electric Porcelain Company of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
manufacturers of electrical insulators, will erect a large two- 
story addition, equipped with four kilns. They will also add 
to their power equipment. 


The Marietta Plaster & Fuel Company, Marietta, Ohio, will 
erect a new plant to replace the one destroyed by fire some 
weeks ago. They will install machinery for the manufacture 
of all kinds of plasters; also for the manufacture of wood 
fiber. A large three-story building will be erected. 

The Holland Palace Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind., will 
build car shops, probably at Columbus or Richmond, Ind. They 
have received two sleeping cars for interurban lines from Eaat- 
ern factories, which they will run between Indianapolis and 
Columbus, Ohio, and other cities in that State. H. F. Holland 
is president. 


The Century Stove Mfg. Company, Johnstown, Pa., have 
declared a 6 per cent. eight months’ dividend. The company 
during the past eight months have manufactured 25,000 gas 
stoves. 

John Byrd, Philadelphia, Pa., is to build an L extension to 
his plant, 32 x 108 feet. No new machinery will be installed 
at present. 

The Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio, have been Incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock, by W. G. Wise, H. E. 
Andress, George W. Carmichael, Crannell Morgan and J. W. 
Myers of Akron. They will manufacture patent furnaces and 
other heating apparatus. The plant will probably be located 
in Akron, but they have not yet decided upon a location. 

The McCoy Canning Company will erect a large fruit can- 
nery at Urbana, Ohio. There will be five buildings, including 
a machinery building, 50 x 80 feet, and a power house, 50 x 50 
feet. Boller and engine equipment of considerable capacity wil! 
be installed. 
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The Iron ana Metal Trades. 











One of the leading Iron merchants, speaking more 
particularly of the railroad, puts the situation tersely: 
“Those who want to buy have not got the money, and 
those who have the money will not buy now.” The 
volume of business, with the exception of some branches, 
is disappointing, although at times hope is buoyed up 
by a temporary freer movement. The tonnage is not 
there, and the industry must simply adjust itself to the 
prevailing conditions. 

In Pig Iron, the weakest section is now the Central 
West, where Foundry Iron is offering at low figures, 


while there is practically no sale of Bessemer or Basic 
Pig. At the Lake Erie points No. 2 Foundry has sold as 


low as $12.50, which is relatively much lower than the 
figures at which Southern makers are holding. Some of 
the latter appear to be growing uneasy at the loss of 
business. The efforts to get together have met with 
very scant encouragement, and there is very little hope 
of co-operation in any form. 

In the East, special circumstances have led to a mod- 
erate advance in Basic Pig, which may hold for some 
time and may even gain headway: but there is no pre 
tense that the condition of the Steel trade or the general 
situation warrants it. The advance is purely local. 

The market for Steel Billets continues very narrow, 
but complaints continue to crop up of important conces- 
sions from the nominal official price, and particularly 
low figures are quoted on Axle Billets. Makers of Axles 
claim that they must secure cheap Steel in view of the 
very low figures at which Axles have been selling lately— 
namely, on the basis of 1.20 and 1.25¢. per tb., Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Rail trade is very dull. the only transaction of 
any consequence noted being the sale of a lot of 10,000 
tons to a road in Michigan. There are reports of good 
export orders, but they are closely guarded. 

Only a moderate business is going in Structural Ma- 
terial and in Plates. In the latter the Sheet mills are 
proving troublesome competitors for the Lighter Plates. 

Good reports are still coming from the Wire and Tube 
interests, the former in particular. Productive capacity 
is being strained to meet the requirements. There is quite 
an active market, too, in Bars. 

It has been impossible to obtain any official statement 
relative to the reports that the leading interest has made 
an arrangement with Welsh Tin Plate makers to supply 
them with their Raw Steel, the consideration being that 
there will be no effort’ to market Tin Plate. The story 
seems plausible, since the same Steel interests have been 
steadily supplying Billets and Wire Rods to the Canadian 
Wire manufacturers in consideration of keeping out of 
the market for finished goods. 

The leading Tin Plate interest in this country has just 
announced a reduction in the price of 15 cents per box, to 
take effect at once. 

The markets for Old Material seem to be again at a 
standstill, the railroads rejecting the dealers’ bids on the 
one hand and the consumers buying very sparingly on the 
other. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Jan.27, Jan.20, Dec.30, Jan.28, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1903. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

WER 75k bo cae d anes $1).50 $14.75 $15.00 $22.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CDs cov deGaahbedeeai 12.50 12.50 12.00 21.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 15.900 14.00 14.50 22.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 13.85 138.85 14.10 22.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 12.75 12.75 13.00 20.50 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 16.75 16.75 16.75 26.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &ce.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 30.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia. ..... 24.50 24.50 24.25 27.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 30.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 30.00 30.00 30.00 35.50 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Fastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 10.50 10.00 9.50 18.00 
0. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 12.50 12.00 11.50 20.75 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 15.00 15.00 13.00 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 15.50 16.00 14.50 23.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 13.50 13.50 13.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 13.00 13.00 12.75 20.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 13.00 13.50 11.00 21.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 10.50 10.00 9.50 18.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.93% 
Common [ron Bars, Chicago.... 1.40 140 1.30 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.29% 1.29% 1.84% 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.44% 1.44% 1.44% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.30 1.80 1.30 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 2.10 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh..... é 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 
Beams, ‘Tidewater............. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater. ............ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Angles, Pittsburgh.............- 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.95 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.1 2.20 2.25 265 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.50 
Wire Nails, f.ob. Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 185 1.90 
Cut Nails, f.0.b. Pittsburgh... .. 1.70 1.70 1.90 2.10 
METALS: 

Comper Mew Wir... «cc ceues 12.62%, 12.75 12.3744 12.87% 
Spelter, St. Lorlis........... . 4.70 4.70 4.65 4.80 
Tae) Tee WORE uc cc.c < n.0:006- 460 445 4.25 4.10 
Ct PEs eos wicicecndes 445 440 4.17% 3.97% 
ey ee OS eee ee 93.25 28.50 28.60 29.10 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 6.75 6.50 6.25 7.00 


Nickel, New York.........---- 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 


Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York....... 3.64 3.79 3.79 


——_- ————————— 
Chicago. 


FISHER BuILpINneG, January 27, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 


After the fluctuations upward and downward the last 
six months, it is somewhat of a relief to chronicle a week 
that is without noteworthy change in price of any leading 
commodity. There is no denying that business is quiet, but 
it is by no means stagnant, and almost without exception 
the men whose opinion is worth anything in this market are 
looking forward to a good year’s business under normal 
conditions, which may show a larger percentage of profit at 
the end of the year than was shown in the high pressure 
times of a year ago. There is little or nothing doing in 
Southern Pig Iron, and the fact that we restore prices to 
the $10 basis of two weeks ago must not be taken as an 
indication that a demand has sprung up for Southern Pig 
Iron, but rather that the recalcitrant ones who were giving 
away a freight profit to Northern customers have fallen into 
line with the leading factors, who have made the arbitrary 
price of $10, Birmingham, for No. 2, regardless of the law 
of supply and demand. As long as this price of $10 is held 
by Southern producers the Northern furnaces will continue 
to enjoy 90 per cent. of the trade in this market. Car build- 
ers, Agricultural Implement manufacturers and Fire Escape 
builders are buying Iron Bars freely and Steel Bars fairly 
so. Steel for the Ryerson Building has been let to the 
American Bridge Company by Wells Brothers, contractors, 
and a fair volume of Structural Steel is being placed with 
other mills and Structural shops. Plates are still quiet, 
buyres covering only their actual wants. Sheets are as erratic 
as ever, with the tendency toward higher prices on heavy 
gauges and lower prices on light gauges. Boiler Tubes and 
Pipes show no changes in price and no very great activity. 
Old Materials are still being arbitrarily advanced by sellers. 
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The prices quoted in our columns represent rather what is 
being asked by dealers and railroads than what is being 
paid by consumers. Taken all through, this has been a week 
of status quo. ; 

Pig Iron. Apparently the producers who have an ad- 
vantage of 25c. in freight to Chicago from their furnaces in 
the South have ceased giving that advantage to Northern 
consumers here; one and all insist that no Pig Iron is be- 
ing sold in the Chicago market for less than the basis of 
$13.85, Chicago, for No. 2. It is also true that an extremely 
smal] quantity of Southern Iron is being sold at that price, 
there being a deadlock between the seller and the buyer in 
this market on Southern Iron. What Iron is being sold from 
the Birmingham district must be going to other territories 
than this where competition of local furnaces is not so 
keen. Northern Iron continues to be sold on the basis of $14 
for No. 2, either Chicago or Milwaukee delivery, a price that 
shows but a small profit to the Northern furnaces as com- 
pared with their cost sheets. A considerable tonnage of 
Northern Iron is moving on this basis, though the demand 
is anything but active, and a disposition on the part of the 
melters to contract far ahead is rarely in evidence. Just what 
either Northern or Southern furnaces would do with a cus- 
tomer who wanted a large tonnage for the last half of the 
year depends upon local conditions and upon the status of 
the customer, though the tendency, particularly among South- 
ern producers, is to hold Iron for the second half of the year 
at about 50c. per ton above current quotations. Nothing 
definite has developed in regard to the pool which the daily 
newspapers state has been formed. There is a feeling in the 
market that a buying movement will begin before long, when 
leading railroad and agricultural implement interests pro- 
vide for large tonnages of castings that they must have, but 
which they are holding back in the hope of lower cost for ma- 
terial and labor. We quote: 





i 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............+. $16.75 to $17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 14.50 to 14.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 14.00 to 14.25 
Northern Coke Foundry. No. 3........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.............. 15.00 to 15.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.30 to 16.55 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 15.80 to 16.05 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.35to 16.35 
Southerm Coke, No. 1......ccceseeeee 14.35 to 14.60 
SG GOR ER, Be sncocvsesscsesee 18.85 to 14.10 
Boutheorm Cole, No. 8... ..ccccccsecee 13.35 to 138.60 
aes oe SOS Se 12.85 to 138.10 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.35 to 14.60 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 18.85to 14.10 
PONENT. HORBB.s a0 os 0.0.0 000 vee sacsees 12.85 to 13.10 
Southern Gray Forge.............++:. 12.60 to 12.85 
NE” a ae 12.35 to 12.60 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... .--. to 19.85 
Malleable Bessemer.............es++6. 14.50 to 15.00 
eee rer eer 16.30 to 16.80 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... 17.30 to 18.80 
a a ee eee ee a 14.35 to 14.85 


Bars.—The withdrawal of several makers of Bar Iron 
from the market has given to the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany a very large tonnage in Iron Bars. They state that 
last week’s sales aggregated a larger tonnage than was sold 
by them in any four weeks previous since the middle of last 
summer, and that the first, 20 days of January, 1904, showed a 
tonnage exceeding that of any full month since August, 1902. 
Iron Bars are now held at 1.40c. pretty firmly, although 
one concern that is characterized by competitors as erratic 
now announce that they will sell at 1.35c., although they 
can deliver no Iron for the next three months, as their mill 
is greatly oversold. Steel Bars are moving in the even tenor 
of their way without showing a marked increase or decrease 
in tonnage as compared with last week. We quote: Iron 
Bars, 1.40c., half extras; Steel Bars. 1.46%4c., full extras, 
both in carload lots, Chicago; Steel Hoops, 1.81%4c. rates, 
full extras. From store Iron Bars are being sold at 1.60c. to 
1.75c., full extras, and Steel Bars at 1.60c. to 1.75c., half 
extras, the lower price in each case being only for business 
that is exceptionally desirable, and is only quoted to large 
customers who buy extensively from store. Steel Hoops from 
store are still offered at 2.10c. to 2.20c. rates, full extras. 


Structural Materials.—The contract for the Steel of the 
Martin A. Ryerson Building, at Adams and Market streets, 
requiring 1200 tons of Structural Shapes, has been let to the 
American Bridge Company by Wells Brothers, the general 
contractors. The same company have secured a large number 
of smal] buildings, and report business in their building de- 
partment as being better than for a number of months. Other 
producers of Structural Shapes report that their business 
while not large is showing an encouraging growth from week 
to week. Mills that have Structural shops in connection en- 
joy an advantage over mills that can supply only the Fin- 
ished Sections, as such low bids are now being made on 
Steel buildings as te leave but little margin above the cest 
of the bare Steel to pay for shop work. Where a year ago 
it was an easy mafter to get $60 to $75 per net ton for the 
Steel frame work of buildings laid down ready to set, it is 
now said that $40 to $50 is more nearly the price that is go- 
ing. Business :n Light Sugles, Beams and Channels, such 
as are used in car building, is exceptionally light. and will 
continue to be so until car builders get some car orders. The 
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action of the railroads in delaying purchase of cars is so 
nearly unanimous as to lead some to suspect that an agree- 
ment exists to stay out of the car market until certain conces- 
sions are made that railroads would like to demand. The idea 
is often expressed, on the other hand, that steam railroads 
cannot afford to pay the prices that they once did for cars 
and equipment because of the increasing competition of elec- 
tric railways in both freight and passenger traffic. At the 
same time no orders of startling magnitude are coming from 
electric railways to the car builders. Buyers of Structural 
Steel of every class adopt the waiting policy because they 
have convinced themselves that prices cannot go higher and 
that there will be but little difficulty in securing deliveries in 
a few weeks when they are ready to place their orders. Prices 
are unchanged. We quote: I-Beams and Channels up to 
and including 15 inches and Angles 3 inches on one leg and 
larger, 1.7644c., Chicago; Tees, $1 per ton extra. Sales of 
Structurals are being made at 1.95c. to 2c. cut to lengths 5 
feet and over, with here and there sales made at 1.90c. to 
large buyers. 


Plates.—Business has not yet picked up in this line as it 
should have done, though it is by no means at a standstill, 
either from store or mill. We quote as follows: Tank Steel, 
\4-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c. to 1.86%4c.; Flange, 1.86%4c. to 
1.9644c.; Marine, 1.96%4c. to 2.061%4.: Universal Mill Plates, 
1.7614c. to 1.8614c. From store Plates are selling at 2c. for 
Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier; 2.10c. for 3-16; 2.15c. for 
No. 8; 2.20c. for No. 10, with 25c. per 100 Ibs. for Flange 
quality. 


Sheets.—We revise last week’s prices on Nos. 10, 12, 
14 and 16, adding $1 per ton thereto, as there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of makers of the heavier gauges to hold 
for the higher prices. It is true that Sheets in these gauges 
can be had at prices less than quoted, but only in the nar- 
rower sizes. On the other hand, we might almost take off 
$1 per ton from our prices on No. 24 and lighter, as so 
many independent mills are competing for these Light 
Sheets that the price is forced steadily downward. In the 
prices that follow the intervals between the various gauges 
are not adhered to uniformly, though the general result 
gives a fair average of the quotations being made in car 
lots, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 10, 1.86%4c. to 1.91%4c.; No. 12, 
1.96%4c. to 2.0114c.; No. 14, 2.01%4c. to 2.06%c.; No. 16, 
2.1644c. to 2.21%4c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.21%4c. to 2.26%c.; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.26%4c. to 2.3114c.; No. 26, 2.8114c. to 
2.3644c.; No. 27, 2.3644c. to 2.4114c.; No. 28, 2.4614c. to 
2.5114c.; No. 29, 2.6144c. to 2.66%4c.; No. 30, 2.71%4c. to 
2.7644c. We quote as follows from local warehouses: Nos. 
8 and 10, 2.15c.; No. 12, 2.20c.; No. 14, 2.30c.; No. 16, 
2.40c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.50c. to 2.55¢.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.60c. to 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.70c. to 2.75c.; No. 27, 2.80c. to 
2.85c.; No. 28, 2.85¢ to 2.90c. Galvanized Sheets are now 
being sold at no lower than 80 and 2%, f.o.b. mill, as far 
as can be learned, with some mills holding for 80 per cent. 
discount, at mill, in carload lots. Less than carload lots of 
Galvanized Sheets from Store, Chicago, are sold on the 
basis of 75 and 5 to 75 and 7% discount from list. 


Billets.—No sales of Billets of any magnitude have 
been made in this market during the week. Prices remain 
as for some time at $24 per gross ton, Chicago, for Open 
Hearth or Bessemer Forging or Rolling Billets. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—One sale of 10,000 tons 
of Standard Sections was made for May and June delivery 
to a Western road, and other inquiries for 10,000, 7500, 
5000 tons and smaller tonnages are being figured on. While 
the railroads have apparently decided that it is impossible 
for them to dislodge the Rail makers from their $28 posi- 
tion, they are disposed to delay buying until the last mo- 
ment, feeling secure in their ability to get prompt ship- 
ment when they do want the Rails. Standard Sections 
are now being sold by all leading interests on a guarantee 
clause which gives the buyer the benefit of any reduction 
made by the pool on orders up to the time of the actual 
delivery of the Rails. This agreement is not retroactive, 
however, and Rails once delivered must be paid for at the 
contract price. There is some danger that this policy of 
delaying purchases will result in swamping the Rail mills 
by the rush of orders for quick shipment early in the spring, 
as a score of roads are only waiting for the frost to leave 
the ground before they make extensive repairs on their 
right of way. A feature of the Rail business is the volume, 
variety and sometimes the- bizarre character of inquiries 
for Rails by electric roads. Promoters who can boast only 
of desk room in a real estate office, with a road on paper 
and neither surveys nor capital secured, will calmly send let- 
ters of inquiry for from 15,000 to 50,000 tons of Rails to 
all the leading Rail mills. However, from the mass of in- 
quiries of this character there can be selected worthy in- 
quiries for about 50,000 tons for electric roads, large and 
small, now, being figured on. Sections called for by trolley 
roads, both urban and interurban, range from 60 to 80 Ibs. 
per yard. One thing that has enabled Rail mills to main- 
tain so firmly their price of $28, in the face of declines in 
other Finished Steel products, is the fact that fully 1,000,- 
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000 tons, or half the normal consumption of Rails for the 
year, are already on the books of the mills of the coun- 
try, either having been ordered last year for 1904 delivery, 
or ordered for 1903 delivery and subsequently posted for- 
ward on defer orders. On Light Rails $27 for 16 to 40 lb. 
is being asked and $28 for 12-Ib., f.0.b. maker’s mill, though 
Sections rolled from Old Rails can be had at a less price 
than this. Of Track Supplies, Angle Bars are being sold 
at 1.40c. to 1.50c., Spikes at 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, and Track 
Bolts at 2.50c. to 2.60c., base. 


Merchant Steel.—There is some activity among Im- 
plement concerns in specifying on existing contracts, but 
very little is being done toward closing new contracts of any 
magnitude for materials of this kind. Prices remain un- 
changed, as follows: Open Hearth Spring Steel to the gen- 
eral trade, 2c. to 2.25c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
L.714%c. to 1.81%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.66%4c. to 
1.76%4c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%c. to 1.61%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.25¢. to 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.1114c.; Cruci- 
ble Tool Steel, 6144c. to 8c.; Special Tool Steel, 12c. up; 
Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less 
than car lots. 


Merchant Pipe.—Pipe business continues to be good 
compared with other lines of Finished Iron and Steel. Store 
business in Pipe is somewhat injured by the promptness 
with which mills are executing shipment. The leading pro- 
ducers quote the following discounts, f.o.b. Chicago, in car- 
load lots: 

-—-Steel Pipe.-—, —Guar. Wrought Iron. 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per oat. 
55.35 


% to & inch....... 68.35 58.35 65.35 ' 

Te Ee Gh i a ais 71.35 61.35 68.35 58.35 
% to 6 inches...... 75.35 65.35 72.35 62.35 
7 to 12 inches...... 69.35 59.35 66.35 56.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—At the present prevailing discounts 
common Lap Weld Steel Boiler Tubes are costing their 
users from 3c to 4c. per lb. at Pittsburgh, and this is con- 
sidered an extremely high price to pay for a product that 
can be manufactured on as large a scale and as economic- 
ally as Tubes can be made by present processes. Buyers 
look back to the days when they were able to buy Charcoal 
[ron Tubes at 2c. to 2%4c. per Ib., or at about half the pres- 
ent price for ordinary Steel Tubes. Nevertheless there is a 
fair tonnage moving, and as the same price is made to all 
buyers, it is as fair for one as for another. There have been 
no changes in prices either from mill or store. The leading 
producer quotes the following discounts in carload lots from 
mill, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
Si Se Ss ss ceecesencds 42.35 88.85 53.35 
1% to 2% imches............ 54.85 37.35 40.35 
OE ern 57.45 43.08} up to 4 in. 
ee EE Gs o.g 46.0.0 om ee.es 63.35 49.85 48.35. 
© We Ge abcde keneecs 54.85 87.35 a wae 


Warehousemen have made no change in their discounts, 
which remain as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
Les Sara's 4'e dn cet sk a aie 35 387% 
1% to Dccascctsvececs. ae 82% 35 
Pei ci checencésé ae 45 45 
6 inches and larger........... 50 82% ae 


Cast Pipe.—Orders have been taken recently for 1800 
tons of Pipe for the city of Portland, Ore.; 1000 tons for 
the city of Seattle, Wash., and 1000 tons for the city of 
St. Paul, Minn. Municipalities are slower in covering their 
requirements this year than ordinarily. We quote: 4-inch 
Water Pipe, $27 per gross ton, in carload lots, Chicago; 6 to 
12-inch Water Pipe, $26 per ton; Pipe larger than 12-inch, 
$25 per ton; Gas Pipe, $1 per ton higher. 


Old Materials.—The advances in prices of Old Ma- 
terials we have chronicled from week to week should not be 
taken as an indication of either a greatly increased demand 
or a lessened supply. On the contrary, the supply of Old 
Materials exceeeds the demand by a greater margin to-day 
than it did in December, owing to the fact that railroad 
companies are piling up, instead of selling, their Scrap. The 
railroad purchasing agents will send out their regular month- 
ly bulletins asking for bids from all the recognized buyers 
of Old Materials. The bids are received in due time and a 
letter is promptly sent to each of them, stating that they 
did not offer enough money to secure the Material. Natural- 
ly each dealer or user of Scrap comes to the conclusion that 
prices are advancing, and the next time the railroad list 
reaches him he quotes a higher price. This tends to 
an artificial stiffening in the market. It is even said 
that this action on the part of the railroads is part of a 
general programme to force down the prices of Finished 
Steel products and to force up the price of Scrap in which 
the railroads are acting in concert. Beginning last October 
the increasing weakness in the Iron and Steel business led 
to gradual reductions in the price of Scrap. During this 
period most of the railroads sold on the declining market at 
very low prices, but about January 1 apparently an under- 





standing was reached among the railroads to not sell at the 
low prices then going, and the strengthening in prices since 
January 1 has been accomplished as above indicated. As a 
matter of fact there has been offered for sale during the last 
30 days a larger tonnage of Old Material than for six months 
previous, though the railroads have not seen fit to accept 
the offers made by the bueyrs for this material and are 
holding it for higher prices. The heavy snowfalls of the 
last six weeks have helped the railroads to maintain this 
position. It is true that a good many Steel Rails have sold 
in the Chicago market at a price considerably higher than 
was ruling in December, and this was due to the fact that 
a large local consumer had to have such Rails and was 
compelled to pay the advanced price to get delivery. As 
far as the dealers are concerned it must be remembered that 
part of the stock that they have on hand was purchased 
and stored months ago, when prices were much higher than 
they are now, and that dealers who have sufficient capital 
to carry this material are doing so rather than letting it 
go on the present market. At the same time the current 
requirements of leading melters of Scrap are being supplied 
by one dealer after another who is forced by financial rea- 
sons to close out his existing stocks at a decided loss com- 
pared with their cost. Were it not for this fact the ad- 
vanced prices asked by dealers and railroads could probably 
be maintained in the face of even the present light demand. 
Advances of 50c. to $1.50 per ton are made on the following: 
Old Steel Rails, short and long lengths; Heavy Melting 
Steel Scrap, Mixed Iron and Steel Car Axles, Nos. 1 and 2 
Railroad Wrought; No. 1 Dealers’ Forge, Stove Plate and 
Light Cast Scrap, Railroad and Agricultural Malleable. We 
quote as follows, per gross ton, Chicago: 


ORR Beet TANI 6. os eck ccc cssscceews $15.00 to $16.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

POU 6 eas hace denies cd¥tcueays 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00 to 20.00 
OS COr: Wetec « vccceneecsccccavede 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
DCN a <6 ows cw decuede ctkdmawe ae 9.00 to 10.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Tpeth: Wiets PMA heed cee cccesveas $12.50 to 7 00 
i CO DM. 6 cad eens es enaeeneed 16.00 to 16.50 
ee CRP Bei ccccccncescccsecees 14.00 to it 50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............ 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............ 10.50 to 11.00 
En addeguins. gng en ees ead eee Beit 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Denlere VOrge. ...eccscccccses 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 8.50to 9.00 
Irom Axle TUrminge. oc cc cccccccccce 8.00 to 8.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 7.50 to 7.75 
Ce a nee eSctecscuccteccenes 4.00to 4.50 
Mimed Borimge, Ge... ..cccccccccccces 4.00 to 4.50 
Wee 2 TRI, Cle cccdcecdicsesecncs 8.50 to 9.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap ER Ae 10.50 to 11.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.50 to 10.00 
BatirGeG TEMMOGRMG. 2 oc iccussvccscss 7 50to 9.00 
Agricultural Malleable............-... 8.00to 8.50 


In the case of Steel Car Axles the price of $9 to $9.50, pub- 
lished last week, was a typographical error and should have 
read $13 to $13.50. 


Metals.—Pig Lead continues to soar, and the largest 
dealers are now paying 414c. per Ib. in 50-ton lots and 4.55c. 
for single car lots. Less than car lots are sold at 4.60c. to 
4.75c., the latter price being the current quotation on ordi- 
nary less than ton lots. Pig Tin, after dropping to 29c.; has 
advanced to about 30c., following its usual depression and 
rise before and after the monthly sale of Banca Tin by the 
Dutch Government. Casting Copper is ec. weaker at 13c., 
with Lake 13%4c. Spelter is unchanged at 4.S5c. in car lots 
and 5.10c. in less than car lots. Sheet Zinc is unchanged at 
5.65¢. per lb. for car lots 600-Ib. casks, with 20c. advance fer 
less than car lots. Old Metals have been steady at previous 
prices. We quote: Copper Wire and Heavy, 11%c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 101%4c.; Copper Clips, 10%c.; Red Brass, 10%c. ; 
Red Brass Borings, 9c.; Yellow Brass, heavy, 8'%4c.; Yellow 
Brass Borings, 61%4c.; Light Brass, 6c.; Heavy Lead, 4.25c. ; 
Tea Lead, 3.85c.; Zinc, 354c.; Block Tin Pipe, 24c.; Pewter, 
No. 1, 19¢e. 


Tin Plate.—The leading producers are making little ef- 
fort to sell Tin Plate at present prices, but are storing up cur- 
rent mill production against the rany day that is likely to 
come with the renewal of labor contracts in the spring. In- 
dependent mills are doing some business, but the trade in 
general is quiet. There is no likelihood of a repetition of last 
year’s famine in Tin Plate, owing to the present small de- 
mand and to the fact that mills are piling up this material in 
tremendous quantities. At the same time should the mills be 
tied up by a labor dispute, and should the early spring show 
the prospect of a large crop of fruit and vegetables, the Tin 
Plate now being stored by the mills will barely be sufficient 
to meet the spring and summer demand. 


Coke.—The highest priced grades of Connellsville Coke 
are now being sold as low as $4.90, Chicago, in carload lots, 
which would be $2.25 at the ovens, while some sales are 
made as high as $5 and $5.05, Chicago, or $2.35 and $2.40 
at the ovens. On the other hand, 72-hour Foundry Coke 
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from the Lower Connellsville region and from the West Vir- 
ginia regions is selling freely at $4.65, Chicago, or $2 at the 
ovens. A considerable quantity of Furnace Coke has come 
West, and has been placed for Northern blast furnaces, but 
with this exception no noteworthy activity has been shown 
in the Coke trade. 


Philadelphia. 


ForREST BUILDING, January 26, 1904. 

The Iron market appears to be “marking time” tem- 
porarily. In spots there is a little more activity, but, tak- 
ing everything into account, no distinct progress is being 
made. Prices are unchanged, and, so far as can be seen, are 
likely to remain so indefinitely. The only chance for lower 
prices appears to be in Pig Iron, but as they are already 
down to actual cost, producers consider that any further 
decline would simply close up a lot more furnaces. Against 
this, however, it must be remembered that stocks of Iron 
are increasing, and unless there is a reversal of that con- 
dition the ultimate outcome must be a lower range of prices. 
Of course a very moderate increase in the demand would 
help things wonderfully, but it will have to come pretty 
soon to be effective. The market is in a condition to give 
prompt response to either good news or bad news, but it 
can hardly remain in the half dead and half alive condi- 
tion in which it has been for several weeks past. In some 
respects there appears to be a fairly good foundation for 
improvement, one being the exceptionally favorable turn 
in the money markets, based on the splendid returns from 
the cotton crop and agricultural products generally. As 
an offset to this, however, is the inordinate demand for 
money for refunding and for the completion of plans which 
have been more or less held up on account of the financial 
stringency during the past several months. During the 
period of the recent great industrial activity money was 
poured into the mills and workshops instead of, as at pres- 
ent, into bonds and other securities, and while there may 
be a partial return to the conditions first named, there is 
no probability that it will be in the immediate future or on 
a very large scale. The demand for rolling stock or for 
road purposes gives very little promise of activity during 
1904, and as these industries are invariably tLe foundation 
of the greatest activity, it will hardly be safe to figure very 
heavily in that direction. The building trade, agricultural 
Implement trade and other important although minor in- 
dustries will probably be about normal, but there are no 
evidences of any such extraordinary demand as was met 
with during the past three or four years. The prospective 
business during 1904 would be highly satisfactory for a 
productive capacity such as that of 1899 or 1900, but with 
our present facilities anything less than an 18,000,000 to 
20,000,000 ton consumption of Pig Iron will leave a good 
many open spaces, and to get back to a 15,000,000-ton con- 
sumption will require a great deal more business than is 
in sight at the present time. Taking the furnace reports of 
the past three months as a basis, it does not appear that 
the aggregate consumption of Pig Iron has been quite 1,000,- 
000 tons per month, so that to get back to 1,250,000 tons will 
require a very decided quickening in the demand. It looks 
as though some such increase will be necessary to main- 
tain to-day’s level of prices, and without at least some sub- 
stantial recovery in the demand prices will probably have 
to go lower. A reduction in the price of Rails might throw 
a great deal of other business on the market and give just 
the stimulus which is needed, but it is clear that something 
will have to be done to give things the right kind of a start. 

Pig Iron.—A fair average of business has been done 
during the past week. Some report quite an increase, others, 
howéver, appear to have done little or nothing. Prices have 
an easy tone, although there is no appreciable change from 
last week, and in most cases sales were at from $14.75 to 
$15, delivered, for No. 2 X Foundry. Gray Forge sold in 
moderate quantities at about $13.50, and Basic at $13.85 to 
$14.10, price varying according to quantity, point of de- 
livery, &c. Sales were mostly for February and March ship- 
ments, there being very little disposition to go beyond that 
date. T'wo or three weeks ago Southern Irons were quoted 
at higher figures for the second and third quarters, but they 
are now quoted $10, f.o.b. cars, furnace, for any date that 
buyers wish to specify. There are very few sales, however, 
and it would probably require a liberal concession to secure 
a good sized order. But there is nothing in the situation 
to indicate any pronounced tendency. A little more demand 
would easily stiffen the market, while two or three weeks 
of dullness would be just as likely to weaken it, and as there 
is nothing to show whether the demand is likely to be better 
or worse, opinions in regard to prices are necessarily of 
very little value momentarily. For the present, quotations 
for city and nearby deliveries are about as follows: + 


No. 1 X Foundry 

No. 2 X Foundry 

No, 2 Plain 

Southern No. 2, rail shipment 
Southern No. 2, on dock 
Standard Gray Forge 
Ordinary Gray Forge 
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Steel.— There is quite an active demand for Steel, and a 
very considerable tonuage has been placed during the past 
week. Prices are steady, with sales at $24.25 to $25, deliv- 
ered, according to quantity, analysis, &c. 


Plates.—Large orders are not numerous, but the demand 
tor small and medium sized lots has been very satisfactory, 
and mills have made some nice additions to their order books 
during the past week. There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment, however, and buyers can be promptly accommodated 


as regards deliveries. Prices steady and unchanged as fol- 
lows: 


Part 
Carloads. carloads, 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank Steel, 4% inch and heavier....... 1.78 
Tank Steel, 3-16 inch............... 1 83 1.88 
Tank Steel, — 7 and 8, B. W. G 1.93 
Tank Steel, Nos. 9 and 10, B. W. G. 2.03 
PiRewe OF TOUCr WOOGl. .. cscs cccccce 1.83 1.88 
Commercial Fire Box Steel.......... 1.93 1.98 
URED ATION, 6 b'cn 0,c5sb'e's cee 6 xo 2.03 2.08 
Locomotive oe Box Steel 23% 2.28 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches........ .05 per lb. extra. 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ 10 - 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches........ ‘s ° 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches > 
Plates over 125 to 180 imches........ - 
Plates over 130 imches.............. i 00 " 
All sketches (excepting straight ta 
lates varying not more than 4 inc os 
n width at ends, narrowest end 
ing not less than 30 CRORE) cc cevds 
Capeeene. Ceieler ns cecccccecscscese 
Shell grade of steel abandoned. 


Structural Material.—Business is picking up a little, 
and mills are getting more orders than for some time past, 
although specifications come in rather slowly. The outlook 
for the spring and summer trade is very satisfactory, how- 
ever, and it looks as though there might be a good deal of 
activity in the near future, but orders can be promptly filled 
at unchanged prices—viz.: 1.73%4c. to 1.85c. for Beams, 
Channels and Angles, according to specifications; small An- 
gles, 1.45c. to 1.50c. 

Bars.—Bar Iron is doing better and mills are getting in 
considerable business, although, of course, there is plenty 
of room for more. The feeling is a trifle stronger, and al- 


.10 “ 
20 . 


though prices are irregular, 1.35c. appears to be the bot- 


tome for best Refined Iron; there are others at 1.25c. to 
1.30c. Steel Bars unchanged at 1.4314c. to 1.50c. 


Sheets.—The mills are doing better than for a long 
time past, full time being required to keep up with the de- 
mand. ‘Thick Sheets are specially active, although the de- 
mand for light gauges shows considerable improvement. 


Old Material.—The demand for Steel Scrap is hardly 
as brisk as it was, but holders ask $13, delivered, and are 
said to find buyers at about that figure. All descriptions 
are in demand, however, and prices have made a decided 
advance during the past two or three weeks. Bids and offers 
are about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 


Old Steel Rails $12.50 to $13.00 
Heavy Steel Scra 12.50 to 12.75 
Low Phosphorus ' 17.00 
Old Steel Axles , 16.00 
Old Tron Rails ; 16.00 
Old Iron 


Choice Scrap, R. 
Country Scrap. 
ee hate 


Wrought 

wreate a Puminae, Choice Heavy 
Cast Borings 

Stove Plate 

Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boeasaane: 


— 


Cincinnati. 


Firru AND MAIN Sts., January 27, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 


In Southern Iron little or nothing is doing. All the sell- 
ing houses agree that the work has been of the dullest for 
many months. So far as can be learned trade in Southern 
Iron has been confined exclusively to small lots of Soft Irons. 
These are in some demand, but the mill grades are decidedly 
inactive. The feature of the week has been the determined 
effort the Ohio furnaces are making for business. There 
has been considerable tonnage of Northern Iron sold at 
prices which in fayored localities are below the prices of 
Southern Iron based on $10 for No. 2 Foundry, at Birming- 
ham. The Ohio furnaces seem to feel that they have left 
the field too long to the Southern Iron masters, and that 
they should make every possible exertion to remain and hold 
their trade. Northern Iron at anything like even figures 
has a preference over Southern metal, as consumers can get 
it so promptly after ordering. There was during the past 
week 600 tons of Northern No. 2 Foundry sold, delivered 
Piqua, for $13.35. There is an apparent anxiety on the 
part of each Northern furnace to secure all the business 
within reach, and quotations are therefore somewhat ir- 
regular and prices uncertain. Freight rates from Hanging 
Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, 
$2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
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res Ce Me 8... cttw noes $13.00 to $13.25 
Sememeem Ceme, NO. BS... ccccccccccs 12.50 to 12.75 
meeemeem Cee, BG B....ccudcbise cee 12.00 to 12.25 
ES Oe OS ae 11.50 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.......... 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft.......... 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 11.25 to 11.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled............. 10.75 to 11.00 
ig Se A ae 16.15 to 16.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.......... 14.15 to 14.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.......... 13.65 to 13.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.......... 13.15 to 13.40 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel...... $18.75 to $19.00 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.75 to 19.00 


Coke.—Coke is in abundant supply, with only moderate 
demand, as most furnaces have purchased their supply for 
several months to come. We quote at ovens, West Virginia 
Coke, from $2 to $2.25; Connellsville Coke, $2.10 to $2.35. 


Plates and Bars.—The market is featureless, except it 
be that the demand for Iron Bars shows a somewhat firmer 
tone, and some very good sales are being made at these 
quotations. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in car- 
load lots, 1.35c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 
1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.43c., with 
half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.80c., with full ex- 
tras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; Beams and Chan- 
nels, in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, 
in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, in 
carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, % x 
3-16 and heavier, 1.63c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—There is very little activity in this de- 
partment. Consumers are very conservative in their buying 
and the status of the market is about as it has been for 
several weeks past. We quote, dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$10.50 to $11 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 per net 
ton; Iron Rails, $13 to $14 per gross ton; Steel Rails, roll- 
ing mill lengths, $10 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $15 per 
gross ton; Car Wheel, $11 per gross ton; Heavy Melting 
Scrap, $9.75 to $10.25 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus 
Scrap, $11.50 to $12 per gross ton. 


—___+e—___ 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 25, 1904. 

Measured by the volume of transactions during the past 
week the Iron market could only be reported as inactive. 
It could not be called dull, because there was a moderate 
business during the week. But the volume of business 
transacted was only of moderate dimensions. The condition 
excited no comment and caused no nervousness, for nothing 
else could be expected after the great wave of buying that 
so lately distinguished the market. There was no weakening 
in prices. What was priced was on the basis of $10 for No. 
2 Foundry, and what was sold was on that basis. In a few 
instances the sales amounted to or were very near the out- 
put, but the majority of sellers did not do this well. There 
could have been a larger volume of business done had the 
furnace interests gone for the orders, but they contented 
themselves with letting the market run itself and with taking 
care each of its own trade. They are all interested in the 
evening up process and finding out just where they stand 
in the matter of stocks and deliveries. For the time being 
shipments are engaging the greater part of their attention 
and they are as heavy as facilities permit. As a rule cars 
are furnished with reasonable promptitude, and there is no 
delay in meeting matured deliveries. There were some re- 
ports to the purport that there was some weakness in the 
lower graces of Iron, but your correspondent found no 
confirmation of the report in the registered orders of the 
sales books he saw. There has been no active demand for 
these grades, and one might say there has not been the 
usual relative proportionate demand, but all understand the 
reason for it, and think that the discrepancy will soon be 
— by the resumption of the mills that use these grades 
argely. 

There were no large orders during the week. A large 
part of the business was in the ordinary “due course” and 
in the shape of mail orders, where the business is entered 
at current value of the market. In volume the orders ranged 
from 1000 tons down to car lots, with the majority running 
from 100 to 500 and 600 tons. As a rule they all clamored 
for prompt shipment, showing that this class of buyers were 
as yet carrying no surplus stocks. So the market can be 
classed, so far, as healthy, with but a moderate business. It 
was absolutely without further feature and there was an 
entire absence of mutual accusations concerning cut prices, 
and there was nothing on this score from any of the buying 
markets, which is evidence conclusive that none of it was 
being indulged. 

There is nothing to be reported about sales for the sec- 
ond quarter delivery. There were a few inquiries, but as 
far as your correspondent could ascertain there were no 
sales. The indisposition to sel] for that delivery on basis 
of current value still prevails. But the time is close at 
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hand when price must be fixed for that delivery, and it then 
will be the leading feature of the market. 

Fhere was a change in one of our important industries 
the past week. The Bates Metal Works transferred their 
plant to the Ajax Metal Company of Philadelphia, who 
have taken charge. The new corporation are an offshoot 
of the Philadelphia parent and are capitalized at $30,000, 
with J. G. Hendrickson as president, George Summers as 
vice-president and treasurer, and H. L. Carpenter as secre- 
tary. The capacity of the plant will be increased at once. 
The Hood Machine Works also changed ownership during 
the past week, the purchasers being the parties interested 
in the Steel Castings plant, about which you have been in- 
formed. Messrs. McWane of Lynchburg and Adams of 
Corinth are the active parties in the deal. They will add 
a Steel Castings department to the works and will be able 
to go right ahead, as the shops are well supplied with the 
machinery necessary for the proper conduct of a machine 
and foundry business. 

A new Coal company called the Red Feather Coal Com- 
pany were incorporated the past week, with John W. Miller 
as president, H. W. Percy as vice-president and T. B. Percy 
as secretary. They are capitalized at $20,000, and their 
headquarters will be here. 

Some time ago these letters chronicled the fact that a 
large plant would be erected here in the district for the 
manufacture of trolley street cars. At that time it was 
supposed that North Birmingham would get the plum. But 
the progressive little city of Ensley offered inducements 
that secured the coveted prize and it has been decided to 
build there. This decision was reached yesterday and the 
matter of location is closed. The name of the corporation 
is the Southern Street Car Mfg. Company. They are in- 
corporated under the laws of Virginia and the capital for 
their operation comes from New York and Virginia. The 
erection of the plant will commence within 30 days. W. G. 
Pilkinton is president, and J. W. Gilliam is secretary and 
treasurer. Both will reside here. The company were organ- 
ized with a capital of only $50,000, but this will shortly be 
increased to $500,000. A two-story building, 300 x 300 feet, 
will be erected for the shops proper, and these will be added 
to as occasion requires. The company signed an agreement 
to employ at the start not less than 300 men, but the presi- 
dent states that they will commence with not less than 1000 
men, and that the number will speedily be increased to 2000 
men. 

Concerning the reports in circulation about the furnace 
combine, all that one can say is that the matter is now under 
consideration in New York by the parties who are most 
affected by it. What progress, if any, has been made, no 
one here knows. Beyond the fact that interested local par- 
ties with their couhsel are there on the ground in attend- 
ance at the meeting, nothing is known. But your cor- 
respondent hazards the prediction that a straight out pur- 
chase of the interests opposing the scheme is the only way 
to put it in successful operation. It’s a case of “ money 
talks.” 





Pittsburgh. 


PaRK BUILDING, January 27, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market is not in very satis- 
factory condition, the demand being dull and prices some- 
what weak, especially on Foundry Iron. It is evident that 
stocks of Iron in consumers’ yards are very low, as most 
of the buying is for immediate delivery. There is a fair 
amount of inquiry for Foundry Iron, but when actual sales 
are made buyers usually get the benefit of low prices. While 
Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron is generally quoted at $13, 
Valley, or $13.85, Pittsburgh, yet actual sales have been 
made at $12.75, Valley, and in some instances this has been 
shaded. Bessemer Iron is quiet, and while usually quoted 
at $13, Valley, yet on a firm offer it is probable that $12.75 
could be done. Forge Iron is very dull and is normally 
$12.75 and $12.85, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The market is very quiet, and a very limited 
tonnage of Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars is sold at official 
prices. Most consumers are covered by special contracts, 
which enable them to get their Steel at $2 to $3 a ton under 
official prices. 


Coke.—We note quite a heavy demand for Foundry Coke, 
and shipments are heavier than for some time. Strictly Con- 
nellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke is held at $2.10 to $2.25 a 
ton, at oven. Owing to the starting up of so many blast fur- 
naces of the Carnegie Steel Company since the first of the 
year the H. C. Frick Coke Company will not be as large sell- 
ers of Furnace and Foundry Coke in the open market as they 
anticipated they would be some time ago. This concern will 
sell only a small vart of their Coke to outside interests. 
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(By Mail.) 


Nothing of special interest has developed in the Jron 
trade since our last report. We can note a very active de- 
mand for Coke, also for Wire, Wire Nails and Tin Plate. 
The Pig Iron market is somewhat quiet, sales be- 
ing confined mostly to small lots, with the exception of 
Malleable Bessemer Iron, for which we understand some 
large contracts have been placed, deliveries in some cases 
running up to the end of this year. The Steel market is 
extremely quiet and practically all the Steel that is being 
sold is under contracts on a sliding scale basis, or else on 
other terms which make the prices of Billets, Sheet and 
Tin Bars considerably lower than the official prices. The 
high water in the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers on 
Saturday and Sunday did an immense amount of damage by 
the closing down of plants and damage to machinery. On 
Sunday the Carnegie Steel Company had no less than 32 
furnaces shut down on account of high water, but most of 
these are again in operation. Finishing mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district along both rivers were submerged and a good 
deal of injury was done to machinery. A very heavy de- 
mand has sprung up for Foundry Coke, and some of the 
leading Coke producers have entered some large orders in 
the last few days. The fact that the foundrymen are heavy 
buyers of Coke indicates that their foundries are in opera- 
tion, and this ought to result in an improved demand for 
Pig Iron before long. 


Ferromanganese.—The market on Ferro is somewhat 
demoralized as to prices and English Ferro is sold at $42, de- 
livered in the Philadelphia district. The price of domestic 
Ferro is about $45, Pittsburgh, or probably less, if any large 
tonnage were offering. 


Steel Rails.—The report that a number of leading rail- 
roads bad gone together and made up contracts for 1,500,000 
tons of Rails, which had been offered to the United States 
Steel Corporation at $26 is officially denied. It is stated 
that there has been no change in price of Rails, and they will 
remain at $28. The impression prevails, however, that the 
strong position taken by the railroads against the price of $28 
for Rails will cause the mills to make a reduction. Very lit- 
tle new tonnage is being placed. 


Plates.—A fair amount of tonnage in Plates is being 
placed, but large contracts are lacking. Buyers are pursuing 
the policy of placing orders for small lots only and for ac- 
tual wants. For 10, 12 and 14 gauge Plates, the Sheet mills 
are taking a good deal of tonnage and at comparatively low 
prices. We quote: Tank Plate, 14-inch thick and up to 100 
inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boil- 
er Steel, 1.70c.; Marine Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bot- 
tom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., 
and it.ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more than 100 inches 
in width, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, 
$2 extra; gauge Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for 
less than carload lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—The Sheet trade is fairly active, there being a 
good deal of inquiry and a good deal of tonnage has been 
booked for future delivery. It is confidently believed that the 
demand for Sheets will steadily show improvement, and will 
be quite heavy during February and March. We quote No. 
26 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold rolls, at 
2.10c. to 2.15c¢., No. 27 at 2.15¢. to 2.20c. and No. 28 at 2.25c. 
to 2.30c., f.0.b. cars at mill. These lower prices on Sheets are 
made only on desirable specifications and for large lots. Gal- 
vanized Sheets are generally quoted at 80 and 2% per cent. 
off, but for desirable orders 80 and 5 per cent. is being done. 
In net prices the latter discount is equal to 2.85c. for No. 26, 
3.04c. for No. 27 and 3.23c. for No. 28. These prices are for 
carloads or large lots, f.o.b. at mill. 


Structural Material.—The low price made on the Cam- 
bridge bridge, at Boston, will probably result in the rail- 
roads becoming more interested in the Structural market 
and placing contracts for bridges and other equipment that 
otherwise would have been held over. A good deal of ton- 
nage is in sight, and some of it is expected to be placed in 
the near future. A good many small contracts are being 
given to the mills which foot up considerable tonnage. We 
quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15- 
inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.: Zees, 1.60c.: 
Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill: Uni- 
versal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The market on both Iron and 
Steel Bars is quite firm, and considerably more business is 
being placed than in December. We are advised that some 
of the mills rolling Iron Bars are disposed to name higher 
prices. Tonnage in Steel Bars is picking up, and we note 
the closing of a few contracts. We quote Common Iron 
Bars at 1.25c., at mill, for ordinary specifications, but for 
specially desirable orders possibly a little lower figure would 
be named. We quote Steel Bars at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, in 
carloads and larger lots. For quantities less than 2000 Ibs. 
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and not less than 1000 lbs. the price is 1.40c., and for less 
than 1000 Ibs. the price is 1.50c. 

Merchant Steel.—This trade is rather quiet, consumers 
placing orders only for small lots and actual needs. While 
some of the leading mills are fairly well filled up, others are 
very short of work. Prices are only fairly firm, and for de- 
sirable orders our quotations might be slightly shaded. We 
quote: Tire Steel, 1.50c., base, for usual sizes; Toe Calk, 
1.85c., base; Sleigh Shoe Steel, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; Open Hearth 
Spring, 1.90c. to 2c.; Cutter Shoes, tapered and bent, 2.25c. 
The above prices are for carload lots at mill, the usual dif- 
ferentials being charged for small lots. Tool Steel is 6c. to 
8c. for ordinary grades. Prices on Shafting are firm on the 
basis of 52 per cent. off in carloads and 47 per cent. in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Spelter.—The market is rather quiet, and prime grades 
of Western Spelter are held at 4.75c. to 4.80c., Pittsburgh, 
for prompt shipment. On orders for future delivery lower 
figures would be named. 

Wire Rods.—The market is fairly active, and the two 
leading local interests are quoting $30 for Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Rods, f.o.b. at mill. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand is fairly active and a 
fair amount of tonnage is being placed with the mills. We 
quote at $1.70 to $1.75 per 100 Ibs., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—The miarket is extremely quiet, and we do not 
hear of any tonnage moving. We quote Grooved Iron and 
Steel Skeip at 1.40c. to 1.45c. and Sheared Iron Skelp at 
1.45c. to 1.50c., f.o.b. at mill. 

Merchant Pipe.—A moderate amount of tonnage is be- 
ing placed, the demand for 6-inch and larger being quite 
heavy, but for the smaller sizes it is somewhat light. The 
tone of the Pipe market is firmer than for some time, and 
prices, in the main, are firmly held, being shaded only in ex- 
ceptional cases and for desirable orders. Discounts to con- 
sumers in carload lots, on which the jobbers occasionally 
make slight concessions, are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


~——Steel—_, ————-Iron.———_,, 
Black. Galvanized. Black. Galvanized. 
\%, 44 and % inch...... 70 60 67 57 
ae ek aaah a 73 63 70 60 
% to.6 Mens. . oi ssi55 77 67 74 64 
7 to 12 inches......... 71 61 68 58 
Extre Strong, Plain 
Ends : 
\% to 8 inches......... 69 59 65 55 
Double Extra Strong, 
Plain Ends: 
SS SS re 61 51 57 47 


Boiler Tubes.—A somewhat better demand is reported, 
and considerable tonnage is being placed for forward de- 
livery. Prices to consumers in carloads, which are occasion- 
ally shaded, are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


eS F. eer teEePerEl Tee TT ere ey 42 39 
BOE Re BOND Sons s KA oR é VOR aed 55 38 
a a sieis okies sitdn eed oes ba we eh 58 43 
OO re Te bot 50% 
Oe Se Ss wet cnc s Daetbes ewes ee 55 88 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market on Scrap is more 
active than for some time, especially Heavy Melting Stock. 
The recent advance of about $2 a ton on this material is be- 
ing firmly held. We quote: Heavy Melting Scrap, $13 and 
$13.50, gross tons; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $14, gross ton; 
Steel Rails, short pieces, $13 and $13.50, gross tons; Re- 
rolling Rails, $15, gross tons; Machinery Cast Scrap, $12.50 
and $13, gross tons; Cast Iron Borings, $5.50 and $6, gross 
tons; Turnings, $7.50.and $8, gross tons; Busheling Scrap, 
$10 and $10.50, net tons. 


C. McKenney, formerly connected with the sales de- 
partment of the Carnegie Steel Company, has associated 
himself with W. G. McKenney & Co., dealers in Iron and 
Steel Scrap, Twenty-eighth and Smallman streets, Pitts- 
burgh. In addition to handling Iron and Steel Scrap and 
Second-hand Machinery, they will also take on Merchant 
Iron and Steel Bars. 

The copartnersbip heretofore existing between Emmanuel 
Dreifus and H. N. Trimble, under the firm name of E. 
Dreifus, Trimble & Co., dealers in Iron and Steel Scrap, 
Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, has expired by limita- 
tion, and H. N. Trimble has retired. The business wil! 
be continued by Emmanuel Dreifus, under the firm name 
of Emmanuel Dreifus & Co., who will assume all contracts 
and all obligations of the former firm. 

A. M. Brown and Ephraim Truxall, formerly of the Con- 
tinental Iron Works, Wheatland, Pa., have organized the 
firm of A. M. Brown & Co., with offices in Rooms 600 and 
601 German National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, and will 
carry on a general business as Iron and Steel brokers, han- 
dling Pig Iron and Steel Scrap. 

H. N. Trimble, formerly of BE. Dreifus, Trimble & Co., 
has retired from that firm and has organized the firm of H. 
N. Trimble & Co., to carry on a general business of dealers 
in Iron and Steel Scrap of all kinds, with offices in Rooms 
1220 and 1221 Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 
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St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, January 27, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Some report a better volume of inquiry for 
Pig Iron for delivery from March to June, but for the most 
part the second quarter, April to June, is specified. Actual 
sales of a light order. A point remarked in the trade is the 
decidedly different disposition shown by the Southern as 
compared to the Northern furnace interests in the matter 
of quoting on supplies for future delivery. Southern intet- 
ests are not inclined to name a figure on their product be- 
yond the second quarter, while it is said a price to cover 
third quarter, and in some cases the whole year, can readily 
be obtained from the Northern companies. It appears that 
the feeling is quite strong on the part of consumers that 
price concessions will, perhaps, work in their favor later on, 
and they can’t afford to delay purchases intended for future 
needs. Quotation of $9.75 to $10, Birmingham, for No. 2 
Foundry about reflects the market. We quote, f.o.b. St. 
Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $13.50 to $13.75 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 12.00 to 12.25 
hs Oh arcade deed cee qesvions 13.50 to 13.75 
1 SS PN reer rare eee ee 13.00 to 13.25 
SP UWS. « Rae Padi Kedecawcosead 11.75 to 12.00 
Goutherm Car Whee)... ciscccescsccs 19.50 to 20.00 


Bars.—Business is said by jobbers to be quite brisk, and 
inquiry keeps showing an improving tendency. Trade is con- 
fined almost entirely to outside demand, on local call is very 
light, and prices are variable. We quote Iron, 1.50c. to 
1.65c. and Stee] 1.70c. to 1.75c. in lots from warehouse or 
store. 


Angles and Channels.—Trade outside of the local de- 
mand is better with further improvement probable, judged by 
the volume of inquiry; local jobbers in Small Angles and 
Channels quote 3c. in lots from store. 

Pig Lead.—The market has ruled firm and higher the 
past week, and recent sales have been made at 4.45c 

Spelter.—Not very active conditions prevailing, but firm 
ly held at 4.72%4c., at which price sales have been negotiated. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ono, January 26, 1904. 
Iron Ore.—The Ore Association has not made a move 
toward setting a time for the meeting at which prices will be 
discussed. Meanwhile the consumption of the present stocks 
is very light, the movement away from the lakes to the fur- 
nace stock piles having been reduced to the minimum. 


Pig Iron.—The buying of foundry Pig Iron seems to 
have improved slightly, but not enough to have tempted any 
idle furnaces, no stacks having been blown in during the 
week. The market presents an anomaly, the demand stiffen- 
ing while prices have again dropped slightly. The genera! 
quotation for spot shipment is $12.75 to $13 for No. 2, Val- 
ley furnace, while good contracts can be had at $12.50, es- 
pecially if they run over a considerable period. Southern 
makers are not getting much business in this field. The de- 
mand for Bessemer and Basic is appearing again. A few in- 
quiries have come in, mostly for car lots of 100-ton lots, but 
hardly enough to coax out a price from the furnaces. The 
demand for coke improved somewhat with the recent flood 
disatsers, which made delivery very difficult. Good 72-hour 
foundry Coke brings $2.25 to $2.50 at the oven, while high 
sulphur Cokes range between $2 and $2.15. Good furnace 
Coke is selling at $1.50 to $1.60 at the oven. Pig Iron prices 
are quoted, f.o.b. cars Cleveland. 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $14.00 to $14.25 
Northern Coke, No, 2 Foundry........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 13.00 to 13.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.25to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.25to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.75 to 14.00 
Jackson County, 8 per cent. Silicon... ....to 17.45 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1........ «--. tO 23.45 
SNoutmerm Charcoal, No. 1. ..ccccerseces 20.00 to 20.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 16.50 to 17.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Smaller producers of Sheets 
have been cutting under the association prices rather vigor- 
ously during the past week. In some instances prices have 
been cut $1 and in others $2 a ton, while in other cases the 
difference has been that of the freight from the association 
mill to the market. The slashing has been so general that 
some of the association mill owners have been calling for 
a readjustment of the association price to meet the competi- 
tion. Others, representing to the trade that prices have 
reached rock bottom, have been holding out against any- 
thing like a reduction. The quoted prices have not changed 
therefore, the association list being as follows: For No. 27 
Black Sheets, out of stock, 2.50c.; for No. 27, One Pass 
Cold Rolled, in car lots at the mill, 2.35c.; for No. 22 and 
lighter, Galvanized Sheets, out of stock, 75, 10 and 2% off 
list is quoted, while the heavier gauges are quoted at 75 
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and 10 off list. The demand for Steel Bars has been a little 
better, although the activity is more in specification against 
contracts than in new orders. The latter, however, are 
satisfactorily heavy, some few contracts coming in. Prices 
continue at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer, and 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth. Bar Iron prices have shifted 
again slightly, the Youngstown basis in most instances hav- 
ing been abandoned for a quotation of 1.30c. at the mill. 
The demand has not improved, as was hoped and expected. 
The call for Structural is a little better and a few contracts 
have been coming in, with satisfactory spot buying and with 
a better specification against contracts. The price holds 
steady at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The Plate trade is lethargic. 
Some few of the industries, which seemed to promise new 
life in the near future, have not continued to display those 
signs of hope, and the market is rather narrower. The im 
proved specification against contracts, however, continues. 
The price holds unchallenged at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The 
electric lines, which are the principal Rail buyers, are wait- 
ing for money with which to carry on their improvements, 
and other buyers are holding off for price reductions. The 
railroad needs are light. There has been a moderate call 
for Billets, but mostly from the smaller concerns, where the 
demand is never very large. The price holds, despite talk 
to the contrary, at $23.50, Cleveland, for Bessemer, 4 x 4. 


Old Material.—The market is a little stronger at the 
same prices for Material. The buying might be improved 
in some quarters. We continue to quote, all gross tons: 
Old Steel Rails, $14 to $15; Old Iron Rails, $16; Old Car 
Wheels, $13.50 to $14; Railroad Malleable, $12 to $12.50; 
Cast Borings, $5. All net tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, 
$11.50 to $12.50; No. 1 Busheling, $10 to $11; Wrought 
Turnings, $6 to $6.50; Iron Car Axles, $17 to $18: No. 1 
Cast Scrap, $10.50 to $11.50,; Stove Plate, $9 to $10. 





New York. 


New York, January 27, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—Cast Iron Pipe makers have purchased some 
round lots of Pig Iron, and there has been quite a move- 
ment in Basic Pig Iron, at an advance in the price, due to 
special circumstances. Among the sales is one lot of 2500 
tons to a New England plant. The United States Steel 
Corporation have ordered Basic Pig, purchased a consid- 
erable time ago from the leading Eastern makers for the 
Pencoyd works of the American Bridge Company, aggre- 
gating 12,000 to 14,000 tons, to be shipped to the Worcester 
works of the American Steel & Wire Company. This has 
created a temporary scarcity in the face of an unsatisfied 
demand, represented by quite a volume of pending inquiries. 
The Foundry Iron market is quiet and easy. The efforts of 
some of the Southern makers to get together have practically 
failed. We continue to quote: Northern No. 1 Foundry, 
$15 to $16; No. 2 Foundry, $14.50 to $15; No. 2 Plain, 
$13.75 to $14.25, and Gray Forge, $13.25 to $13.75. Ten- 
nessee and Alabama brands are quoted $14 to $14.50 for No. 
1 Foundry, $13.50 to $14 for No. 2 and $12.75 to $13 for 
No. 3. 

Steel Rails.—Aside from one lot of 10,000 tons for a 
road on the Michigan Peninsula no business of any conse- 
quence has been done in Standard Rails, the reports of large 
sales by the leading interest at a cut in prices being char- 
acterized as fairy tales. There is a moderate movement in 
Light Rails, which we quote at $25 to $27, according to sec- 
tion, while Standard Rails are quoted at $28. The Lacka- 
wanna mill will be rolling Light Rails in April. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The manufacturers are flooded with 
inquiries, surpassing any previous experience in January. A 
great deal of business is being booked, much of it privately. 
Among the notable public lettings of the past week was 
that at Brockton, Mass., for 1800 tons, the contract being 
secured by an Eastern independent company. Bidding on 
competitive work is stated to be very erratic. A low bidder 
on one contract may bid highest on another. Great varia- 
tions are thus shown. Proposals will be received by C. C. 
Vermeule, 203 Broadway, until noon on April 2, for 10,441 
tons of 24 to 4 inch Pipe, 185 tons of Specials, 279 Valves, 
130 Hydrants, &c., for the water works of Cienfuegos, Cuba. 
Carload lots are quoted at $28 per gross ton for 6 to 10 inch, 
and $27 for 12-inch upward, at tidewater, with concessions 
on large quantities. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Small contracts in the 
Structural line are fairly numerous in all sections of the 
country. In this immediate locality the contract for the 
printing house of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, taking 1900 tons, has been closed, but nothing of 
greater importance has transpired. Those who contemplate 
enterprises of some moment are hesitating, as they believe 
that by waiting they may be able to do considerably better. 
The local Plate trade is reasonably active, but transactions 
are confined to lots of 100 tons or less. It is of interest to 
note that dealers are more disposed to stock up than for 
some time. being convinced that prices are not likely to be 
lower in the near future. The only tendency toward lower 
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prices is in Light Plates, which are rolled by both the 
standard Plate mills and some Sheet mills. When these can 
be furnished by the Sheet mills they are offered at much 
lower prices than by the standard Plate mills. Bar Iron 
manufacturers are enjoying a very good inquiry, local repre- 
sentatives of the mills reporting no difficulty in securing a 
good volume of business. Among the inquiries are many 
for contracts running for long periods, but these are not 
considered attractive at present prices. We quote at tide- 
water as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.74%e. to 2c.; Tees, 1.79%c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.8414c. to 2.05c. Sheared Plates in carload lots are 
1.74%c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.84%4c. to 2c. for Flange, 
1.94%4c. to 2.10c. for Marine, and 1.94%c. to 2.50c. for Fire 
Box, according to specification. Common Bar Iron, 1.30c. 
to 1.40c.; Refined Bars, 1.45c. to 1.60c., according to qual- 
ity; Soft Steel Bars, 1.44%4c. to 1.50c. 

Old Material.—The market is less active, only small 
lots being in demand. Consumers seem to have largely cov- 
ered their immediate requirements, and are again waiting for 
holders to reduce prices. Dealers apparently became very 
confident that the demand would grow heavier, and began to 
mark their prices up. Their disposition to take advantage 
of the slight improvement unquestionably checked its growth. 
Railroad companies were also influenced to look for higher 
prices, and they refused to sell at rates which would have 
moved their material. A feature of present conditions is that 
Relaying Rails seem to have gone out of favor in the East. 
Two Eastern railroad companies have for the past ten months 
been offering large lots of Relayers, but have been unable to 
dispose of anything more than very small quantities. Ap- 
proximate prices per gross ton, New York and vicinity are as 
follows: 


CO TEE Ts on on ces coteeecscarces $16.00 to $17.00 
O.d Steel Rails, long lengths......... 12.00 to 13.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Relaying Rails. heavy sections....... IPED sees 
Ol DOr WOGGR, c wae wet bss cicewecess 12.50 to 13.00 
Old Irom Car Axles. ....cccccrcsccees 17.00 to 17.50 
ONG. ed CP ARI. kann tic ee ncceses 14.00 to 15.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Irom Track Scrap. ......0s-ccsvcvees 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrougnt  Bipe.s..cccescccesccscveces 9.25 to 10.00 
Ordinary Light Irom... ......ccesccces 7.00 to 7.50 
COE TORTURE... co.cc ccmorccvcrcccesece 5.00 to 5.50 
Wrought Borings.........6..055eeees 7.50 to 8.00 


No. 1 Machinery Cast.........scsc0e08 12.00 to 
BOOTS URRGs o 0.0.00 cabin ae caresicrewvoeecs 9.50 to 10.50 


The New York office of the National Wire Corporation 
will be removed on February 1 to Room 1103 in the Engi- 
neering Building, 114 Liberty street. The New Haven mills 
are now in ful] operation, producing a large variety of Wire 
products, including Wire Rope. Galvanized Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire, Wire Strand, Tinned and Coppered Market 
Wire, Bright and Annealed Market and Stone Wire, Bright 
and Coppered Screw Stock, Tinned Mattress Wire, Black, 
Coppered and Liquor Drawn Spring Wire, and a great va- 
riety of special and miscellaneous Wires for the jobbing and 
manufacturing trade. 

M. J. Drummond & Co., manufacturers of Cast Iron Gas 
and Water Pipe, have removed their sales offices from 192 
Broadway to 182 and 184 Broadway, corner of John street, 
New York City. 





Metal Market. 


New York, January 27, 1904. 


Pig Tin.—After a series of rather wide fluctuations the 
market at this writing has settled back to prices somewhat 
lower than the level it held a week ago. The lowest paint 
touched during the fluctuation was 28c. This price was 
named for spot on Monday last. The London market also 
fluctuated considerably, but it showed a more marked tend- 
ency in the downward direction. As compared with last 
week’s figures the London cable to-day showed a very heavy 
decline, being more than £2 lower. This is, however, half 
of the greatest decline of the week, which came on Monday 
and named £125 17s. 6d., as compared with £130 7s. 6d. of 
a week ago. The Banca sale, which was held in Holland 
to-day, realized the equivalent of 28.40c., c.i.f., New York. 
About 1900 tons were sold. The arrivals thus far this 
month amount to 2001 tons, and about 2435 tons are afloat. 
The closing prices here to-day are as follows: Spot and 
January, 28.25c. to 28.50c.; February, 28c. to 28.30c. Lon- 
don closed £127 15s. for spot and £128 5s. for futures. 

Copper.—Prices have declined, but otherwise the situa- 
tion is without change. The quotations given out by the pro- 
ducers and posted on the Metal Exchange are now as follows: 
Lake, 12.62%4c. to 12.87l4c.; Electrolytic, 12.50c. to 13.75c. ; 
Casting, 12.37¥%4c. to 12.624%4c. Outside lots can be pur- 
chased at concessions from these figures of about %e. The 
London market has declined more than £1 during the week, 
being cabled at the close to-day as follows: Spot. £56 12s. 
6d.; futures, £56 10s.; Best Selected, £60 15s. The exports 
have been going on at even a greater rate than was expected. 
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'The month’s shipments to date amount to 22,000 tons, and 
it is now estimated that the total for the month will reach 
25,000 tons. Notwithstanding this heavy drain upon the 
available supplies the metal is freely offered, all of which is 
taken to indicate the existence of very ample stocks in the 
hands of producers. 


Pig Lead.—Prices in London have declined to a point 
which very closely approximates the point at which the 
metal can be imported at a profit. Here quotations have 
stiffened, particularly as far as strict spot is concerned. 
This is now held at 4.60c. to 4.65c. by the merchants who 
have it on hand. The Smelting & Refining Company are 
now quoting February delivery, naming 4.50c. St. Louis 
telegraphs 4.45c. to 4.47%c. London is down to £11 11s. 3d. 


Spelter—Is quiet but firm. Spot is quoted here 4.90c. 
to 5.05¢c., and St. Louis names 4.70c. London has advanced 
a shade to £21 12s. 6d. The best demand comes from the 
galvanizing trade, and particularly the Wire and Wire Nail 
branch. 

Antimony.—More activity as regards this metal has 
been manifested during the last few days than is generally 
seen in months. As a result, prices have soared. Cookson’s 
is now quoted 7.50c. to 8c.; Hallett’s has jumped to 6.75c. 
to 7c., and other brands command 6c. to 6.50c. 

Nickel.—No change is noted in this market, 40c. to 45c. 
being quoted for large lots, and 50c. to 60c. for smaller 
quantities. 

Quicksilver.—The market is quiet, but steady. Flasks 
of 76% lbs. are quoted at $47.50. London is quoted at £8 5s. 


Tin Plates.—Another reduction in price has been made 
by the American Tin Plate Company. It amounts to 15c. 
per box and went into effect yesterday, when the cut was 
announced. It is reported in the trade that heavy shading 
of prices by the independent mills was largely responsible 
for the move. Quotations are now made on a basis of $3.45 
per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. cokes, f.o.b. mill, equivalent to 
$3.64, New York. There is no change in the Swansea mar- 
ket, tne quotation being 11 shillings 3 pence. 


————_-- oe —————_—_ 
Our Pig Iron Production in 1903. 


The official statistics of the American Iron and Steel 
Association for 1908, reports having been received from 
all the blast furnaces in the United States, show that 
the production was 18,009,252 gross tons. This was com- 
posed of 1,911,347 tons of anthracite and mixed anthra- 
cite and coke iron, 15,592,221 tons of coke iron, 504,757 
tons of charcoal iron, and 927 tons of iron made from 
charcoal and coke mixed. Included in the production 
was 9,989,908 tons of Bessemer pig iron, 2,040,726 tons 
of basic pig iron and 192,661 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. The unsold stock on the market at the 
close of the year was 598,489 tons. 

————_3-- oe —_———_ 


The Elyria Iron & Steel Company, having recently 
completed a mill at Elyria, Ohio, for the manufacture of 
products rolled from old steel rails, are now preparing to 
reroll rails into lighter sections. The plant consists of one 
20-inch and two 16-inch mills, designed by the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Engineering Company of Cleveland, O., at 
an approximate cost of $400,000. The plant has a daily 
capacity of 150 to 200 tons of structural shapes, pipe, tie 
plates, &c. They are now figuring on several large orders 
for light section rails, as it is their intention to go into 
the manufacture of this commodity very extensively in 
the future. 


No. 1 blast furnace of the Lorain Steel Company, at 
Loraine, Ohio, has been blown in after a long shutdown. 
Within a very short time details will be announced of 
the merger of the Lorain Steel Company and the National 
Tube Company of Pittsburgh. The offices will be removed 
from Lorain to the Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 


The annual report of the Standard Underground Cable 
Company of Pittsburgh, made public on Tuesday, shows 
net earnings for last year of $704,438.01, and a total 
surplus of $1,229,112.74. The report shows that the busi- 
ness has more than doubled during the year, and that it 
now uses 5 per cent. of the total copper production of the 
North American continent. 


An automobile boat for the German Emperor will be 
built by the Chase Pulley Company of Bristol, R. I., on 
a design of Charles Herreshoff. 
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Labor Notes. 


B. B. Noyes & Co. of Greenfield, Mass., have abandoned 
the heavy work in their foundry, because of trouble with 
the Molders’ Union. The company formerly did consider- 
able work for machine tool manufacturers, but this has 
now been given up. The attempt to unionize the foundry, 
which extended over a number of months, finally ended in 
the discharge of the union molders. The company have 
enough non-union men at work to do the light foundry 
work necessary in the manufacture of their regular lines 
of goods, which include the “ Little Giant” blacksmiths’ 
drills, foot vises, &c., which branch was recently pur- 
chased from the Wells Bros. Company of Greenfield. 


Chicago chandelier manufacturers have as yet made 
no effort to resume work in their plants. They are a unit 
in stating that their plants will be closed indefinitely un- 
til business can be resumed on the open shop basis, as it 
is impossible for them to continue in business under the 
present drastic rules of the unions interested. About fif- 
teen shops are thus closed, but most of the firms are tak- 
ing care of their business by letting contracts to shops out- 
side of Chicago. 


Fearing that the employers are uniting for a con- 
certed reduction in wages, the International Association 
of Machinists is making special preparations to withstand 
such action in case it materializes. The national officers 
of the association are instructing the various lodges and 
locals to “ stand pat,” if they meet with any attempt to 
reduce wages. George Preston, general secretary of the 
union, stated to a representative of The Iron Age that 
his organization was simply pulling itself together to 
stand in readiness to meet any efforts to lower wages, as 
he had information to the effect that reductions were 
threatened in various parts of the country, and in one 
city in particular. He said: “ We believe that no good 
can be accomplished, and that the industrial situation 
will not be bettered in the least by a reduction in wages. 
Machinery builders have good-sized stocks on hand now, 
and any machinery they might build in the future, with 
lower-priced help, would not be sold now at lower prices, 
but would go to increase this stock and be sold at higher 
prices when the demand presents renewed activity. The 
cost of the necessaries of life has not decreased any, and 
it therefore costs our members just as much to live as it 
did during the times when manufacturers enjoyed a high 
degree of prosperity. We would rather have our men 
idle part of the time than suffer any disturbance of 
present scales. It will prove a very difficult matter for 
us to regain our present position should we forfeit it 
now. While I hope there will be no trouble, and that 
employers will be willing to allow present wages to stand, 
working shorter time, at the same time we want to be 
prepared in case the threatened reductions are made.” 

The Franklin, Pa., air compressor plant of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company is suffering a strike, due 
to an effort to effect a lower wage scale. This is the 
only plant of this company in which the union has a 
foothold. 


— 3~$-o___——_- - 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The stock market showed a high degree of strength dur- 
ing the week, which was ascribed to powerful speculative 
interests who have for some time been working for higher 
prices. War news from the Orient was disregarded. An in- 
teresting fact was the advance on United States Steel pre- 
ferred to 60 on Friday of last week, the highest price since 
October. Another noteworthy achievement was the advance 
in Can preferred, which steadily moved up from 33% on 
Thursday to 37% on Saturday and Monday, the upward 
movement being attributed to prospects of another dividend. 
The common advanced from 4% to 4%. Republic preferred 
also made a notable advance, rising from 43 to 49%. Sloss- 
Sheffield common advanced from 84% to 38%, Tennessee 
Coal & Iron from 38% to 40%, and the new Steel 5’s from 
4% to 75%. The market did not maintain its full strength 
on Monday or Tuesday of this week, but the recessions were 
not particularly important. A special movement occurred in 
American Locomotive, which carried the common from 17% 
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on Thursday of last week to 23 on Wednesday of this week, 
and the preferred from 77% to 8014. The last prices on ac- 
tive stocks at 1.30 on Wednesday afternoon were as follows: 
Car and Foundry common 21, preferred 7134; Locomotive 
common 21%, preferred 8014; Colorado 33; Pressed Steel 
common 30, preferred 71; Railway Spring common 23%, pre- 
ferred 7644; Republic common 84, preferred 47; Sloss-Shef- 
field common 38, preferred 7914; Tennessee 4014; United 
States Steel common 1154, preferred 58%, new 5’s 74%. 

The A. L. Rich Company, Cincinnati, have recently 
offered for sale at $75 per $50 share $25,000 of the $70.000 
12 per cent. common stock of the John Steptoe Shaper Com- 
pany, whose business, established in 1845, consists of manu- 
facturing machine tools, especially crank and geared shap- 
ers. The company own a new two-story brick plant. The 
preferred stock outstanding is 55,000. The net earnings 
were: 1960, $18,510; 1901, $17,342; 1902, $21,270. Alex- 
ander Dom is president and O. H. Broxterman secretary 
and treasurer. 

It is interesting to note that investors who hold the com- 
mon stock of the United States Steel Corporation are mov- 
ing to form an organization that will request Andrew Car- 
negie to go into the directorate of the corporation to pro- 
tect their interests. The suggestion is made by some of 
them that a reorganization plan should be submitted at the 
next stockholders’ meeting of the corporation, whereby the 
present capital of common stock should be reduced to about 
50 per cent., and, should the planned reduction be carried 
out, the reduced capital of common stock be placed on a 
4 per cent. dividend basis. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company Committee, of 
which James A. Blair is chairman, has given notice to the 
holders of 5 per cent. ten-year convertible debentures that 
the time for deposit of these securities, which expired Janu- 
ary 23, with the Continental Trust Company of the City 
of New York, under the refunding agreement dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1908, is extended up to and including February 6, 
after which time no debentures will be received except upon 
such terms as the committee may impose. 

The plan for the reorganization of the Consolidated Lake 
Superior Company, which the banking firm of Speyer & 
Co. have had under consideration since their purchase of the 
properties pledged to secure the Speyer syndicate loan at the 
foreclosure sale some weeks ago, is now nearly completed 
and will be announeed probably during the coming week. 
The plan, it is understood, will provide for the participa- 
tion of stockholders in the reorganization. It has been de- 
layed for some time by reason of the willingness of the 
banking house to give the Philadelphia Reorganization Com- 
mittee an opportunity since the foreclosure sale to raise 
the capital needed to put its plan into effect. Negotiations 
to this end have been pending with representatives of the 
Canadian Government, but the practical completion of the 
Speyer plan is taken as indicating that these have finally 
failed of accomplishing their purpose. 

Dividends.—On January 22 the Thomas Iron Company 
of Easton, Pa., declared a semiannual dividend of 4 per cent., 
payable February 1. 

Cambria Steel Company have declared the regular semi- 
annual dividend of 1% per cent., or 75 cents per share. 

sls ican calipbiliiiati 

In the report of the State Appraiser, filed at the Sur- 
rogate’s office in New York last week, concerning the es- 
tate left by William E. Dodge, who died on August 9 last, 
the following holdings appear : 


Southwestern Investment Company, 20,400 shares... . $1,530,006 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mfg. Company, 52,447 
GG iia Sead cde ls cahed KaGe iad 04 ROMO 1,048,940 


Ansonia Clock Company, 26,000 shares 


ie inal collate a Wand 500,000 
American Brass Company, 4170 shares.............. 417,000 
Montezuma Copper Company, 9620 shares........... 481,000 
Detroit Copper Mining Company, 10,000 shares...... 300,000 
Lackawanna Steel Company, 2662 shares............ 191,664 
Nacozari Railroad Company, 3400 shares............ 136,000 
United Globe Mines, 6250 shares................ °.. 187,500 
Wirnt, Natiomal THAME, 175. GRAPE... 2. ccc ccc scence: 105,000 
North Star Mines Company, 20,000 shares........... 100,000 
U. 8. Steel Corporation, preferred, 200 shares....... 13,400 
U. S Steel Corporation, common, 626 shares........ 12,520 
Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company, 17 shares........ 850 
American Can Company, 1925 shares............... 6,737.50 
Auto-Vacuum Canning Company, 53 shares.......... 530 
Commercial Mining Company, 7100 shares........... 35,500 
Calumet & Hecla Copper Company, 50 shares........ 21,250 
Quincy Mining Company, 400 shares............... 34,000 
Bisbee Improvement Company, 1476 shares......... 14,760 
Dodge & Bliss Company, 327 shares..........-+++++ 16,350 


Mr. Dodge’s share of the capital of Phelps, Dodge & 
Co. was $782,673.93, and it is estimated that the amount 
of his profits from the business of the firm from January 
1, 1908. until August 9, the date of his death, was 
$27.248.58. The total value of the estate is placed at 
$7.114.298.92, of which $6,693,898.92 is personal property 
and $420,400 real estate. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, January 27, 1904. 


No change in the situation is to be reported. The volume 
of business has not increased very materially, although 
prospects have continued to improve. Prices are main- 
tained fairly well in all lines, and so far as machine tools 
are concerned values continue to be held strongly. 

A noticeable feature of the situation is the heavy demand 
promised for the near future due to recent conflagrations 
in several large well-known plants. 

Owing to the fact that the work of the insurance adjust- 
ers is not completed, the plans of the E. W. Bliss Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the rebuilding of the portion of 
their plant destroyed by fire last Friday night have not been 
put in operation as yet. Temporary repairs have been made 
and the plant is in operation, a sufficient portion of it hav- 
ing been saved to permit continuance in a limited way. It 
is estimated that the loss will reach between $250,000 and 
$300,000: A large amount of this is due to water damage. 
The new six-story office building and machine shop was 
totally destroyed. The sixth floor of the building on the 
corner of John and Adams streets was completely gutted, and 
the lower floors of this building, with their immense quanti- 
ties of machine tools, were seriously damaged by water. 

It is the intention of the company to rebuild completely 
as soon as the insurance adjustment is completed. This will 
necessitate the purchase of a great deal of new machinery. 

While the Ferracute Machine Company of Bridgeton, 
N. J.. have not as yet completed the plans for rebuilding 
their plant, which, it will be recalled, was recently destroyed 
by fire, they have formed a general idea of what they will 
do. We are advised that the new plant will consist of a 
machine shop 100 x 200 feet, built as nearly fire proof as 
possible, together with other buildings, including pattern 
shop, forge shop and office building, to be built of slow 
burning construction. Oberlin Smith, the president of the 
company, is paying particular attention to the subject of 
equipment of the new plant, his intention being to profit 
to the greatest extent possible by the most modern appliances 
and methods giving efficiency and economy in production, and 
especially by the employment of high speed tool steels. 

In connection with the rebuilding of their plant Kane & 
Roach of Syracuse, N. Y., advise us that they intend re- 
building on the present site at the earliest moment possible. 
The building that will take the place of the one destroyed 
will be about 160 feet long by about 115 feet wide, 
with a 40-foot extension two stories high. These buildings 
will be constructed so as to permit running electric cranes 
from one end to the other. There will be be about four 
traveling cranes in different sections of the building running 
from end to end, which will make this building with the 
brick part now standing about 260 feet long. About half 
of the roof surface will be skylight. The new building will 
be constructed of concrete and will be as nearly fire proof 
as possible. The company will have a modern up to date 
plant in every way. All the line shafting will run in roller 
bearings, and the machinery will all be heavy and up to 
date. A great deal of this machinery will be special and 
will be made by the company themselves. They expect to 
have the plant running in about three to four months if the 
weather permits. 

The Reed Foundry Company of Worcester, Mass., are 
contemplating making a considerable addition to their plant 
in the spring. The present main building, which is 9) x 
202 feet, will be extended to increase it about one-third, and 
the present office building will be extended to meet the main 
building, forming a two-story ell. The Reed foundry was 
built last year, and has been in operation only since spring, 
but the business has already grown to such an extent as to 
make increased facilities necessary. The company are em- 
ploying a full force of men. 

The Downes Machine Company of Salem, Mass., are mak- 
ing inquiries with a view to buying about $15,000 worth of 
machine tools. 

When the Fay & Bowen Engine Company, now at Au- 
burn, N. Y., are fairly settled in their new quarters they 
will be ready to purchase additional machinery for their new 
shops. The company recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $40,000, and succeeded the firm of Fay & Bowen, 
manufacturers of gasoline motors and launches. They have 
purchased a tract of land in Geneva, with a frontage of 235 
feet on the canal and 320 feet of lake frontage, where they 
will install a new plant. There now stands on the property a 
new building, 40 x 75 feet, which will be used as the nucleus 
of a boat shop, and they will construct at once a machine 
shop, 50 x 150 feet, part two stories. These with ,the test 
house, storage sheds, &c., will be sufficient to start, but fur- 
ther buildings will probably be erected after they are settled 
and know just where they can be located to the best advan- 
tage. The company’s business has increased far beyond their 
present capacity, and with their new plant modernly 
equipped on Seneca Lake, which gives them ample oppor- 
tunity to test any size of marine engine or boat they care to 
build, they will be enabled to largely increase their output 
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and take much better care of their trade. The officers are: 
W. L. Fay, president and treasurer; EL. L. Bowen, vice-presi- 
dent and general superintendent ; W. C. Ware, secretary, and 
H. Brewer, engineer. 

The work which C. C. Vermuele, consulting engineer, 203 
Broadway, New York, has in hand will be productive of some 
nice orders for the trade for machinery and power plant 
equipment. Among those which will be placed within the 
next month or. two is one for the water works for East 
Orange, N. J. Specifications are completed and Mr. Ver- 
muele is about ready to receive bids for two 4,000,000-gallon 
pumps and three 150 horse-power boilers. Bids are also 
asked until March 15 for the construction and equipment of 
the Cienfuegos, Palmira & Cruces Electric Power & Rail- 
way Company’s line, which will connect Cienfuegos, Cruces 
und Cumanayagua, Cuba. ‘These proposals call for a large 
amount of construction material and contract work, includ 
ing a 4000-foot tunnei, flume and power house on the Rio 
Hanabanilla, but do not include the power equipment. Bids 
will be asked later for a complete hydraulic installation to 
consist of four 1000-kw. generators, with the necessary horse- 
power of water wheels and accessories. This equipment will 
ve contracted for probably in the spring, as it will take a long 
time to install it, and at the same time a complete machine 
shop outfit will be purchased for general repair work. It is 
expected that the road will be completed some time before 
the entire electrical equipment can be installed, and the com- 
pany are preparing to operate it by steam for a time at least. 
The headquarters of the company are located in Havana. 

Under bids opened December 15 for supplies for the Nor- 
folk and Charleston navy yards the following awards have 
been made: 

D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, class 1, one 
hundred and fourteen electric fans and a miscellaneous quan- 
tity of electrical supplies, $4900.90. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 2. 
ammunition hoists and fittings, $4289.92: class 19, two elec- 
tric deck winches, $2918. 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, class 20, 
one patternmaker’s lathe, $598; class 21, one reciprocating 
power mortiser, $195. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until February 9 for 
a quantity of supplies for the Portsmouth, Boston, League 
Island and Washington navy yards, including electrical sup- 
plies, hydraulic jacks, traveling cranes, deck winches, drills 
reamers, taps, &c. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy yards, bids for 
which were opened December 15: : 

Doubleday-Hill Electric Company, Pittsburgh, class 2, 
two No. 6 fan blowers, one spare armature and parts for 
motor, $698. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 4 
two electric motors, $305. , 

Henshaw, Buckley & Co., San Francisco, class 27, one 
gap lathe, $320; class 28, one double triple quick stroke 
shaper, $470. 

Herron, Richard & McCone, San Francisco, class 29, 
one upright drill press, $92. 

Halliday-Henshaw-Buckley Company, Portland, Ore., 
class 33, one pipe threading and cutting off machine, $529. 

; The following bids were opened January 19 for one 14- 
inch screw cutting lathe with 12-foot bed for the Annapolis 
Naval Academy : 

Bidder 2, Fairbanks Company, Baltimore, Md., $556. 

Bidder 3, Garvin Machine Company, New York, $534. 

The following bids were opened December 30 by the in- 
spector of the fifth light house district, at Baltimore, Md. 
for two marine boilers for the tail of the Horseshoe, Va. light 
vessel, No. 46: 

McIntyre & Henderson, Baltimore, Md., $8700. accepted 

James Clark, Baltimore, Md., $4175. ; 

Spedden Shipbuilding Company, Baltimore, Md., $4250. 
“i tone Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, Baltimore, 

E. J. Codd Company, Baltimore, Md., $4729. 

We are advised that the notice sent to the trade last week 
by the Payne Engineering Company of 26 Cortlandt street. 
New York, was not intended to convey the impression that 
this concern would assume charge of the Western business 
of the Ashcroft Mfg. Company, the Hayden & Derby Mfg 
Company, the Hancock Inspirator Company and the Consol- 
idated Safety Valve Company; but was to serve as an an- 
nouncement of the fact that H. S. Whitney and M. A. Hud- 
son, who had been in charge of the New York office of the 
Payne Engineering Company, were to personally take charge 
of the Western business of the concerns mentioned. 


3+ 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland. 
Ohio, are reported to have secured a large contract 
through Jeremiah Head & Co. of London, England, for 
equipment to be installed in a large British iron and stee? 
plant, which is to be remodeled on American lines. 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 
CINCINNATI, OnIO, January 23, 1904. 


If the exact situation as to conditions among the ma- 
chine tool men of this city was actually known it would 
give one anything but an optimistic opinion of things in 
general. Surface indications point to the fact that trade 
has failed to put in an appearance at the time expected, and 
like the will-o’-the-wisp, has eluded the grasp of the different 
plants in this section of the country. There have been 
many reasons suggested as to why, in the midst of prosper- 
ity, with the mineral and agricultural resources of the coun- 
try being developed as never before, this seeming uncalled 
for depression exists. Surely there is no lack of demand, and 
this certainly is not the real cause. With the railroads 
estimating on increasing their rolling stock and making ex- 
tensive expansion in many of their shops commensurate with 
the immense tonnage which confronts them, why should 
trade at this particular time seem as if the bottom had 
dropped completely out? 

The question seems to resolve itself into the fact that 
manufacturing life, the same as animal life, needs rest; so 
that after several years of strenuous exertion, when every- 
thing was keyed to its highest tension, throbbing and beat- 
ing with the unusual demands of the time, what is more 
natural than that following this period should come a season 
of relaxation? Just how long this shall continue is a matter 
of grave doubt and uncertainty, but it is generally conceded 
that within the next 60 days a normal condition will pre- 
vail. 

Some of our largest plants’ have practically shut down, 
with only enough men working to take care of any small 
orders that may come to hand. Pay rolls have in some 
instances been curtailed as much as 60 per cent., and the 
majority of the shops are working on short time. Prices, ac- 
cording to all reports, are being firmly maintained, it being 
argued that the margins of profit at present are so small 
that any cutting of rates would be a detriment rather than 
a benefit. The engine builders, who were among the last to 
feel the depression, have just begun to realize that all 
branches of the iron industry are similarly affected. 

The structural iron men are adding few new contracts 
to their order books, and are also feeling the pressure of 
the times. This is possibly intensified by the fact that sev- 
eral of our larger buildings now being erected are con- 
structed entirely of concrete, or are finished interiorly with 
this material. Take, for instance, the new American Book 
Company’s plant on Pike street: The exterior is of brick 
and stone construction, while the arches, girders, joists, 
floors, &c., are to be of concrete. The necessity of bringing 
to an issue the comparative merits of the two substances 
to be used in the construction of modern fire proof buildings 
has at last brought matters to an issue. One of our well- 
known architects has been asked to make an official test, and 
subscriptions are now under way to raise the necessary 
funds, which will amount to about $3500, to carry out this 
plan. The concrete people will construct their building 
according to their own plans, and the structural iron men 
will erect one of steel, iron and fire proof brick, each build- 
ing to be filled with highly combustible material and set 
on fire. Everything conducive to what shall be termed a 
fair test, such as draft location, &c., is to be provided, and 
it is expected that this vexatious controversy will be settled 
for all time. On the result of this test will depend of what 
material Cincinnati will in the future erect her skyscrapers 
and other spacious buildings. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company are feeling 
the general depression, and while they report inquiries more 
numerous and indications brighter, there is a lack of ability 
to bring prospective buyers to final conclusions. They an- 
ticipate, however, that a more normal condition will prevail 
within the next month or two, and trade will again be more 
satisfactory. 

The Blymyer Mfg. Company are anxiously looking for- 
ward to the time when the difficulties in Panama shall be 
settled and trade opened up with that section of the coun- 
try. They with others note quite a diminution of trade, but 
feel confident that existing conditions cannot possibly cor- 
tinue for any length of time. 

The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company have in- 
stalled their new engine and generator, and their entire 


plant is now being driven from one central point. The mill- 
ing machine trade is fairly active, and while in other 4e- 
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partments they have inaugurated forms of retrenchment, in 
this particular branch they have made no change whatever. 

The I. & E. Greenwald Company have until the present 
month experienced little difficulty in assuming that condi- 
tions of trade in their particular line were about as they 
had been for a year previous. This, however, is somewhat 
changed, and they, in line with others, are not at all satis- 
fied with the present outlook. True, they are receiving 
numbers of inquiries, and things in general present a more 
cheerful aspect, yet there is the absence of that snap, in- 
dicative of life, which is desirable. On January 20 they 
held their annual meeting, electing the same officers to serve 
for the ensuing year. 

The Boliman-Wilson Foundry Company report an im- 
provement both at their Norwood and Cincinnati foundries. 
They are perhaps securing more than their share of current 
trade, and to them the future seems quite promising. They 
have recently received an order from the Cincinnati Water 
Works for furnishing 42 tons of castings made up of eight 
separate castings, each weighing about 5 tons, for controlling 
the heavy caissons being used in the construction of the 
new plant. This bid was awarded them at a very satisfac- 
tory figure in competition with ten or more others. In- 
quiries are being received from quite a number of places 
outside of Cincinnati, and they are adding very materially 
to their order books from this source. They have recently 
shipped to Peoria, Ill., a large consignment consisting of 12 
carloads of rectifiers, and have ready to go forward six car- 
loads of rectifiers for New Orleans, La. 

The John Steptoe Shaper Company, unlike most others 
in this city, have not as yet felt the prevailing inactivity. 
They report that they are running full force and time, and 
have all that they can do. Foreign trade is opening up, and 
they recently had an inquiry for their tools from the Japa- 
nese Government for naval station purposes. They hope for 
a continuance of existing conditions, as they have no com- 
plaint to make whatever. 

The annual meeting of the American Tool Works Com- 
pany was held at the offices of the company on Tuesday, 
January 19, resulting in the election of the following di- 
rectors: Franklin Alter, H. H. Peck, R. J. Smith, J. B. 
Doan and A. B. Voorheis. J. B. Doan is the new member 
of the board, taking the place of L. E. Voorheis, a son of 
A. B. Voorheis. Later the directors organized with Franklin 
Alter, president; J. B. Doan, vice-president and general 
manager, and Harry Luers, secretary and treasurer. The 
stockholders were exceedingly well pleased with the year’s 
showing, and the management was congratulated according- 
ly. Trade at present is commonplace. 

The Stewart Iron Works of Cincinnati have formally 
organized into three large corporations, with a total capi- 
talization of $650,000. The three companies are as follows: 
The Stewart Company Steel & Iron Works, manufacturers 
of structural and ornamental iron work, capital $300,000, 
with W. A. Stewart president. This plant occupies the ter- 
ritory in Cincinnati bounded by Third, Fourth, Culvert and 
Eggleston avenue, formerly known as the Stewart Iron 
Works. The Stewart Iron Works Company, manufacturers 
of iron fence, lawn furniture, &c., capital stock $200,000, 
and the Stewart Jail Works Company, manufacturers of 
jail, prison, cell, fire and burglar proof vaults, &e., capital 
stock $150,000, with R. C. Stewart, Jr., president, occupy 
the new buildings recently erected by them in Covington, 
Ky., about ten minutes’ ride by trolley from their Cincin- 
nati plant. Each plant has excellent railroad facilities, the 
Cincinnati plant being on the line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Chesapeake & Ohio and Louisville & Nashville 
railroads, switching directly into their Covington plant. 
They have added new equipment, and the facilities are now 
such that their capacity for doing business has been more 
than doubled. All the companies have orders and contracts 
on hand which will control their time for some months to 
come. The object of organizing the three corporations was 
not for the purpose of selling their stock, as none will be 
offered on the market, but in order that they might separate 
and expand each branch of the business, which had largely 
outgrown the capacity of the Cincinnati plant. 


tinea 

At the yards of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, Va., the protected cruiser 
“ Charleston” was successfully launched January 23. 
The next launching will be that of the battle ship “ Vir- 
ginia,” which is expected to go overboard in March. The 


other ships now on the ways at Newport News are the 
battle ships “ Minnesota ” and “ Louisiapa.” 


Frank C. Roberts & Co. of Philadelphia, engineers for 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Limited. report that the 
construction work is well under way for the two fur- 
nace plants which this company are building at Middles- 
brough, England. The steel work for both furnaces is 
practically completed, and the brick work has 


been 
started. 
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PERSONAL. 


Frank L. Coventry, superintendent of the mines of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, on the Marquette 
range, has resigned from that position. His successor 
has not been chosen. 


W. S. Chase, sales manager of the National-Acme 
Mfg. Co., of Cleveland, took passage on January 16 
for England and the Continent on a business trip to 
cover about two months’ time. 


R. D. Wilkinson has been appointed superintendent 
of the Niles furnace, of the Carnegie Steel Company, 


Niles, Ohio. 


BE. H. Lynde, for many years connected as Bessemer 
and rolling mill superintendent with the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, has resigned. 


T. C. King, formerly manager of the blast furnaces of 
the Chickies Iron Company, Chickies, Pa., but later 
known as the Standard Iron Mining and Furnace Com- 
pany, has resigned his position and will open offices in 
London, England, as consulting engineer for the build- 
ing of blast furnaces and iron and steel works. 


H. M. Valentine, Philadelphia sales agent for the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, has resigned and W. B. Ken- 
nedy, who has for some time been connected with the 
company’s Bethlehem office, has been appointed to fill the 
place thus vacated. 


W. F. Bay Stewart has been elected president of the 
Norway Iron & Steel Company, York, Pa. 


George Westinghouse sailed for Hurope on Tuesday, by 
the North German Lloyd steamer “ Kaiser Wilhelm II.” 


Capt. Henry Jewell-has resigned his connection with 
the Oliver interests at Ishpeming, Mich., to accept the 
position of superintendent of mines of the Salisbury Steel 
& Iron Company, at Salisbury, N. Y. 


Henry W. Oliver of Pittsburgh, who has been lying 
seriously ill at his home on Ridge avenue, Allegheny, for 
some weeks, has taken a turn for the worse and his 
condition is very critical. A specialist from John Hop- 
kins Hospital of Baltimore has been called in consulta- 
tion, and he does not hold out much promise of Mr. 
Oliver’s recovery. 

oocthiecarimteielth iiteadaiatateds 

New Tin Plate Prices.—PitrspurcH, Pa., January 
27, 1904.—On Monday, January 25, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company of Pittsburgh announced a reduc- 
tion of 15 cents per box on all grades of tin plate, effective 
on that date. This reduces the price of 100-pound coke 
plates from $3.60 to $3.45 per box flat. It is understood 
that stocks of tin plate in the warehouses of some of the 
leading mills are very heavy, and as tin plate was not 
moving as freely as desired, it was decided to make the 


reduction. 
-_--——__-e —___ 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
Salisbury Steel & Iron Company, Utica, N. Y., directors 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Henry N. 
Clark, Boston; William Kerby and J. E. Morhardt, New 
York City; Hon. Titus Sheard, Little Falls, N. Y.; Jud- 
son W. Warner, Oneida, N. Y., and E. L. Wells and W. 
H. Switzer of Utica. The officers elected were J. W. 
Warner, president; Henry N. Clark, vice-presiuent; W. 
H. Switzer, secretary and treasurer; F. R. Switzer, as- 
sistant treasurer. Marcus Ruthenburg was reappointed 
as consulting engineer. The annual report showed the 
company to be in a very satisfactory condition, with a 
large tonnage of high grade ore ready for shipment at 
their mines, Salisbury, Herkimer County, N. Y. This 
company are engaged in opening up the Salisbury mines 
as a large shipping proposition, and while the work of 
the past year has been primarily of a development and 
exploratory nature, the new shafts and levels have run 
in solid ore from the surface, opening up what has every 
indication of being a large deposit. The company have 
recently acquired additional mineral land, so that they 
now own outright, free and clear, 756 acres. 
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HARDWARE. 


ANUFACTURDERS recognize the necessity of keeping 
M their plants in full operation in order to turn out 
goods at a minimum of cost. While they have learned 
that undue and excessive pressure on the producing facili- 
ties of a factory or mill is disadvantageous on account of 
increased wear and tear, and, therefore, ultimately of in- 
creased cost in the product, they are more apprehensive of 
idleness in either machinery or workmen. The latter 
would not be tolerated in any well-ordered establishment, 
and effort is constantly made to keep the machinery mov- 
ing. Idleness here is waste of capital, and where it can 
be avoided is bad management. The representative manu- 
facturer endeavors to keep the wheels of industry in mo- 
tion, and his men not only employed but working to their 
full bent. In these days of growing narrowness of mar- 
gins of profit the observance or the neglect of this principle 
has much to do with the manufacturer’s success or 
failure. 


The ordinary merchant is more apt than the manu- 
facturer to overlook this principle as one which must 
always be borne in mind and persistently followed. It 
is, of course, recognized by the great jobbing houses, in 
which there is a steady pressure on all the machinery 
of the organization and things are kept going under 
systems or personal direction which seeks to call out from 
each employee the best and the most of which he is capa- 
ble. There is little idle time in such well ordered es- 
tablishments. In the smaller houses, and more especially 
those doing a retail trade, the case is too often different. 
Many merchants, doing, indeed, a profitable business, 
have some in their employ whose work is not as fruit- 
ful as it might be if it were properly utilized. It may be 
assumed that the regular routine of the store work is 
well taken care of—that there is no obvious neglect of 
any recognized duty; but if there is idle time on the 
hands of an employer or employee, the situation is 
analogous to a factory in which the machinery is inactive 
and workmen idle. It becomes the one charged with 
the responsibility of direction in such case to devise 
methods and lay down rules by which such waste time 
may be turned to account, and the productiveness of the 
store increased. This may require a revision of methods 
and the adoption of enterprise in many minor ways. If 
there is at the head of the business or in active manage- 
ment of it the requisite ingenuity and alertness, the abil- 
ity to originate and devise aggressive and enterprising 
measures, the faculty of organizing things so that no 
time shall be lost, but that all along the line the best 
energies of all shall be utilized, the business will 
surely respond, as would not be the case with slow and 
easy going management. While the results of the busi- 
ness financially will justify such a course, the employees 
whose energies and abilities are thus evoked and culti- 
vated will be given a better training and come forth 
in due time fitted to do much better work than if the 
years of their apprenticeship and early service were 
spent in an easy going establishment, which failed to 
respond to the exigencies of competition, neglected to 
make the most of opportunities, and was devoid of that 
life and push which contribute so much to the dignity 
and satisfaction as well as to the success of business 
life. 


The last issue of the Bulletin, which is published by 
the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, is 
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a striking indication of the position which has been 
attained and the good work which is being done by this 
organization. It is bristling with suggestiveness for the 
retail Hardware merchant, in regard to the conduct 
of his business and the efforts which are being put forth 
in the presence of the dangers which beset his interests. 
The Parcels Post bill, the catalogue houses, the selling 
of goods to consumers, Hardware trade insurance, the 
work of the association in its various phases, and other 
thoroughly live subjects are discussed in a clear and 
forcible way, making the issue exceedingly creditable to 
the association and of general interest to the trade. 
Prominent reference is very properly made to the pres- 
ence of the officers of the association at the Atlantic 
City conventions, and the excellent work done in securing 
a practically unanimous vote of the great organizations 
represented there in opposition to the Parcels Post bill. 
The need of continued effort on the part of merchants 
to prevent the enactment of this unwise and mischievous 
measure is very properly emphasized. 





Condition of Trade. 


With the travelers on the road and the business which 
naturally belongs to this season, when preparations are 
being made for the spring trade, there is a perceptible 
movement of Hardware, and merchants are generally 
getting their stocks in order for the coming months. The 
facts which are brought out in official reports as to the 
extent of the country’s exports are not only gratifying as 
indicating a rapidly growing volume of business, but 
significant of the important fact that in this way an outlet 
is to be found for American goods, thus relieving the home 
market when the production is in excess of the demand. 
This will probably be a substantial advantage during the 
present year and help to maintain prices above a level 
to which they might otherwise fall. The past week has 
witnessed little change in the matter of quotations, which 
continue fairly steady. Some changes are to be noted, but 
on the whole they are probably more in the direction of 
improvement than decline. 


Chicago, 
(By Telegraph.) 


The demand for Poultry Netting, Wire Cloth, Garden 
Tools and other spring lines is exceptionally brisk. The 
fine sleighing all through the West permits farmers to 
come to town and discuss with their Hardwaremen 
their spring needs. Edge Tools, such as Hatchets, have 
been advanced. This is one of the lines that remained 
at its former price all through the boom of 1902 and 
1903, and only now, after the boom is over, are prices 
being advanced. An active demand is reported from the 
country for Galvanized Sheets, and a fair demand for 
Black Sheets; Bars, Horeshoe Iron, and Horseshoes are 
selling only moderately, as this is between seasons for 
them. Nuts, Bolts, Washers are a little firmer in 
tone. Builders’ Hardware is a little brighter, with an 
indication that country dealers and contractors are recon- 
ciling themselves to the many changes made in the lists 
early in the month. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The amount of business coming to hand is large, but 
owing to the severe storms and continued cold weather, 
shipping facilities have been seriously interfered with 
the past week. Spring trade has opened up in good 
fashion, and the demand for the usual assortment of 
seasonable specialties, including Garden Implements, 
Hoes, Forks, &c., is encouraging. The South this year 
holds out particularly bright prospects for a betterment 
of trade conditions, and jobbers generally look with 
greater confidence to this section. The demand is im- 
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proving steadily for the heavier class of supplies, and 
while the local call is light that from outside sources 
evens up any discrepancy. 


i on 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The very satisfactory condition referred 
to in our last issue still continues, and the recent ad- 
vanced prices are well maintained, with a large volume 
of business. The leading independent manufacturers of 
Wire Nails and Wire, outside of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, met at the Grand Pacific, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 21, to confer with reference to the general interests 
of the Wire and Nail industry. Manufacturers not at- 
tending personally were represented by letters in which 
they expressed themselves as being in accord with the 
ideas outlined in the call of the meeting. Markets in 
general were discussed, and while there was no agree- 
ment as to prices, it was agreed to adhere to the gen- 
eral values as made by the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. Reports from every quarter indicated that prices, 
firm to-day, promised to be firmer during the winter and 
early spring, and that the demand for Wire goods is 
fully equal to the capacity of the mills to supply. The 
meeting was informal. There was no association and 
no plan proposed for the formation of an association, and 
whether a subsequent meeting will be held will depend 
upon future events. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Baddors. Carlond Lots. oo o.0civ.0s soccer cincccecceccess $1.90 
BROERIIOTS, COPING WOR. 2. ccc ccnccccccccccsscceeses 1.95 
Retailers, less than carload lots.................+- 2.05 


New York.—The continued unfavorable weather for 
building operations keeps demand within quite narrow 
limits. The market is firm in tone, at the following quo- 
tations: Single carloads, $2.05; small lots from store, 
$2.15. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The Independent Wire Nail 
manufacturers met in Chicago on January 21 and de- 
cided to follow the price schedule promulgated by the 
leading producers. The demand for Wire Nails and other 
Wire products is so active that there is every probability 
that independent mills can sell their whole output with- 
out cutting this price. Prices remain unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Carload lots to jobbers, $2.05 per 100 pounds, 
Chicago; less than carload lots, $2.15; car lots to re 
failers, $2.10, all f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—Nothing of special interest was done at 
the meeting of the independent Wire Nail mills, held in 
Chicago last Thursday. We note a very heavy demand 
for Wire Nails, and the leading interests advise us they 
are well sold up for the next several months. It is still in- 
sisted that there may be trouble in getting prompt deliveries 
of Wire Nails in February and March, owing to the heavy 
demand. Prices are very firm and the mills are working 
very closely together. We quote Wire Nails at $1.85 
in carloads to jobbers, $1.90 in carloads to retailers and 
$2 in small lots to retailers, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, plus actual 
rate of freight to point of delivery. 


Cut Nails.—A larger demand is being felt, both be- 
cause of the comparatively small stocks in the hands of 
the trade and the general feeling that prices may be 
higher before they are lower. Contract orders for future 
delivery are of considerable proportions. Quotations on 
Steel and Iron Nails, in all quarters, are as follows: 
$1.70, base, in carloads, and $1.75 in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point 
of destination; terms, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 
10 days. 

New York.—The local demand continues limited, 
owing in some measure to the unfavorable weather. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Carloads on dock, $1.84%4; less 
than carloads on dock, $1.92%4; small lots from stone, $2. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—A good business is done in 
this line, and there is considerable buying for future de- 
livery on the part of Hardware dealers who believe that 
the price cannot go lower, while it may go higher. Job- 
bers buy Cut Nails at $1.8614, base, per 100 pounds in car 
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lots, Chicago, with $1.914% the base car lot price to re- 
tailers. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Cut Nails has not shown 
perceptible increase since the recent reduction of 20 
cents per keg in prices. Only a fair amount of orders 
is being placed, and this mostly for small lots for early 
delivery. It is expected, however, that demand for Cut 
Nails will soon show improvement, as it usually does at 
this season of the year. We quote Iron and Steel Cut 
Nails at $1.70, base, in carloads, and $1.75 in less than 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book 
to point of destination ; terms, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. 


Barb Wire.—There is a very heavy demand in the 
West, and indications are that mills will soon be taxed to 
their full capacity to fill orders promptly for the spring 


trade. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 
I CEE WIEN, ons vob cok oues oe epee $2.20 $2.50 
Retailers, carload lots. ......65 60.00 scene 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The excellent crops harvested 
west of the Mississippi River, and particularly in the 
territory west of the Missouri River, for the past two or 
three years have given farmers money enough to fence 
land that hitherto lay open. A consequence of this is an 
exceptionally heavy demand for Barbed Wire, with an in- 
dication that Wire mills will have all they can do to fill 
their orders before long. We quote as follows: Painted 
Barbed Wire, $2.35 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, 
to jobbers; Galvanized, 30 cents higher. Prices to re- 
tailers 5 cents per 100 pounds higher than to jobbers in 
car lots and 15 cents in less than car lots; Staples, $2.20, 
Chicago, for Plain, and $2.60 for Galvanized to jobbers, 
with 5 cents advance to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—The demand is quite active, and the lead- 
ing mills are running full and entering a good deal of 
tonnage. Prices are firm, and it is the expectation in the 
trade that another advance may be made early in Febru- 


ary. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 

Painted Galv 
DUUOTN, GATOOOE BOUR, oc oc wc cccccccccsccd $2.20 $2.50 
re 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.35 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The requirements are large, 
and business is consequently being received by the mills 
in large volume. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh ; terms, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


Sats ao ans cess cate cen d enh eee $1.85 
IN SS d 8. USE Us OX hie eeeldce 1.90 
RI aa ili tet dats eanaxccciiek 2. 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6to9 10 £1112€124%18 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 -10 -15 -25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized. . . $0.30 35 .40 45 55 -65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—On the base sizes, 6 to 9, the 
current price is $1.95 per 100 pounds in car lots to jobbers, 
f.o.b. Chicago; $2 per 100 pounds to retailers in car lots, 
and $2.05 in less than car lots. A heavy tonnage is being 
booked at these prices. : 


Pittsburgh.—The volume of business is heavy, the 
mills having booked some large orders, and new ones 
are coming in at a heavy rate. Spring trade this year 
promises to be very heavy. We quote as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days. Plain Wire, $1.80, base, for Nos. 6 to 9, in 
carloads to jobbers, and $1.90 to $1.95 in small lots to 
retailers ; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14. 

Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c.—A meeting of the 
manufacturers of Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, Coach 
Screws, &c., was held January 20, and as the result of 
their conference the revised prices given below were 
adopted. Notwithstanding the somewhat unsatisfactory 
tendency of the market of late, the manufacturers report 
an increased volume of business and refer to the situation 
as promising, the indications pointing to a good trade and 
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at better prices than have prevailed for the past few 
months. The following discounts were adopted as repre- 
senting the prices recommended for the trade in general, 
there being about the usual extras to the large buyers. 
Terms, 60 days, or 2 per’ cent. discount for cash in 10 days 
from date of invoice: 


Common Carriage Bolts, % x 6 and smaller and 


NY: crhiraw aioe id o'sd cwlcdeadslamen ee doses 75 and 10 
Common Carriage Bolts, longer and larger than % 
ar reer errr. rrr ee 75 and 5 


Machine Bolts, % x 4 and smaller and shorter. .75 and 15 
Machine Bolts, longer and larger than % x 4....75 and 10 
Machine Bolts with C. T. and R. nuts........70 and 10 


SO Grad kad ebieite Chek toca cena 75 and 10 
ee ee ee rr ee er 80 
CE SIO OE CPOND go iccic sina de caves va ddeten 80 and 5 


Skein Screws 


Hatchets and Adzes.—The manufacturers of Hatchets 
and Adzes have for some time been in conference, with 
a view to getting together in a strong organization, and 
the matter is regarded as practically, though not at this 
writing technically, consummated, in a combination which 
includes the leading makers of these goods. The arrange- 
ment is similar in its main features to that under which 
the Shovel pool was conducted for so many years, there 
being classified lists and prices graded accordingly. The 
list on Hatchets is substantially that which has been in 
general use for some time, but as printed below it will 
be observed that a uniform list is to be used in con- 
nection with the full polished goods, on which there has 
heretofore been some diversity. The discount on first- 
quality goods to the trade generally is 40 per cent., the 
list being as follows: 

PRICE-LIST OF HATCHETS. 


Shingling. 
Full 
Bronzed. polished. 
No. Per dozen. Per dozen. 
Di Gendhncdaadeeeebeacaudacdvacewews $7.50 $10.00 
RP rs Ore ere re Cer 8.00 10.50 
Wi bbla heed 6 80466 s SUCCES GWE ds ob & Wee x 8.50 11.00 
Di 6 CEb 66 COS EOD 0 ChE KOE CEOR SRO OED e 9.00 11.50 
Ci vekw se Sdcuss such icwen deeminnie we eas 9.50 12.00 
Half. 
Se OP Oe. eye ere tn Te ee $8.50 $11.00 
Rin dete CCR Res eee Kaa gle tee 9.00 11.50 
Dawa ctkeeewatedpame¥ caus deekes Gea’ 9.50 12.00 
Risoninwds Heed Man Meee edd Ceeed ae eee 10.00 12.50 
Claw 
Dic nas cba need Ageia rtbauw eee nanens $9.00 $11.50 
Wale We Se knkhvenbacdenewee wanes ees 9.50 12.00 
Bice ono Cheehéiadsde sinesaed tee eense 10.00 12.50 
Ge ceccvipaeVaicrcbwictend &ebees a 0'e oe 10.50 13.00 
Lathing. 
Oe cade oSOpui 6 Us 4unadaseNendiodse dean $7.50 $10.00 
Big n.6 oh beesaheed Ke ocewRudescesaanes 8.00 10.50 
Divs cv COME SO CRS Obs De DER UeeeaETe eRe 8.50 11.00 
Bad ve ck cantbew deanslacevene sd eheceMee 9.00 11.50 
Barreling. 
Oy on « Geccebea £6 uh Ons OOS SO SSE ASD O84 $7.50 $10.00 
Sueccvivecbeeadsescoubeseseberesege« 8.00 10.50 
RN a errr rer 8.50 11.00 
Be cvce cVvakevnslereeectsameessccnens 9.00 11.50 
Broad Hatchets. 
Dan 6d adate sheet KdEs de et ev desecuet $10.50 $13.50 
Ds 00d adi ncanNekeceeereg ieee 11.50 14.50 
We is 0 2's cpdliew ad avee eal een y< awnnee Cs 13.00 17.00 
Op6i devin wdbakd< daw en tehnecdieasexe 14.50 18.50 
Bowe c.s0ceke th tan denne hen 6gseesctenn 16.50 20.50 
ei cots hdedaad sd obemek wae 4 CmbEC oh ees 18.00 22.60 
Tele vie oO ea en tse eM Dedede ene sae 19.50 24.50 
Bic o os +. ches Meee Oke ie eee 22.00 27.00 
New England Pattern Broad Hatchets. 
Deas TR PRE ASNT Si ees $10.50 $13.50 
Dsus thee teeneneok ds0ve biterea dean oun 11.50 14.50 
eno Aaa eae hoe ich SRE WO ae RES 13.00 17.00 
Mids bes cold eee EWES ES VON ECEMO nO 14.50 18.50 
, SS eer ee ree 15.50 20.50 
SDT CahGChTSSR ACen CORT CE SRA a Re eRe 19.50 23.00 
Sekt trees is ous ddblabinaas obawas 4% 22.00 26.00 
F eb dani Raaheds near ath 05 et e6 te 27.00 
Rissa Faves hat Tene eu eeee Se Se ewes 25.00 28.50 
Adzes are to be sold at the following net prices: 
Net Prices for Adzes. 
Per dozen. 
Carpenter, Half or Full Head, 3-4% cut.............. $10.50 
R. k. ees eS re ar ee eee ee 11.10 
Te hs Se he Bin 08 mean ' 601k 40 wee ane eee ct Rs 68 10.85 
Ship Carpenter, Plain.........-2.eceeecccecesscccees 13.20 
Ship Carpenter, Lipped........scccccececncscsonccces 16.00 


Wagon and Carriage Springs.—The manufacturers in 
this line of goods report a fair though not especially 
heavy demand. The market, however, is somewhat unset- 
tled, with more or less unevenness in quotations. 


Steel Traps.—An advance in the price of Steel Game 
Traps has recently been made, and the market is referred 
to as in excellent condition. 

The Wire Goods Company.—The Wire Goods Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., have issued their discount sheet 
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No. 21, applying to their catalogue of last January. In 
connection with revision of their quotations they sent 
out additional pages for their catalogue, illustrating new 
goods. These include Wire Drive Hooks, Tumbler and 
Tooth Brush Holder, Electric Lamp Guard, Ideal Towel 
Rack and Garment Hangers. 

Mallory Mfg. Company.—Mallory Mfg. Company, 
Flemington, N. J., have issued a new list of prices and 
discounts on their Shutter Workers. The prices thus 
given are not materially different from those in force, 
but the list is more complete than any that have pre 
ceded it. Discounts on quantities are announced, those on 
less than 25 sets being as follows: 

Discount. 
Polished Gold, Satin Silver, Oxidized Silver, Bronze. ..30 % 
3ower Barff, Antique Brass, Oxidized Brass, Oxi- 
dized Copper, Dull or Old Brass, Bright Brass. .25 % 
PR cA od acs wh Sadie cad 6 eawe 6a wes eneek awae eee 

Nuts.—At a meeting held January 19, the manufac- 
turers of Nuts reaffirmed the prices adopted two or three 
months ago as follows: 


Off List. 
Hot Pressed Square Nuts, blank or tapped.........$6.00 
Hot Pressed Hexagon Nuts, blank or tapped....... 6.50 
Cold Punched Plain Blank Square Nuts........... 5.10 
Cold Punched Plain Blank Hexagon Nuts.......... 5.60 
C. T. and R. Blank Square Nuts.................. 5.30 
C. T. and BR. Biank Hexagon Nels. i... .cccccccceas CO 
Cold Punched Plain Tapped Square Nuts.......... 5.10 
Cold Punched Plain Tapped Hexagon Nuts......... 5.60 
© TF. amd BR. Tapped BaGare Neti iccic cescciecsccucs 5.30 
C. T. and R. Tapped Hexagon Nuts...........eee0- 6.00 


The manufacturers agreed in reporting an improved 
feeling among the trade, and referred to the outlook for 
business as good. 

Cordage.—As usual at this season of the year, trade 
is quiet, and manufacturers are accumulating stocks. 
The quotation of 8 cents per pound for Mixed Sisal Rope 
is more frequently made than heretofore. Quotations 
on the basis of 7-16 inch diameter and larger are as 
follows: Pure Manila, 1144 cents; second-grade Manila, 
14 to 1 cent per pound lower; Pure Sisal, 9% cents; 
Mixed Sisal, 8 cents per pound. These quotations are 
subject to a rebate of 44 cent per pound to carload 
buyers. 

Glass.—A number of the factories are being operated 
at scales of wages which are less than that established 
by the Window Glass Workmen’s Association. This dif- 
ference of wage scales makes it impossible for manu- 
facturers to tell exactly what their neighbor’s Glass is 
costing, and has resulted in considerable shopping around 
for prices by buyers. Some factories are shutting down, 
while others are closing down temporarily, on account of 
the unprofitableness of making Glass at the prices ruling. 
It is estimated that only about 25 per cent. as much 
productive capacity is now in operation as at this time 
last year. The fire will probably be of shorter duration 
than that of last year. These conditions lead some in 
the trade to believe that by June Glass will be extremely 
scarce. Manufacturers are not quoting as low prices as 
they were a week or more ago. Present quotations are 
reported as being 90 to 90 and 2% per cent. discount from 
the manufacturers’ list of January 1, 1901, for carload 
lots. In exceptional cases, for desirable orders, 90 and 
5 per cent. discount might be obtained. Locally there is 
no established price, each jobber gauging his price in ac- 
cordance with his estimate of what his customer will 
pay. This policy is not likely to continue for any length 
of time, as the jobbers will probably come to an agree- 
ment regarding prices. 

Paints and Colors.—lLeads.—The recent advances 
in Pig Lead and Linseed Oil prices caused the trade to 
expect the announcement of an advance last week in the 
price of White Lead in Oil. No advance was made, how- 
ever. The possibility of an advance stimulated demand. 
and the higher cost of raw materials has had a steadying 
effect on the market, particularly on the less well-known 
brands. Quotations are as follows: In lots of 500 pounds 
or over, 614 cents per pound; in lots of less than 500 
pounds, 7 cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil— Owing to the rapid advance in 
flax seed, the price of City Oil has been advanced 3 
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cents per gallon. It is reported that a large quantity 
of Oil was purchased, upon the possibility of an advance, 
for delivery up to April 1. Since the advance took place 
there has been but little increase in demand. The ad- 
vance in seed is regarded as fictitious by some, as the 
result of manipulation of the market. The fact is re- 
called that large buyers of Oil on the last two or three 
fictitious advances have lost on such purchases, and it is 
surmised that they are not anxious to repeat their experi- 
ences. Quotations are as follows: City Raw, in lots of 
five barrels or more, 40 cents; in lots of less than five 
barrels, 41 cents per gallon. Out of town and Western 
Oil, 39 to 40 cents per gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—During the week the market at 
Savannah has shown some weakness by the inability to 
sustain prices, as consumers have been buying only for 
immediate requirements since the recent high prices have 
ruled. Demand at this point has been light, at the fol- 
lowing quotations, according to quantity: Oil barrels, 
671% to 68 cents; machine made barrels, 68 to 68% cents 
per gallon. 


Hardware Organizations. 


Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





J. BE. Digby, secretary of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, McKees Rocks, Pa., has 
issued the following circular letter under the head of 
“A Chance to Combine Business, Profit and Pleasure: ” 


The third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Retail 
‘Hardware Dealers’ Association will be held at the Park 
Hotel, Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 16 and 17, 1904. The as- 
sociation is growing in membership rapidly, having added 
about 50 names during 1903. Permit us to cite a few rea- 
sons why Hardware merchants should be affiliated 
with it. 

The Pennsylvania Association should be at the head of 
the column in the movement. Other and younger States 
of the Union have organized several years before we have, 
consequently have large and strong organizations. We 
have every reason to believe that the meeting will be well 
attended and an enthusiastic success. Can you afford to 
miss it? We need all the good members we can get. 

The great majority of the manufacturers and jobbers 
of Hardware recognize the retail Hardware dealer as the 
legitimate channel through which to reach the con- 
sumer, and are loyal to them. A few, however, do not 
seem to use methods satisfactory to all retail dealers. 
Organization will better these conditions. You need 
the association possibly more than you know. 

The catalogue and mail order house competition is a 
new born pest, and would never have been born but for 
the apathy and want of organization among the retail 
Hardware dealers of the United States. If there was no 
other reason for all live dealers to belong to the organ- 
ization, this reason alone should suffice, for at the next 
session of Congress an effort will again be made to pass 
a Parcels Post bill, which would put many, very many, 
merchants out of business. The bill is drafted, the lobby 
at Washington are planning to influence legislation. 

Are, trading stamps a pest with you? Organization 
will teach you how to get rid of them. 

Mutual fire insurance will save you money. In fact, 
you will realize more benefit, more actual profit, more 
bona fide dividends out of a day or two spent among 
your fellow toilers in the Hardware trade than you can 
possibly realize to stay at home. 

You cannot afford to miss this meeting, the times 
and conditions demand your attention to a matter that 
concerns every retail Hardware dealer in the State. 

We trust you have so arranged your affairs to be 
with us at Williamsport, February 16 and 17, 1904. 


It is to be hoped that those merchants in the State 
not yet affiliated with the association will give the matter 
of membership in it serious consideration. The asso- 
ciation already comprises -a number of the largest and 
most enterprising houses in the State, but to make the 
work more effective and the association more influential 
a larger percentage of the dealers in the State should be 
enrolled in the membership. During the past year the 
officers have made energetic efforts to put the association 
on a substantial basis, and as their good work is intended 
to benefit not only the members, but all the merchants 
of the State, it is to be hoped that a goodly proportion 
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of those now outside the organization will lend a helping 
hand. 





St. John Iron and Hardware Association. 


The tenth annual dinner of the St. John Iron and 
Hardware Association was held at the Union Club, St. 
John, N. B., on the 20th inst. The toasts were as follows: 
“The King,” proposed by the chairman, A. M. Rowan; 
“Our Association,” proposed by the chairman and re- 
sponded to by W. S. Fisher ; “ The City of St. John,” pro- 
posed by the vice-chairman, John Keeffe, and responded 
to by the Mayor, Deputy Mayor McGoldrick, Alderman 
Robinson and D. J. McLaughlin, president of the Board 
of Trade; “The Iron and Hardware Manufacturers,” 
proposed by W. H. Thorne, and responded to by J. A. 
McAvity, Charles McDonald and John Keeffe; “Our 
Guests,” proposed by M. E. Agar, and “The Ladies,” 
proposed by W. 8. Fisher, brought forth responses from 
a large number present. The officers of the association 
are: President, A. M. Rowan; vice-president, John 
Keeffe; secretary-treasurer, John J. Barry; directors, 
W. H. Thorne, Thomas McAvity, R. B. Emerson. The 
Dinner Committee comprised A. M. Rowan, John J. Barry, 
J. A. McAvity and J. P. McIntyre. 


Chicago Retail Hardware Association. 


The Chicago Retail Hardware Association held their 
11th annual ball and reception at the Illinois Hall, Ogden 
avenue and Madison street, Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 20. In spite of the extremely inclement night a large 
number of the members, with their wives and friends, at- 
tended and were rewarded by an unusually enjoyable 
time. 


Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The programme for the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association in Des Moines, 
February 10, 11 and 12, headquarters at the Kirkwood 
Hotel, has just been issued. An inspection of it war- 
rants the anticipation of a very interesting and instruc- 
tive meeting, the papers and addresses being all of a very 
practical nature. On the morning of the 10th meetings 
of the executive committee of the association and of the 
directors of the insurance company will be held. In the 
afternoon the first session will be called to order at 2 


‘ o’clock. During the convention the following papers will 


be read: “ Credits,” Frank R. Currie, Mason City ; “ Why 
Field Fencing Should Be Handled by Hardware Dealers,” 
by L. A. Gnam, Carroll; “ Stoves—Shall We Let This De- 
partment of Our Business Go Into the Hands of the In- 
stalment Houses?” by Walter C. Baumgartner, Dubuque; 
“Paints—Why This Business Belongs to the Hardware 
Dealer,” by G. L. Miles, Grinnell; “How to Make the 
Field and Garden Seed Department of Your Business 
Profitable,” by C. E. Haas, Le Mars; “Can Furnaces Be 
Successfully Handled In a Hardware Store,” by J. F. 
Doty, West Liberty ; “ Hardware and Harness,” by J. D. 
James, Storm Lake; “ Hay Tools In a Hardware Store,” 
by F. W. Woodruff, Correctionville. Addresses will also 
be made by M. L. Corey, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, and by A. 
T. Stebbins, Rochester, Minn., director of Minnesota Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company. On 
Thursday evening, 11th inst., a banquet will be tendered 
the delegates by the Des Moines Hardware and Imple- 
ment Manufacturers and Jobbers, at which Governor 
Cummins is expected to be present and make an address. 


Colorado Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


Under date of the 20th inst., F. C. Moys, Boulder, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Colorado Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association, issues the following circular letter rela- 
tive to the next annual meeting of the association at Den- 
ver, on February 15 and 16: 


You have probably finished taking stock by this time, 
and I trust the result as shown is satisfactory. 

Now, let’s consider the Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
thon. We are not quite a year old and yet we feel that 
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our association has accomplished a little already for the 
general betterment of the Colorado Hardware dealers. 

Our annual meeting occurs at the Windsor Hotel, 
Denver, February 15-16, and it is essential that every 
retail Hardware dealer in the State (whether a member 
or not) be present. The general plan of the meeting will 
be about as follows: 

Monday, February 15, 9.30 a.m.—Opening Meeting; 
Appointment of Committees, &c. 2 p.m.—Executive Ses- 
sion; Report of President; Report of Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Report of Grievance Committee; General Discus- 
sion. 

Tuesday, February 16, 10 a.m.—Executive Session ; 
Reports of various committees; Addresses. 2 p.m.—Elec- 
tion of Officers; Completion of Official Business. 

The Denver merchants have prepared a royal good 
time for all visiting Hardware dealers and their families, 
which will be as follows: 

Monday, 10.30 a.m.—Car ride about the city. Even- 
ing—Smoker for men only. This will be a select affair, 
and none will be admitted but Hardwaremen and their 


Philadelphia Hardware Merchants’ 


HE eighteenth annual dinner of the Hardware Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia was held on Tuesday evening, 26th inst., at the 
Hotel Bellevue. About 140 members and guests of the 
association participated. Previous to the dinner an in- 
formal reception was held in the parlors of the hotel. 
The guests proceeded to the banquet hall, music being 
furnished by a hidden orchestra. The banquet hall was 
decorated with greens and flags, the tables being adorned 
with a plentiful supply of Hardware novelties, furnished 
by the manufacturers, which were later distributed as 
souvenirs. Carnations predominated in the floral dec- 





THOS. DEVLIN. Newly Elected President. 


orations. Rev. John R. Davies, D.D., invoked the blessing. 
T. James Fernley acted as toastmaster in his usual happy 
manner. William C. Peters, retiring president, was ab- 
sent, owing to ill health, and sent a letter of regret. Mr. 
Fernley accordingly introduced the newly elected presi- 
dent, Thos. Devlin, who responded briefly, thanking the 
members for the honor conferred and promising his best 
endeavors during his term of office. A vote of thanks 
was extended to the manufacturers providing souvenirs. 
A list of deceased members of the association, from its 
beginning, was read, the guests standing during the 
recital. 

Mayor Weaver being introduced, said that Philadel- 
phia was very proud of her manufacturers and merchants, 
and he was constantly reminded in his daily work of the 
importance of Hardware. He doubted whether there was 
a Civilized country in which the names of the Disston Saw 
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friends. Invitations will be distributed Monday after- 
noon. 

Tuesday, 1.30 p.m.—The ladies and children will meet 
in the lobby of the Windsor Hotel and from there be 
conducted to the Orpheum Theatre. Evening—Banquet 
at the Windsor Hotel. 

The Denver marchants especially invite the Hardware 
dealers to bring their families, and you will notice they 
have arranged plenty of entertainment for all. 

It is important that we know as soon as possible about 
how many will attend, how many will bring ladies or 
children, and whether or not the children will be of suit- 
able age to attend the banquet. Please send me this 
information at once on inclosed card. If you are uncer- 
tain, state what you think you will do, but answer in 
some way. 

A special rate of $2 a day, American plan, and in- 
cluding the best rooms in the house, has been secured at 
the Windsor Hotel. 

Don't fail to be on hand. Kindly let me hear from 
you at once. 


and Manufacturers’ Association. 


and the Black Diamond and McCaffrey Files and many 
other of the representative lines manufactured in Phila- 
delphia were not known. He was proud that Philadelphia 
was the home of these manufacturers and hoped that 
nothing would ever happen to make them leave the con- 
fines of the city limits. He said he aimed to enlarge the 
sphere of the city’s manufactures and extend greater 
facilities for their growth in every direction. It was the 
intention of the present administration to do nothing to 
curtail the advance and advantages enjoyed by the manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia, and closed by wishing success 
to all. 

H. P. Lupton, vice-president of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, responded to the toast, “ Our Manu- 
facturers.” He said that the Philadelphia brand was the 
stamp of excellence in the manufacture of Hardware. 
Her manufacturers left no stone unturned to place their 
goods in the markets of the world. Her manufacturers 
may well feel proud of the distinction they have earned. 
The lot of the manufacturer, however, was unenviable. 
Raw material must be purchased, manufactured, labor 
contended with, and all without knowledge of what the 
selling price would be. The merchant had none of these 
worries, having simply the selling price to make and to 
gather in the profits. 

Daniel Stern, editor of the American Artisan, fol- 
lowed Mr. Lupton, discussing in a brief address “ Hard- 
ware from an Editor’s Standpoint.” 

1S PHILADELPHIA SLOW ? 
was the subject of the next toast, responded to by J. 8. 
Bonbright of the Supplee Hardware Company. Mr. Bon- 
bright’s address was as follows: 

Were we to leave the subject in this interrogative 
form, doubtless many would be willing to accept the well 
nigh universal opinion, following the music hall jest, or 
oft repeated statement of the tourist, who, accustomed 
to spending his Sunday in less orderly places, resents the 
quiet and order of our city, resulting from our better 
enforced laws. Others, who would deplore a continental 
Sunday in their own residence town, are willing to take 
an occasional dip into its gaieties and wide openness, and 
being deprived of their expected dissipations here, spread 
the report abroad that Philadelphia is slow. 

No doubt to one so unfortunate as to be compelled to 
“ Sunday” in a hotel the time moves slowly, and the 
closed playhouses and cafés seem an evidence of our 
being behind the times. Perhaps her people, by their 
apparent lack of interest in what others think of their 
city, have fostered this idea, for we must confess to this— 
that, unlike most towns, we notoriously fail to blow our 
own horn. But to Philadelphians the city’s greatness is 
so self evident, her substantial and enduring importance 
so beyond compare, that it seems a waste of time to dis- 
cuss the subject with the man who questions it. Their 
attitude is one of amused toleration for one so lacking 
in judgment, or contempt for one who estimates a city’s 
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greatness by the opportunities for entertainment. To 
such opinion we can offer no argument, but turn to speak 
of those fundamental elements of civic greatness that 
are so clearly in evidence to the intelligent seeker. 

In these days of mushroom growth, both civic and in- 
dustrial, it is a source of great satisfaction and pride 
to be able to refer to a glorious history, and to trace the 
present development back through the century to the 
days when our nation was in its formative state. 

AN AMERICAN CITY. 

Philadelphia has always been pre-eminently an Amer- 
ican city, containing to-day the smallest percentage of 
foreign born among all the great cities, and no oppor- 
tunity has been neglected by her people to respond to 





JOUN R. GRIFFITH, New!ly Elected Vice-President. 


the needs of the country as a whole, or to any section 
of it, as far back as, and before, the days when less than 
100 of our merchants subscribed $1,500,000 to help the 
father of his country feed his starving Continental army, 
to the quick response of our Permanent Relief Committee 
to get the first supplies into stricken Galveston. The 
committee has collected, in a couple of decades, more 
than $5,000,000 worth of supplies and money for those 
of this and other lands, in seasons of dire extremity. 
The mention of a few may not be out of place. 

This committee was organized in response to a call from 
Germany in 1878, for the relief of those suffering from 
the results of freshets. The citizens of Philadelphia met 
at the Mayor’s office and formed a committee to solicit 
subscriptions, and to our city’s credit, be it said, more 
was contributed than was subscribed in Berlin. It has 
been in permanent activity ever since. 

Among the calamities which have occurred none is 
more prominent than the Johnstown disaster. It col- 
lected at that time about $800,000. Next in importance 
was the Russian famine in 1891 and 1892, when Phila- 
delphia contributed more toward the relief of the famine 
stricken peasants than all the rest of the United States 
together. Other disasters which come to mind at the 
present time are the earthquake at Charleston ; yellow 
fever at New Orleans; yellow fever at Memphis, a year 
or two later; Oil City, Titusville; typhus fever epidemic 
at Plymouth; Armenian Relief Fund to help the Arme- 
nian Christians; relief extended to Porto Rico and other 
places after the Spanish-American War; floods in Cali- 
fornia two years ago; flood disaster in Kansas last year ; 
the latest relief was for the typhus fever stricken people 
in Butler, Pa. Here it had its own hospital, called 
“The City of Brotherly Love Hospital.” It sent 25 
trained nurses and a number of physicians. . 

When necessary, Philadelphia has been as quick to 
fight as to feed, and no community has offered a larger 
quota to the defense of our liberties. 

If the visitor fails to note upon our streets the crowds 
seen in other cities, let him remember that our citizens 
have homes, not tenements. to live in; that over 4000 
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acres of pleasure grounds, scattered in 40 parks over our 
broad domain, afford a restful and rational means of 
enjoyment, much preferred to the crowded streets. 
Perhaps we are slow to adopt some of the modern 
improvements of other burgs. Apartment and tenement 
houses fail to appeal to a city that continues to build 
8000 or 10,000 dwellings yearly, and contains to-day more 
houses than our neighbor with three times the population. 


A CONTRAST. 

The number of homes in Philadelphia containing 
more than ten persons is but 12% per cent. In New 
York the proportion of families having more than ten 
persons in a dwelling is 831% per cent. Only 15 per cent. 
of the houses in Philadelphia contain more than one 
family. In New York 88 per cent. are so occupied, and 
in Chicago 65 per cent. of the houses have two or more 
families. 

The average size of the Philadelphia family is 5.10, 
which exceeds that of the general average of the entire 
country over 3 per cent., and is greater than that of any 
other large city; that of New York being 4.84, of Brook- 
lyn 4.93, of Baltimore 5.01, St. Louis, 4.92, and Chicago, 
4.99. This is obviously due to the fact of higher sanitary 
conditions, and an orderly mode of life due to the genera! 
ownership of homes by occupants. 


iNDUSTRIALLY 

we continue to advance, building more locomotives than 
all the country combined, supplying the navy with half 
or more of its best ships, making more carpets, making 
better hats and shoes, Saws, Files, Edge Tools, House- 
hold Utensils, &c.; sustaining our reputation for both 
quality and quantity, and being most careful that our 
products shall excel all others, until merchants every- 
where acknowledge that “ Philadelphia made goods are 
good goods.” 

Time is lacking for even mention of our pre-eminence 
in many of the arts and sciences since the days when 
Franklin had to come to Philadelphia to find the light 
ning. 

Here also is the home of our pride and pet, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, “The Standard of the World.” 
Yes, even though she has hurt our pride by refusing to 





J. 8. BONBRIGHT. 


bring some of us down town, that she may better accom- 
modate the multitude of buyers and tourists, for whom 
she has been compelled, at the cost of millions, to provid: 
several terminals. 

So, while we may be called slow, we are surely not 
slothful, or the world would not come here for her models. 
as note the fact that this association has been the pat- 
tern for others all over the country, and our Nationa! 
Hardware Association, acknowledged at home and abroad 
as the leading and mode! trade organization, which owes 
so much of its success to the formative years when it 
was managed by Philadelphians, and, indeed. still con- 
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tinues to exist, despite the lack of any disposition to 
retire or rotate on the part of at least one of its greatest 
officials. 

So here’s to the good, slow Quaker City, which, like 
a great, good natured giant, is steadily pushing forward, 
eareless in the consciousness of his strength, and un- 
mindful of the jests and jibes of little minds, pursuing 
the even tenor of his way “with malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” 


THE BUYER. 


“The Buyer” was the next toast, Charles Z. Tryon 
making the response. Mr. Tryon’s address was as fol- 
lows: 

I wonder if in any scientific institution the learned 
doctors have ever dissected the remains of one of our 
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modern buyers? I do not mean the department store 
buyer who buys for 57 departments and really knows 
only three right down to the ground, nor do I refer to 
the syndicate buyer who does not have to sell the goods 
he purchases, but I have in mind that mysterious crea- 
ture we find in every large jobbing house, who sits, 
sphinx-like, behind a great desk, with hundreds of pigeon 
holes stuffed full of quotations; and buried beneath a 
great pile of catalogues from all over the world. 


THIS HUMAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


who knows the cost, jobbing and retail price of every 
article he buys; its true value in actual use and how to 
use it. I wonder if this post-mortem would not reveal the 
buyer’s brain to be full of Tacks and Saws, Hammers, 
Guns and Fish Hooks? Many will say at once that his 
heart would be found missing, and ice water slowly 
coursing through his veins. But there is no use in 
guessing about his insides; surely his outside aspect is 
interesting enough. 

I suppose he looks different to every man with whom 
he comes in contact. To the head of the house he is 
that highly expensive individual who keeps the bank 
balance continually on the ebb tide, who always has the 
warehouses full to bursting in dull season, and no goods 
on the shelves when things are booming. He is that 
troublesome person who induces the respected senior to 
sign contracts on faith, from which agreements it re- 
quires six Philadelphia lawyers to extricate the house. 

To the traveling force he is the one man who should 


_be fired six days a week, because his competitive buyer 


in the rival house always—not once or twice, but always— 
has goods bought on a better basis. I fancy there is not 
one man on the road who could not buy goods better than 
this oracle who speaks to him principally through the 
medium of carbon copy instructions. Then, too, he al- 
ways insists that the salesmen shall sell stuff and brands 
that their customers do not want. Why don’t he buy the 
X. Y. Z. goods that Brown & Co. sell? As viewed by his 
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stenographer, he is the kind and pleasant, sour and dis- 
agreeable man who talks to silly drummers all day and 
dictates his mail at 5.45 p.m. 

In the eyes of the office boy he is the godlike person 
who don’t look up when a card is presented, who calls 
him into his office a dozen times a day and then says, 
“ Well! what do you want?” To this little chap he is a 
personality to be feared and admired. Judged by the 
drummers who sell or do not sell him, he is at once a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, a boor and an ignoramus, an able 
man or a presumptuous upstart, just as the case may be. 
And to his good wife he is the hard worked, underpaid, 
worn out person who leaves home before daylight and re- 
turns in the evening too late to go to the theater; the 
highly prosperous man who cannot afford to get her a 
muff, while Mr. Jones, who buys for a much smaller 
house, presented his wife with a whole set of furs for 
Christmas. 

THE “ LEADING LADY.” 

Whatever he is not, the buyer certainly is the heavy 
man in this theatrical troupe. The traveling man may 
impersonate the advance agent, the senior of the firm may 
represent the manager, the cashier the box office man, and 
the sundry clerks may chime in well as the chorus and 
understudies, but certainly, in this show, the buyer is the 
* Leading Lady.” 

Act? Why Booth or Jefferson never undertook such a 
task as one day’s work of the modern buyer. Think of 
sitting all day long scheming and scheming, with inter- 
ruptions every ten minutes from the line of drummers 
waiting for an audience; looking pleasant at this one you 
hate, because he has the goods you want, and scowling 
at the fellow you like because his house won’t allow 
something. The buyer must be sad when he’s merry, 
merry when he’s sad, violent when he’s meek, gentle when 
he wants to smash things; pleading poverty when he’s 
trying to get dating, and swelling up with the conscious 
pride of a millionaire when he is striking for a larger 
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cash discount. If he could see these fellows all at once— 
but no, each one may have something of value to tell him, 
and so he must see them all, and one at a time. 

He is very like a parrot I once knew of, the property 
of the box office man in Adam Forepaugh’s show. Her 
favorite perch was by her master’s elbow during the great 
rush to buy tickets at each performance, and she had 
learned to imitate perfectly the oft repeated words of the 
ticket man—* One at a time, gentlemen; one at a time, 
please. Don’t crush.” Well, one day in a country town 
Polly was missing, and in great anxiety her master 
scoured the country searching vainly for his lost pet. 
While passing a corn field a familiar voice caught his ear. 
Jumping the fence and entering the field he discovered 
poor little polly lying upon her side, and terror darting 
from her eyes, completely surrounded by a flock of crows 
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who had pecked every green feather from her poor little 
body, and there she lay yelling at the top of her lungs, 
“One at a time, gentlemen; one at a time, please. Don’t 
crush.” 

And when these drummers are gone has the buyer a 
moment’s rest? Oh no, for then there is the same game 
to be played by correspondence, the bluffing of factories, 
the bulldozing of railroads and the jacking up of sales- 
men. Tragedy and comedy, comedy and tragedy, all in 
the same hour and every hour. 

Of course, the firm are very kind to the buyer; they 
give him lots of assistance—stenographers, index systems, 
order blanks and a hundred devices for saving time and 
for keeping records, but the most of his information must 
be kept in his poor, aching head, for half the time his 
clerks are away and his elaborate card systems are al- 
ways suffering from nervous prostration. Some wit has 
recently described this situation in verse better than I 
could tell you, or even the buyer himself: 


Oh, isn’t it great to be “up to date” 
And live in this year of grace, 

With a system and place for everything, 
Though nobody knows the place. 


We've an index card for each thing we do 
And everything under the sun; 

It takes so long to fill out the cards, 
We never get anything done. 


We've loose-leaf ledgers for saving time, 
The Lord knows what they cost, 

When half our time is spent each day 
Hunting for leaves that are lost. 


Stenographers who spell like h—— 
And make us swear and cuss, 

When we are not dictating to them, 
Why, they are dictating to us. 


And sectional this and sectional that, 
(We'll soon have sectional legs) ; 

I dreamt last night that I made a meal 
Of sectional ham and eggs. 


I dreamt I lived in a sectional house 
And rode a sectional “ hoss,” 

And drew my pay in sections from 
A sectional “ section boss.” 


Oh, isn’t it great to be up to date, 
And live in this year of grace, 

With a system and place for everything, 
Though nobody knows the place. 

At last the busy week is ended and out of this chaos 
and confusion the buyer emerges on the bright Sabbath 
morning, for once himself. He settles himself comfort- 
ably in the corner of his pew and, as he congratulates 
himself that the lot of Sausage Stuffers he has just 
bought is the cheapest bargain on earth, he is abruptly 
shocked by the awful words of the clergyman, proclaim- 
ing that “ Salvation is the cheapest thing in the world; 
we are giving it away right here for the asking”; let us 
all sing heartily that beautiful hymn, “ Work for the 
Night is Coming.” 

And thus the buyer appears to live and work, but if 
we really knew his inner life what a different being we 
should find. I very well remember in my early youth 
calling upon a house which I had been selling, and was 
informed that Mr. J. was now buying my goods instead 
of Mr. S. Entering Mr. J.’s office, I said, “‘ Good morning, 
I have been fortunate enough to sell your predecessor 
quite a number of goods in the past and I do hope that 
I shall be able to interest you.” He darted one glance 
at me and then yelled: “ Predecessor! I have been the 
buyer of this house for 20 years; that man you have been 
selling was my assistant, whom I fired last week, and 
the goods you sold him last year are still on my shelves. 
Do you want to take them back?” 


A LITTLE CODE OF RULES. 


Fortunately I had followed one of the first rules of 
the amateur salesman, and I had remained standing with 
my hand upon the door knob, so that I was able to beat 
an orderly retreat without leaving any of my baggage 
on the field. Subsequently, however, I succeeded in sell- 
ing this man and learned to know him as a friend; a 
man of genial and happy disposition—he was simply a 
good actor. My close adherence on that first day to a 
little list of rules had saved me. This little code was as 
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follows, and may be of value to some budding salesman 
here present: 

1, Leave the door open or stand with your hand on the 
knob until the buyer speaks. 

2. If after coughing once, mentioning his name twice 
and your own three times, he does not look up, he’s busy, 
call again. 

8. If he stretches out his legs, thrusts both hands into 
his trousers pockets and looks up at you, showing the 
whites of his eyes, look out for a claim. 

4. If he greets you cheerily, asks you to sit down, and 
leans confidentially across his desk to converse with you, 
he has already bought and is working you for price. 

5. If you notice him clutching a paper weight, depart 
at once—sooner, if possible. 

6. But if he quickly glances at you with a hurried 
hello and again buries his face in his papers, draw your 
chair up confidently—he has an order for you. 

Holmes has said: “The human race is divided into 
two classes; those who go ahead and do something and 
those who sit and inquire.” Now, the poet had evidently 
not met a modern buyer, for he must at once be a man 
of actioa and at the same time be a regular cross ques- 
tioning attorney. 

A NORMAL MAN. 


So, view him as we may, the buyer must be, all in 
all, a normal man—a truly testy and ungenerous nature 
is an ill-assorted companion of the calm judgment re- 
quired to buy right. The requirements are great; the 
buyer is the secretary of state to every house, and he 
must be well skilled in the art of diplomacy, which is 
but a grand word for tact. The selling end of the busi- 
ness may do its part, but it is a fact that goods bought 
right are already half sold. Stock must be on hand, too, 
when wanted, and not in excess of demands, or conflict 
arises at once with those in the office who figure interest 
and insurance. To properly adjust these conditions the 
faithful buyer must possess an insight into the future 
almost prophetic. He must know every wave in trade 
conditions, note every change of taste in styles with the 
practiced eye of a consumer, and know intuitively what 
will sell and how many. Nor devoid of all sense of the 
artistic may he be, for surely the package and the label 
are well within the province of the buyer, and every one 
knows what a trusty, though silent, salesman the pack- 
age is. 

It certainly is a wise policy that many houses have 
adopted, of permitting or insisting upon each buyer tak- 
ing one short, annual trip. The buyer sits in his office, 
surrounded by books and papers, facts and figures, and 
fights at long range the battle of selling goods. One trip 
a year will largely brush the dust from his glasses and 
fit him better for his work than any other one thing that 
he can do. With what force do his arguments play upon 
a balky factory if he can say, “I saw it with my own 
eyes.” 

BUSINESS MEN SHOULD GIVE THEIR BUYERS 

the broadest education possible, for do they not hold in 
the hollow of their hands the welfare of the concern 
they represent? Not only in a commercial sense, but in 
a broader, moral sense the buyer is a prime factor, for 
the attitude of the buyer largely determines the impres- 
sion which the house makes upon the commercial world; 
if he be unjust or tricky, so seems the house; be he 
frank, just and truthful, the house will bear this repu- 
tation. : 

And so I believe that the twentieth century buyer has 
a personality of his own; that he has a heart and many 
genial qualities which, as we have seen, he dare not 
always show to the world; and with these thoughts in 
mind my toast to-night would be, “To the Jobbers’ 
Buyer.” God bless him! he needs the support and the 
good will of every man in the house. 


DR. DAVIES’ ADDRESS. 


Rev. John R. Davies, D.D., pastor of the Bethlehem 
Presbyterian Church, then addressed the gathering. 

Dr. Davies said it was an honor to be again a guest 
of the association. He commented on the serious vein 


of last year’s address, and the propriety of again making 
a speech of that nature. He told a number of interest- 
ing stories, and referred to the wonderful era through 
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which we were passing. Some wonderful dispensation, 
he said, had brought about the present conditions. There 
were so many vast discoveries and the bringing together 
of such. gigantic forces—radium and its possibilities, elec- 
tricity and its accomplishments. We were on the threshold 
of the most wonderful era the world had ever seen. 
Large doors of opportunity were opening on every side. 
God, he said, had prepared these opportunities for us, 
and it was for us to grasp and benefit by them. Japan 
and Russia tarry in their impending struggle. Great 
powers stand aside, indicating that human life means 
more than it did centuries ago. Life is ever in need of 
more comforts, luxuries and necessities, thus giving op- 
portunity for manufacturers to extend their wares. We 
are all part of a great system, and we must remember 
that God is in this work and our business is with God. 
We are parts of a divine system directing and shaping 
things, not always in our views, but in the views of One 
greater than we are. 


THE COMING GENERATION. 
Chas. W. Asbury of the Enterprise Mfg. Company 
then made an address on “ The Coming Generation,” as 
follows: 


The inferred question which has been assigned me is 
not a new one; it has been discussed during all ages, 
and probably will be discussed in the ages to come. If 
a direct answer be asked, I should reply: Yes, the 
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chances of success to a young man are as brilliant to-day 
as ever, and especially is this so in our own country. 


TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS. 


the young man must be born of the determination to 
climb the ladder at whatever cost, and to assume the 
incidental responsibilities, meet the inevitable difficulties, 
leap the obstacles which will no doubt be in his path. 
There are, unfortunately, but a small percentage of the 
young men of to-day who have sufficient self-control and 
indomitable energy to reach the goal. It is far easier to 
drift with the tide and enjoy the pleasures of life than 
to get a grip on one’s self and prepare for a campaign of 
hill climbing; but if he has a sincere desire to leave 
the world better than he found it, it is necessary for 
every young man to regard his occupation as a jealous 
mistress. This applies with equal force to the profes- 
sions as well as to the commercial and industrial affairs. 
Life is but an education, by which I do not mean book 
learning, but rather a knowledge of men, a knowledge 
of affairs, and particularly a knowledge of one’s own 
business or calling. Persistence belongs in the corner- 
stone of the boy’s structure. Get-rich-quick schemes are 
always looked upon with suspicion; therefore, when 
young we must look forward to a long period of close 
application before we see the results of our efforts. It is 
this prospect that discourages the larger number of young 
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men entering the world’s affairs. Unless they can look 
forward to this period with determination to succeed 
we see many of both extremes at the goal. 

It has been asked, What is the reason for success 
or failure? It cannot be opportunity, because we see 
examples of notable successes among those to whom op- 
portunity has been a stranger. In commerce and in- 
dustry it cannot be book learning, because the large 
majority of the captains started life with very little 
education. It cannot be good clothes or good manners, as 
we see many of both extremes at the goal. 

MY DIAGNOSIS 


would be that it is inherent in the boy. If I were asked 
to advise upon the requisites, I should say he must enter 
his chosen path with zeal, pursue it with zest and en- 
ergy, taking delight in the beginnings of success and 
using the experience thus gained in larger fields. This 
delight should not be primarily or mainly for the money 
returns so much as for the very glory of it. I would say 
keep the body and mind in the best possible condition for 
battle, and especially the mind, as success can only be 
attained through training. Be loyal and patriotic, be 
fair in all of your dealings, and generous in your 
thoughts, cultivate only those acquaintances with whom 
contact is profitable in knowledge. Accustom your mind 
to close application, directing it always in the chosen 
channel, at the end of which keep in view the desired 
goal. If the boy has an honest conviction and determina- 
tion to make his mark, there is no power on earth which 
will stop him. 
THE BEST FIELD. 

If I were asked to name the best field for the accom- 
plishment of these objects, I would say, broadly, the United 
States. If experience be taken as a guide, we have but 
to note recent history. Gentlemen, you all know, but do 
you thoroughly realize, the rapidity with which this coun- 
try is growing. I am not going to burden you with statis- 
tics, but in my own line, manufacturing, it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that the figures taken from the United States 
census show that the value of manufactured goods in the 
past 50 years has almost geometrically doubled with the 
passing of each decade. In 1850 this value was shown to 
be $1,000,000,000, while in 1900 the value was $13,000,- 
000,000. Our commercial position before the world has 
developed in almost the same ratio. The value of manu- 
factured goods exported in 1840 was $11,000,000, while in 
1902 it was $403,000,000, and in this connection it may be 
interesting to note that the increase in the value of our 
exports during the past 12 years was nearly double the 
total increase during the preceding 90 years. With such 
figures before us, can we ask for’a better field in which 
to labor. 

ETERNAL VIGILANCE THE PRICE. 

It is not fair to assume that the momentum of this 
development will carry us on and on, provided only we 
have a sufficient number of progressive, aggressive and 
determined young men to whom we can look for assist- 
ance. I do not for one moment desire to discount the 
value of the older heads in directing affairs, but look if 
you will among the captains in the professions, in indus- 
try and commerce—do you not find many a gray-haired 
man surrounded by bright, capable, thinking young men 
who, themselves, are managing certain departments of 
the business? In such a field as I have named, and in 
such a time as the present, can it be questioned that a 
young man can achieve success if he has the necessary 
attributes. Success can be purchased, but the cost is 
high—eternal vigilance is the price. 

Short addresses followed by R. L. Austin, E. A. Bolles, 
Edward Ingalls and Geo. A. Graham, after which the 


gathering broke up with the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


OFFICERS FOR 1904. 

At a meeting of the association, held on the 19th inst., 
the following officers were elected: 

PRESIDENT, Thos. Devlin. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, John R. Griffith. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, T. James Fernley. 

UrrecTors—Wm. W. Supplee, Samuel Disston, James 
H. Ritter, Wm. C. Peters, Ellicott Fisher, B. 8S. Jackson. 
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THOSE PRESENT. 
At the guest table sat the following: 


Chas. M. Biddle. 
Hugh McCaffrey. 
A. Eugene Bolles. 
James H. Ritter. 
Daniel Stern. 
Samuel Disston. 
Hon. John Weaver. 
T. James Fernley. 


At the other tables were 
Chas. E. Grange. 
Arthur L. Jennings. 
J. Deleplaine Green. 
Edw. Ingalls. 

Tom Almgill. 
Leonard Lawrence. 
John McCausland. 
Wm. M. McIntire. 
Wm. R. Kendall. 
Geo. Bande. 

Albert Butterworth. 
A. G. Gilfillan. 
Louis Wilson. 
Nelson R. Perine. 
Henry C. Ghriskey. 
Edward Knight. 

D. W. Dwight, M.D. 
Robert J. Maharg. 
Stephen E. Jennings. 
F. Robert Hall. 
Everett E. Boynlon. 
Jos. M. Hottel. 

J. B. Morgan. 

H. C. Russell. 

J. D. Brainerd. 

W. N. Sweet. 

BE. C. Griswold, 
Robert D. Ghriskey. 
Geo. Holmes. 
Ellicott Fisher. 
Wm. L. Coover. 
Chas. O. Krauss. 
W. Allen Barr. 
John L. B. Holme. 
A. C. Albrecht. 

c. Alexander Huff. 
Clarence R. Brown. 
Elmer E. Brown, M.D. 
Chas. L. Schlater. 
D. W. Wolf. 
Samuel EB. Carver. 
Thomas Hobson. 
John Allen. 

John L. Clayton. 
Jas. J. Gildea. 

8S. F. Wilson. 
Wilber A. Bothwell. 
Geo. E. Saul. 

W. H. Stubbs. 
Harry Mayer. 
Henry W. Scattergood. 
Alfred W. Barnett. 
Geo. F. Barnett. 
Henry J. Gosling. 
Chas. J. Pfeiffer. 
David 8S. Cann. 
Robt. W. Mallon. 
J. H. Van Newkirk. 
<. D. Shoemaker. 


Thomas Devlin. 

Rey. Jno. R. Davies, D.D. 
Chas. B. Adamson. 

H. B. Lupton. 

John R. Griffith 

Cc. W. Asbury. 

Milton Jackson. 


seated the following: 


Geo. Koon. 

Chas. M. Biddle, Jr. 
EB. Sayre Fogg. 
Henderson Gilbert. 
D. H. Reddie. 

Robert Biddle, IT. 
W. K. Wilson. 

Chas. M. Ghriskey, Jr. 
George B. Darby. 
Louis J. McGrath. 
T. Frank Devlin, M.D. 
S. T. Reigner. 

Walter Devlin. 

Thos, A. Fernley. 
Frank G. Drew. 
Francis S. Laws. 
Chas. Z. Tryon. 

J. Shallenberger Bonbright. 
P. Augustine Griffith. 
N. F. Cressman. 

H. Vance Peters. 

Job T. Pugh. 

A. A. Miller. 

O. M. Milligan. 

I’. Horton. 

Wm. J. Devlin. 
James T. Riley. 

Col. Geo. E. Mapes. 

S. Horace Disston. 
Crawford Miller. 
Alfred C. Rex. 

Wm. Miller. 

E. F. Cooper. 

F. Wiggins Huff. 

R.. R. Canarroe. 
Wm. A. McCaffrey. 
Walter A. McCaffrey. 
Hugh I. McCaffrey. 
Wm. Reed. 

John H. Cannaroe. 
F. D. Mitchell. 

E. 8. Jackson. 

Geo. A. Graham. 
Ralph H. North. 

8S. G. North. 

Robert J. Johnson. 
Geo. L. Irvin. 

Harry C. Disston. 
Chas. Haselton. 

Wm. Bumm. 

Tylee B. Hendrickson. 
John BE. Harbster. 
H. H. Bronson. 

H. 8. Hendrickson. 
Jos. J. McCaffrey. 
Edward V. McCaffrey. 
James Tinsman. 

A. E. Jackson. 

Wm. B. Riley. 


SOUVENIRS. 
‘The following souvenirs were distributed at the 


banquet : 


NATIONAL SPECIALTY COMPANY: Food and Meat Choppers. 
McCAFFREY FILE COMPANY: Manicure Files, Rasps, and Fiies 


from 2% to 20 inches. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY: Coffee Mills and Meat Choppers. 
P. & F. CorBIN: Desk Atlas, bound in cloth. 


Mayer & Co.: Manicure Files. 


HENRY DissTON & SONS: Saws, Squares and Screw Drivers. 
MILLER LOCK COMPANY: Protector, Jr., Padlock. 

I. M. Rose Company: Knife Grinder and Scissors Grinder. 
G. & H. BArRNEerr COMPANY: Files of all kinds. 


J. BarTON SMITH: Braces, &c. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INCORPORATED: Hammers. 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
During the evening the. following specialists furnished 


entertainment: Miss Anna 


Elizabeth Kelly, contralto; 


Miss Helen Mae Wilson, reader; Paul Volkman, tenor; 
Frank Bain Ball, baritone; Master Frank Albertson, 
soprano; W. Lane Hoffner, accompanist. 


——~--+e—__—_ 


J. G. Slater has sold his Hardware business in Cor- 
rell, Minn., to R. R. George. 


AGE. 


DEATH OF EDGAR UNDERHILL. 
DGAR UNDERUILLL of Underhill, Clinch & Co., New 
York, died Saturday, January 23. Death came as 
a surprise to his many friends in the Hardware trade, 
for few knew of his illness. Mr. Underhill was born in 
Yonkers, N. Y., September 21, 1840, but moved to New 
York City when a child, and lived there continuously. 
He was a lineal descendant of Capt. John Underhill, who 
landed in Boston in 1630, and subsequently commanded 
the Dutch troops. John Underhill moved to Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, and settled on a farm, which is still in the 
Underhill family. Nathaniel, one of the sons of Captain 
John, settled in Westchester in the Bronx, and’ Edgar 
was a descendant of what is known as the Westchester 
branch. His father was David Hunt Underhill, and 
his mother Harriet Underhill. Edgar Underhill’s family 
consisted of his wife, son, Frederic E., and daughter, 
Florence. His attachment to the family and home were 
marked traits, and in the Hardware Club, of which he 
was one of the early (1893) members, it was a daily scene 
for father and son to be dining together or with friends. 
Of a natural cheery and genial disposition, the strictest 
honesty characterized his business dealings. Mr. Under- 
hill began his business life with Paul C. Coffin, a well- 
known Hardware merchant, and later entered the em- 
ploy of William F. Hyatt, with whom he was associated 
until 1876, when a partnership was formed with Oscar 
A. Spencer, under the firm name of Spencer & Underhill, 
which firm were succeeded in 1884 by Underhill, Clinch 
& Co., composed of Edgar Underhill, Alfred D. Clinch and 
William W. Glover. Mr. Clinch and Mr. Glover were 
employees of Spencer & Underhill, Mr. Clinch since 1877 
and Mr. Glover since 1876. In 1900 Mr. Underhill’s son, 
Frederic E., entered the firm, and in 1902 Mr. Glover 
retired. 

Mr. Underhill was an intense American, deeply in- 
terested in American history and the welfare of the 
country. He was a Republican in politics and an Episco- 
palian in religion, giving charity unostentatiously to 
inany. Ile was a member of the Sons of the Revolution, 
Society of Colonial Wars, Society of War of 1812, Veteran 
Corps of Artillery, New York Historical Society and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The funeral services were 
held in the family home, New York, January 26, the 
interment being in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Tarrytown, 
N. 3. 
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HARDWARE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


HE following meetings of State Retail Hardware 

associations are announced to be held during the 
next few months: 

WISCONSIN, February 3, 4, Milwaukee. 

NEBRASKA, February 9, 10, Omaha. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, Feb 

ruary 10, Boston. 

Iowa, February 10, 11, 12, Des Moines. 

CoLorapo, February 15, Denver. 

INDIANA, February 16, 17, 18, Indianapolis. 

PENNSYLVANIA, February 16, 17, Williamsport. 

ILLINOIS, February 23, 24, East St. Louis. 

Missourl, February 23, 24, St. Louis. 

Onto, February 23, 24, 25, Cleveland. 

MINNESOTA, February 24, 25, 26, St. Paul. 

CALIFORNIA, March 2, 3, San Francisco. 

New York, March 8, 9, 10, Rochester. 

NATIONAL, March 15, 16, 17, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TERRITORY, May 10, Oklahoma City. 

ARKANSAS, June 14 and 15, Little Rock. 

MIcHIGAN, August 10, 11, Grand Rapids. 

———-- ——_—_ 


VAN.CAMP HARDWARE & IRON COMPANY. 
AN CAMP HARDWARE & IRON COMPANY, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., expect early in the spring to com- 
mence the erection of a large new building to accommo- 
date their steadily expanding business. The structure 
will be 200 feet square, eight stories high and will con- 
tain 9 acres of floor space. Its cost is estimated at $300,- 
000. The company’s business has outgrown their present 
facilities, so that enlarged quarters are necessary. The 
new establishment will also enable them to extend their 
territory and enlarge the scope of their operations. 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HEN good news becomes monotonous, and all 
W changes are for the better, a trade may be said to 
be in a flourishing condition. Extreme optimism is as 
much a fault as the other extreme, and us prone to err, 
but hard cash and cold facts sometimes form the basis 
for enthusiastic reports. Such is the status of the Hard- 
ware trade out from New Orleans, in the opening two 
weeks of the new year in all, save one line, and to all 
save one section. In this the leading Hardwaremen of 
the city are agreed. The trade, local, domestic and ex- 
port, is upon a rapid increase. New houses and head- 
quarters are being planned for, and new departures are 
daily being inaugurated. There is a promised widening 
of the range of transportation facilities to foreign mai- 
kets equaled only by the strides of the distributing and 
concentrating agencies, the railroads, during the year just 
gone. Cotton continues to soar at a level unheard of for 
over 40 years. Rice lands continue to be opened up, and 
even the sugar planters have not lost their credit with the 
jobbers and wholesale men. 

Before Christmas there had been a threatened uplift 
in prices on bulk goods, which was partially realized. 
Trade responded promptly to it, and when the tendency 
died away was not much affected thereby. The holidays 
brought a lull of a few days, but a very few. After the 
new year the firmer tone in iron and steel lent confidence 
to the trade throughout Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas 
and Arkansas, and business quickened with a rush. Move- 
ments have been particularly heavy in Nails, Bar Iron, 
Sheet Roofing and other heavy bulk goods. One firm alone 
shipped 15 carloads of Nails into Western Louisiana to 
the booming rice country, while another had almost equal- 
ly good fortune into the cotton region in North Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Much of this was sent direct from the 
Pittsburgh factories upon New Orleans orders, but a con- 
siderable portion was routed through New Orleans from 
the local warehouses. 

Mill supplies have kept almost equal pace with the 
goods just mentioned. ‘The time has come in the season 
when repairs are being made in cotton gins, saw mills 
and rice mills. It is the mid-fiscal-year house cleaning 
period. ‘The cotton gins will run for several weeks more, 
or into the second fortnight in February, save in Texas 
and the eastern portions of Mississippi, where the crop is 
already in the markets. The sugar houses are through 
work for the year, and to these a smaller quantity of sup- 
plies is going than to any other sort of the trade. The 
lumber district is widening, and recently a considerable 
demand has been created for Mill Supplies by the inau- 
guration of new mill enterprises and the building of new 
logging roads. Much of this demand is supplied directly 
from the Northern factories, but New Orleans has been 
making vigorous efforts to control all the trade within 
her own territory. 

Household Hardware, the trade agrees, has not kept 
pace with the increase in other branches of the trade, 
although it has materially increased. The demand has 
been for industrial and commercial purposes. People 
have been too busy making money and extending invest- 
ments to indulge in personal luxuries or improvements. 
It is expected that this line of trade will not undergo 
any very appreciable improvement beyond the natural 
growth until after the spring lull. 

The domestic demand for Building Hardware has 
ranged between that for Household Hardware and that 
for Mill Supplies, &c. The local demand promises better 
than it did several weeks ago. The threatened war in 
the building trades seems not so imminent as it did be- 
fore the holidays. The Building Trades Council has 
elected a conservative set of officers, and the Employers’ 
Association has adopted conciliatory methods with the 
workmen with the hope of averting a crisis when the 
spring work begins. Consequently there is a general 
feeling with the contractors that business will be more 
brisk than was expected. Already several large contracts 
are upon the market that will create considerable de- 
mand. 

Several shiftings in the agricultural sections have 
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exercised influence upon the demand for implements, 
and have, to a certain extent, upset the year worn meth- 
ods of appealing to the trade. Throughout the cotton 
belt, in all the States tributary to New Orleans, there 
is a tendency to adopt modernized systems of crop grow- 
ing, and this has called for improved implements. Fur- 
ther, intensive farming has been adopted upon the older 
soils of the several States, and Fertilizer Distributing 
Implements are in demand. The simple Plow, Culti- 
vator, Hoe and Planter have been gradually giving way 
to the Wheeled Sulky Plows, the Gang Cultivators, the 
System Hoes and the Seeders. This tendency has re- 
ceived a great impetus this year from the extraordinarily 
high price of cotton. All along the Northern border of 
the sugar belt thousands and thousands of acres of cotton 
will be grown this season upon land which has formerly 
been placed in sugar cane year after year. The demand 
for hew equipment will be very heavy from this section, 
and the local houses are now endeavoring to meet this 
trade half way. The change in equipment will apply 
chiefly to the implements used for cultivation after the 
crop is out of the ground and will be delivered during 
March and early April. West of New Orleans, for 300 
miles along the Southern Pacific and the Texas Pacific 
railroads, the rice lands are drawing new people, calling 
for new houses, new Rice Farming Equipment and new 
Drainage Machinery. There is a struggle between the 
jobbers in New Oreleans to get this trade. Much of it is 
supplied through the agencies for the big firms in the 
North, with which the Northern immigrants are already 
familiar. To this the sugar belt is a contrast, in that the 
planters are buying only what is absolutely necessary, 
and are postponing even these purchases as long as is 
consistent with good policy. However, the credit of the 
sugar men has remained good, and there have been no 
failures of consequence among them, despite low prices 
and a poor crop added thereto. 

Attention to export opportunities has never been so 
keen as at the present moment. It was announced 
several days ago that there would be established during 
the coming year a direct steamship line from New Or- 
leans to South Africa, and another to Mediterranean 
ports in Northern Italy, to which there is not now such 
means of transportation. 'The steamship line to South 
Africa has been rendered possible by large contracts 
which have been made by New Orleans firms with South 
African purchasers for supplies for the railroad exten- 
sions which are contemplated in that section. Delivery 
of these goods will begin next autumn. The Macheca 
Bros., for many years intimately connected with the 
steamship business to Spanish America, are the local 
movers in this venture, while with them is John A Kirby, 
the Texas lumber king. The news of this venture had no- 
sooner been verified than a number of the local Hardware 
dealers took steps to get themselves before the South 
African public with samples of the goods which might 
be desired in that section. This was done particularly 
in the line of Agricultural Implements and Building and 
Structural Tools. The new line of steamers into the 
Mediterranean has been rendered possible by the diver- 
sion to New Orleans from New York of the Italian fruit 
imports which arise in Genoa and Palermo, at the two 
ends of the Italian peninsula. The first ship will soon 
arrive in New Orleans. She will fly the Italian flag, 
as will the other ships of the line, which have been char- 
tered by the Italian merchants to battle with the present 
monopolizers of the fruit carrying trade. To Spanish 
America the attention of the dealers is also directed. 
The projected “ Progressive Union Heads of Houses 
1xcursion”’ was postponed until after the carnival in 
obedience to the request of a number of the dry goods 
the cotton men. However, a special group of Hardware 
merchants will leave New Orleans one week from to-day 
for a tour even more extensive than that contemplated 
by the Progressive Union. In the party will be repre- 
sented Stauffer-Eshleman & Co., A. Baldwin & Co., the 
Failbanks Agency, and a number of the Implement and 
Vehicle agencies. This party will carry out the plans 
they had intended putting into execution upon the Pro- 
gressive Union expedition. 


In the city there are to be a number of improvements 
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and developments within the next few months. Wood- 
ward-Wight & Co., are to enlarge and increase their 
wareroom capacity, and will perhaps erect a new building 
for the general offices. A. Baldwin & Co., are to reor- 
ganize the floor space of both the wholesale and retail 
departments in order to better accommodate the in- 
creased business. Stauffer-Eshleman & Co., are to fol- 
low suit. Nearly every agency in New Orleans has in- 
creased storage space. 
——__- 


A UNIQUE DINNER SOUVENIR. 


D UNHAM, CARRIGAN & HAYDEN COMPANY, San 
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Francisco, Cal., tendered their annual dinner to their 
traveling representatives on the 29th ult., at the Cosmos 
Club. In connection with the dinner, which was a very 





Ci successful one, an attractive and unique souvenir was 
issued, the front cover of which presented exterior views a " ‘ 
of their main office and warehouses, the back cover giv- Gond Frets pee an oneal pele 
ing views of their general sales department. The menu ves" neon . parectnent’s” _ again 
of the dinner appeared on the first leaf of the souvenir, With Association-asm. 


the remainding leaves being occupied with the following 
original sketches and rhymes: 
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The dying year is sinking 
*Twill soon be yesterday, 

And each traveler is thinking 
Of just how to “make his play.” 





—_—————, 
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; The patient groans while telling 
(Ashen-faced with all his ills) 
“Why what’s the use of selling 
We can never get the bills.” 





While the boss with keen discerning 
(Backed by figures and results) . 
Takes their temperature for earning 





Through their expense account—the pulse. { I | 
And diagnoses with great skill Easy] Money | 
Till he spots a weakness lurking, 


Then prescribes a large well-rounded pill 


“To be taken while. you're working.” “And he who watches o’er our course 


With maps and routes and table, 
Should not expect a livery horse 
To always leave the stable.” 


“Nor should the President or Vice 
Or the one who stands as Sponsor 
For the Credit or the price 
Look upon us as a monster,” 





— 
“Sundries” he finds in perfect health, 
“ Miscellaneous” strong and gaining; ‘ 


While “teams” of life enjoy a wealth, 
And likewise “ entertaining.” 





The heart action of the “ profit side,” 
He finds a trifle weak, 

“Repairs to Spring and Wagon Tongues” As it is a matter taking brains 
A little coated—so to speak. For a traveler—luckless sinner! 
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Who is supposed to be catching trains 
To be comfortably home at dinner. 





And how do you suppose that we 
Can get home every Sunday— 

Unless we jump from Redding, see— 
To here—and out on Monday. 





Enough, enough—we’ve plenty heard 
There’s two sides to this case, 

And we’ll not hear another word 
For we've trouble new to face. 


They’re dishes seasoned with Good Cheer 
And a bit of sparkling wine, 

So come a toast—a good New Year 
To you and me—to yours and mine. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


AUGUSTUS MASCHMEYER, formerly of A. J. Jordan 
Cutlery Company, St. Louis, Mo., has assumed manage- 
ment of the New York branch of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Company at 226 Fifth avenue. At this branch he will 
carry a complete line of samples of the Wallace Com- 
pany’s manufactures, consisting of Sterling Silver Ware, 
Plated Ware, Hotel Ware and Fine Cutlery. 


THE HARTFORD BEDSTEAD COMPANY have been succeed- 
ed by the Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of Metalic Bedsteads, Asceptic 
Furniture, Wire Bedsteads, &c. The organization of the 
new corporation has been completed with the election of 
these officers: President and treasurer, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Henry Roberts; secretary, Robert R. Pease, and 
assistant treasurer, Frederick W. Grant. They will man- 
ufacture in the plant of the Hartford Wire Mattress Com- 
pany. 

Tue CANTON Drop Forcinc & Mre. Company, lately 
organized at Canton, Ohio, capital stock $25,000, expect to 
begin operations on or about the first of February in their 
new plant. The plant is equipped with one 2000-pound 
hammer and one 1000-pound hammer of the latest de- 
sign. The officers of the company are Jamés B. Weider, 
president; James Anderson, vice-president; John Stein, 
secretary, and C. H. Schlabach, treasurer. 


Tue differences between the former owners of the 
business of the Household Sewing Machine Company of 
Providence, R. I., and the present management have been 
settled, and the litigation begun by the old owners to 
recover from the new has been brought to an end by 
agreement of parties. The plant which was temporarily 
shut down is now in operation again. The manufacture 
of the Household Sewing Machine will be continued, and 
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in addition the company will branch out and do any sort 
of metal and wood machine work, foundry work in grey 
iron, malleable iron and brass castings, and cabinet work 
and interior finishing. The present management consists 
of F. H. Cooper, president; W. B. Wolff, vice-president ; 
Charles A. Cooper, treasurer, and William L. Weber, gen- 
eral superintendent. 


Tue Koxomo Bit anv Toot Company, Kokomo, Ind., 
have been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by H. C. 
Davis, H. C. Davis, Jr., and George J. Castello. These 
parties are also identified with the Rockford Bit Com- 
pany, who contemplate the manufacture of additional 
lines. ‘ 

Detrroir Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., as trustees 
under mortgage given by the Buckley-Hart Mfg. Com- 
pany for the benefit of their creditors, are offering for 
sale their entire properties, consisting of Lathes of vari- 
ous descriptions, Cleveland Automatic Machines, Power 
Machinery and Tools. Also the patents, patterns and 
good will pertaining to their Lawn Sprinklers and other 
Hose articles, Mail Boxes, Stove Pipe Shelves, Sanitary 
Supplies, Brackets, also Billiard Table Accessories and 
Cue Locks. 


MARTIN KUNKEL, for the past 33 years in the Hard- 
ware business in Davenport, Iowa, died on the 5th inst. 
Mr. Kunkel was born October 28, 1833, in a little town 
in Bavaria, Germany. At the age of 23 he settled in Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. From 1861 to 1864 he served in the 
Civil War, when he returned to Marshalltown, shortly 
afterward removing to Davenport, where he entered the 
employ of Kelley & Mack, Hardware dealers. Here he 
continued until 1871, when he entered business on his 
own account. In 1900 his two sons, Fred. H. and Walter 
J. Kunkel, were taken into the business, the style becom- 
ing M. Kunkel & Sons. 


Frep. L. Lavensure, maker of a large line of Dry 
Colors, with office at 100 William street, New York, and 
factory in Brooklyn, has for the past 20 years been an 
extensive manufacturer of Paris Green, known as the 
“Star Brand.” The small packages are attractively put 
up in paper boxes, with red labels and tops. For the 
coming season he will sell directly to the Hardware 
trade. Every pound of this Green is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer as being absolutely pure, and it is referred 
to as being approved by Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions throughout the United States. 


THe Perers CarTringe Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
had their annual reunion of salesmen at Cincinnati, 
January 11 to 15, inclusive. A souvenir programme re- 
producing in shape a loaded Shot Gun Shell, in addition 
to a novel menu for the banquet held at the Business 
Men’s Club, January 14, where were also on preceding 
days a supper and salesmen’s smoker, announced the 
various conferences with salesmen, addresses and general 
instructions, theatre party, inspection of factories, shoot- 
ing exhibitions, &c., occurring during the week. The 
programme, in addition to the officials at the Cincinnati, 
New York, Pittsburgh and St. Louis offices, also gives the 
names of 26 salesmen in contrast with the two employed 
six or seven years ago, thus bearing striking testimony 
to the company’s growth. 

WILLIAM W. SuppLee was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Trades League on the 25th inst., 
at the organization of the new Board of Directors, suc- 
ceeding W. W. Foulkrod, who declined reelection after 
having been nominated for the position, which he has 
held ever since the organization of the league in 189L 
The other officers elected, who were also the unani- 
mous selection of the board, were: First vice 
president, Mahlon N. Kline; second vice-president, Cole- 
man Sellers, Jr.; secretary, N. B. Kelly, and treasurer, 
Richard L. Austin. Mr. Supplee has been a member of 
the Trades League ever since it was organized, and has 
been chairman of the Finance Committee for more than 
ten years. Lately he has been the first vice-president. 

——__~»2--e——__—__- 

Bullis & Fitch have opened a new Hardware store, at 

Hardwick, Vt. Their line includes Shelf and Heavy 


Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints and Oils, Sporting 
Goods, Glassware, Crockery and House Furnishings. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


THE FACTORY AND OFFICE SYSTEM 
OF THE ATLAS MFG. COMPANY. 


The Rules for the direction of the Manu- 
facturing Department, which were com- 
menced in last week's issue, are continued 
below, and will be completed in next week's 
installment. This will be followed by a de- 
scription of the Stock Room and the Office 


System. 
PART IV. 


PLAN OF KEEPING TRACK OF WORK.—Page 52 


Sec. 19. Each operative is furnished with a time ticket 
for each job he is working on. The times of commencing 
and finishing work on each job are registered by means 
of the self registering clock. (See Page 50a, Sec 3.) 

Sec. 20. In addition to the time spent on each job, is 
noted on these tickets,” the quantity of work done, the 
amount of scrap made from the following causes: Care- 
lJessness, defective machinery, defective material, the 
number of pieces fixed and the cost of fixing them, also 


Total Scrap Made. Pieces .. . datwuneil 
Amount Scrap Fixed, Pieces .............. 
Amount Irredeemeble Scrap 


ARTICLE Satan. 
Operation .. a i... 

Lot Nos... 6 le > 
Amt in each Lot 

Amt of Work Done, SOOO 


Total Hours .... 74%. ibibo 
Quantity per Hr 3 x it 


rate penwn 204% 

Wages Earned Ars. 

Charged for Scrap a 
Charged for Fixing... ..............-. 
Charged for Damage ...... 

Total Charge - 

NET WAGES DUE .. 


Ne. of Mall Days Late ......... 





Fig. 18.—Back of Work Ticket. 


‘the quantity of irredeemable scrap remaining. These 
items are taken from the “Scrap Tag,” as explained in 
Section 28. 

Sec. 21. The “ quantity of work done” is entered on 
the ticket as far as possible in completed lots. To 
facilitate doing this the tickets are arranged with two 
Saturday and two Monday spaces," so that the beginning 


*” The front of the work ticket, Fig. 14, was shown 
last week. ‘The back of this ticket is reproduced in Fig. 
18. From this it will be seen that 5000 brackets were 
worked on and that seven pieces of scrap were made from 
carelessness in 14 hours’ time. In practice the help are 
seldom charged for the scrap made. Such a close record 
of scrap is kept simply because there was a much larger 
quantity of scrap produced before the record was Rept 
and scrap in this kind of work very quickly eats up the 

_ profits. The moral effect of having the operators fill 
this item in on the ticket before it goes to the office has 
been very good. 

™ See Fig. 14. 
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or finishing of a lot may lap over a little from one week 
to another. 

Sec. 22. In order that the correct number of pieces 
shall be maintained through all the operations, each lot 
is to be taken acccunt of as to the quantity at the first 
operation and verified at the last operation and at as 
many points between as seems necessary. 

Sec. 23. As the parts of goods on any order are com- 
pleted, they are to be disposed of as follows: Such as 
are needed as material for other runs are to be used in 
this way, and a memorandum of total quantity used 
handed to the office upon completion of the order; such 
as are not needed are to be delivered from time to time 
as they are completed to the store room. In this case 


Table showing Quantily per hour the Total Quantity. and Jime being given Cae 
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Fiy. 19.—Chart for Finding the Average Number Made Per Hour. 


they are to be accompanied with a memorandum stating 
the quantity delivered and the number of the order on 
which they apply. This memorandum is to be checked 
by the store room clerk and handed into the office for 
entry on the Running Inventory. (See Page 54, Sec. 33.) 

Sec. 24. As completed goods on any order are com- 
pleted they are to be delivered to the finishing room. 
The only record made of goods thus disposed of is the 
memorandum required for the Daily Record. (See Page 
54, Sec. 34.) 

Sec. 25. In addition to the above, the Completed 
Order should show, when returned to the office, the 





Fig. 20.—-Part of Page of List of Premium Prices in Piece Price 
Book. 


amount of tare if any, and the amount of any material 
returned to store room. The other items on Completed 
Order are to be filled out by the office from their records. 

Sec. 26. All “ Unproductive Labor” is to be recorded 
on a separate ticket, the character of the work being 
noted in each case. An absent ticket 1s issued as ex- 
plained in Page 50a, Sec. 3. 


PAYING FOR THE WORK.—Page 53. 


Work is paid for in five ways. 

a. Daywork—by the hour. 

b. Piecework—by the gross or 1000. 

c. On the Premium Basis. 

In this latter plan, a.certain rate per hour is guaran- 
teed and an additional rate paid for higher rates of 


~ ® "The “completed order means the original order for 
manufacturing goods illustrated in Fig. 16 and published 
last week. 
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production than the standard.” Scrap through careless- 
ness and other damage done is deducted. 


88 Considerable experimenting has been done to de 
terminate the best way of paying the help. The so-called 
Premium Basis has been found to be the most satis- 
factory and is in general use in the factory. It is 
worked as follows: From the back of the work card, 
Fig. 18, it will be seen that 5000 pieces were made in 
14 hours, an average of 357 per hour. It is not necessary 
to divide each time to determine this result, for it is 
obtained by direct reading from a large chart that has 
been prepared. A portion of this chart is shown in Fig. 
19. In the left hand column are the figures from 4 to 
60%, representing hours worked, and across the top, the 
neadings of vertical columns, are numbers 125 to 10,000, 
representing the number of pieces worked on. To find 
the average number of pieces worked on per hour when 
5000 pieces were made in 14 hours, read down the column 
headed 5000, aud where the horizontal line representing 
14 hours crosses it will be found the average number 
per hour, or 357. When this is obtained it is so noted 
in the office on the back of the work ticket, Fig 18. It 
will be noticed that in Fig. 19 a strip of celluliod ruled 
and marked the same as the headings of the columns 
is placed over the chart. This is done so as to make it 
easy to follow across a horizontal line with the eye, and 
then to avoid the necessity of looking up to the head of 
the column. The rate paid for the work, by the system 
used, varies with the amount of work produced per hour, 
a higher proportionate rate being paid for the more 
rapid and efficient work, as is shown by Fig 20, which is 
copied from the list of premium prices in the Piece 
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Fig. 21.—Chart jer Determining Amount Earned. 


Price Book. This book contains all the piece prices 
paid on the various kinds of work in the factory. Re- 
ferring to this, it will be observed that operation No. 6, 
forming wires on 4 x 5 brackets, pays 18% cents an hour 
for 250 produced per hour, 19% cents an hour for 275 pro- 
duced per hour, 20 1-3 cents an hour for 315 produced per 
hour, and 22 1-3 cents an hour for 360 or more produced 
per hour. As 357 were produced an hour, the operator is 
entitled to pay at the same rate as if 315 had been made, 
or 20 1-83 cents. This is noted on the time card, Fig. 18. 
The wages earned, which is the Total Hours multiplied 
by the Rate Pay per Hour, is then obtained. Instead 
of multiplying this out, this result is gotten by direct 
reading from a chart, a portion of which Is shown in Fig. 
21. In this the left hand column shows the number of 
hours worked, and the headings for the vertical columns, 
the pay per week and per hour. Referring to the num- 
ber of hours worked in this case 14, to where this 
horizontal line intersects the vertical column for 20 1-3 
cents per Lour, we get the amount earned, or $2.85. This 
amount is transferred to its proper place on the work 
card, as shown in Fig. 18. A celluloid card somewhat 
similar to that used on the chart shown in Fig. 19 is 
also used on the chart in Fig. 21, as is clearly shown. 
The success of this method of paying has been dem- 
onstrated to be satisfactory to both employers and 
employees. It may be added here that the several work 
and absent tickets for a week are turned into the office, 
and there the tickets belonging to each person are col- 
lated and bound together, one of the blank absent ticket 
forms being used for the front cover, as shown in Fig. 
22. On the cover is noted the week, number and name 
of employee, the number of hours worked and absent, 
the rates of pay and the total wages paid. When the 
pay roll is made up, this card is stamped with the paid 
stamp, as shown. The tickets are then filed away for 
reference if needed. 


d. “ Fill in” work. 

This is resorted to when a regular piecework or 
premium job is interrupted. 

2. The pay will be the average hourly rate of all 
the piecework in the same week. There is therefore no 
loss in rate in the “ fill in” work. 

3. Any regular daywork is available for this pur- 
pose. If there is no daywork job on hand, “ fill in” work 
can be provided by selecting a lot at some convenient 
operation and holding it out. This lot is to worked on 
by different persons as the need for “ fill in” work arises, 
until that lot is completed, when it is to be returned to 


Total time, Id AAs a Z 
Rate, Li ia 20/3 . 
Total wages for week, $= 40. LS 





Fig. 22 —Time Tickets Bound Together. 


its proper place in the run and the other operations per- 
formed in the regular way. 

4. In making a selection preference should be given 
to articles that are not run continuously. Also no opera- 
tion a daily record™ of which is required, should be 
selected. 

5. A separate ticket is to be kept for “ fill in” work, 
called a “ fill in” ticket.” All the time put in is to ap- 
pear on the ticket, and also the work, but not the quan- 
tity, as this will be in broken lots, and the operation 
selected is one no daily record of which is required. 

6. Work should not be done on the “ fill in” basis 
except as a convenience in finding work for the help 
during short interruptions in the regular piecework. 
Should an interruption promise to be prolonged, a new 
piecework job should be given out and the lot thus 
started be completed before going back to the regular 
job. 

e. Schemes for offering special premiums or prizes,” 
and placing penalties, &c. 


(To be continued.) 


“This refers to the Daily Record, described on Page 
D4, See. 34. 


"One of the regular work tickets is used for this 
purpose. 


* Special prizes have sometimes been given for pro- 
ducing more than the required amount of work, with 
varying results. Prizes of money have not worked as well 
as theater tickets. This may be partly due to the fact 
that many of the help are required to bring their pay 
envelopes home unopened.” Tickets to the 10, 20 and 30 
cent vaudeville house in New Haven have been largely 
sought and are more appreciated than their cost in cash. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS poser 
NorFo.k S8r., Lonpon, W. C., January 16, 1904. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


RAVELERS have not yet gone out on their New Year’s 
i travels, so that as yet it is too early to prognosti- 
cate the general trend of trade after the holidays. In 
the shipping department there is uneasiness at the con- 
tinued lull in South African demand, which is attributed 
mainly to the stringency of the monetary situation in 
Johannesburg and the heavy stocks held in all the colo- 
nies. From Australia and New Zealand, however, better 
indents have come to hand during the last few days, and 
the improvement in orders from Canada and South 
America is well maintained. The conciliatory action of 
Germany in recognizing that colonial tariff arrangements 
with the mother country are matters of domestic con- 
cern, which will not be allowed to affect the rights of 
Great Britain and her colonies to any preferential treat- 
inent to which they may be entitled under commercial 
treaties with other countries, is regarded by many busi- 
ness men as a most hopeful augury. Business with the 
Far East continues to be restricted, owing to the un- 
certainty as to war or peace. In conversation only this 
morning with a trader just back from Yokohama, who 
represents American interests, he informs me that he 
regards war as absolutely certain; if not now, then in 
five years’ time. He informs me that the Japanese are 
enthusiastically in favor of war, and that the general 
opinion in Japan is that strategically it would be better 
to precipitate hostilities now than wait for a longer 
period, during which Russia could strengthen her 
position. 

The tendency, undoubtedly, is toward a weakening of 
prices. The Wrought Iron Tube trade has been in a 
languid condition of late, but at the quarterly meeting at 
Birmingham last Thursday an advance of 2% per cent. 
in discounts was announced. This reduction was ren- 
dered possible by the consent of the Tube Strip makers 
to reduce prices 5 shillings per ton. Other reductions in 
prices are to be noted, particularly Galvanized Sheets, 
reduced 10 shillings. Among the departments where 
business is doing, large Tanks and Boilers are in good 
demand, but there is not so much doing in the smaller 
kinds of Tanks and Cisterns, such as are required for 
household purposes or for packing for export. Door and 
Lock Furniture makers are fairly busy, and there are 
some valuable contracts under execution for Locks for 
public buildings. The brass foundry trade as a whole is 
rather quiet, but that is quite usual at this time of the 
year. On the other hand, the makers of Stair and Pic- 
ture Rods and other tubular work report favorably. 
Metal rollers complain not so much of the scarcity of 
orders as of the lowness of prices relative to the price of 
Copper. Employment in this branch is below the aver- 
age, but the rollers of Yellow Metal are very busy, mainly 
on Indian orders. Wire drawers have good orders in 
hand for high conductivity Tape and Wire for electrical 
purposes. Cycle orders run more and more on the 
cheaper descriptions, but trade in good Motors is ex- 
cellent. There is considerable activity in cheap Gas 
Fittings, mostly for the colonies and South America, and 
large Canadian orders are to hand for Fishing Tackle ap- 
paratus. There is a large output of Gun Locks for the 
better class Rifles and Fowling Pieces. A fair demand 
is reported for Galvanized Hollow Ware and the light 
iron founders are steadily engaged on Tin Hollow Ware 
and Builders’ Castings. Orders for Japanned goods are 
scarce. There is a steady demand for Iron Hurdles and 
Fencing of various kinds, together with Iron Gates and 
Ornamental Railings. Builders’ Ironmongery is in slow 
request. 

In the lighter Sheffield trades testimony is, much 
divided as to the actualities of the present position. It 
is undoubtedly a fact that many houses experieticéed in 
the autumn of last year a serioug decline, but, as I have 
already pointed out, a number of large houses are doing 
a large and remunerative colonial and foreign trade, and 
have managed to keep their employees continuously at 
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work during the autumn. They only closed their works 
for the usual few days at Christmas. Rumors in Sheffield 
are current as to the closing down of a number of de- 
partments in Silver, Electroplate and high-class Cutlery. 
Color is lent to the general decline in the Sheffield trades 
by the increase in the number of the unemployed. Shef- 
field retailers report diminished receipts as compared 
with Christmas seasons of recent years. On the other 
hand, the people are pleasure-loving, and when one ob- 
serves that during the Christmas week no less than $10,- 
000 was spent in admission to football grounds in the 
district of Sheffield, one may at least be sure that matters 


might be worse. 
——— ~~ oe 


HARDWARE MENU BULLETIN BOARD. 


HE accompanying illustration is a photographic re- 
production of a bulletin board, displayed about 
holiday time by the Seavey Hardware Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The bulletin board was placed on the side- 
walk in front of the store, and attracted considerable 





Hardirare Bulletin Board. 


attention and caused much favorable comment. The 
company suggest some additions to the bill of fare, 
which may be of interest to our readers: 


gE AAAITS AEA nor errr or Ladles .10 
EEE con's oe pain 0 res 5A 59 24S Se Pans .01 
ee se sno aa nen £4 ahpeaed Roasters .75 
Ss ee ee eT eae Mashers .10 
Bowton Baked Beat... ......sccvsvaps Pots .85 
ec ow ss wen og. ses) end Cutters .20 
TN. in, ds ate 3 v6 nighoie- ee. ons Oe Pans .40 
ca ts 6 a pas 6 areas Cee Pans .40 
I ss oxo 0:6,5 9m bd uae deh bb Pans .10 
WUE WOON inc cacd vce cht cesshes Moulds .50 
a ccosde ek hea t tucson deeds ier’ Presses .40 


Tue Tierir Nut Lock Company, Bluffs, IL, have been 
incorporated to manufacture and sell the Tippit Nut 
Lock. The company expect to be able to supply the Nut 
Locks in large quantities by spring, and can fill small 
orders at present on 60 days’ notice. Wm. McCaleb is 
president, Wm. H. Tippet is secretary, Frank Linkins, 
treasurer, all of Bluffs, Ill; C. J. Ringe, Trenton, Mo., 
is vice-president. 


Joun D. WarrEN Mra. Company, Chicago, Ill, manu- 
facturers of Shelving, Cabinets and other equipment for 
Hardware establishments, advise us that their business 
has not been affected by the fire in the Masonic Temple 
Building, in which their offices are located. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUBSTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, éc., 
have been received from the following houses: 

From I. N. Price & Son, Casey, Lll., who have lately 
opened in the Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove and 
Tinware, Paint, Oil and Sporting Goods business. 


From W. J. Porter, Boonville, N. Y., who has recently 
purchased Chauncey W. Colton’s Hardware, Stove, 
Agricultural Implement, Paint, Oil, Sporting and House 
Furnishing Goods business. 


From R. D. Bumpass, who is successor to Lawler 
& McDamel in the wholesale and retail Hardware, Stove, 
Agricultural Implement and Sporting Goods business at 
Abilene, Texas. 


From W. M. Hinpve Harpware Company, Fairfax, Mo., 
who are successors to Butler & Wright in the Hardware, 
Stove and Sporting Goods business. 


From WaGNeER & DENTzER, who have lately opened up 
in business at Reading, Pa., handling Shelf Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Paints and Oils and Sporting Goods. 
Messrs. Wagner and Dentzer were formerly connected 
with the Stichter Hardware Company. 


From CHARLES E. Harris, who has bought the Bar- 
ber Hardware, Agricultural Implement and Manufac- 
turers’ Supply business at Rockville, Conn. 


From WALKER & Harris, Helena, O. T., who have 
lately established themselves in the Hardware, Stove, 
Agricultural Implement, Paint, Wagon and Buggy busi- 
ness. They occupy a new building 25 x 100 feet. 


From Lone BEACH HARDWARE CoMPANY, Long Beach, 
Cal., who have been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $25,000, $15,000 subscribed, to carry on the wholesale 
and retail business in Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Paints 
and Oils. T. H. Brown is president and J. 8. Carter, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. 


From A. F. Rrecuers & Son, who have succeeded C. 
M. Lambert in the general Hardware business at Adams, 
Neb. 


¥rom W. F. Patrick, Webberville, Mich., who is suc- 
cessor to Alchin & Son in the Hardware, Stove, Agri- 
cultural Implement, Paint and Sporting Goods business. 


From Masters & Morris, Keota, Iowa, who have 
bought out Dayton & Vail in the Shelf Hardware, Stove 
and Sporting Goods business. 


From Lowry & Hunt, who have just opened up in 
the general Hardware and Machinery business at Madi- 
sonville, Tenn. 


From W. BE. MALPASS HARDWARE CoMPANY, East Jor- 
dan, Mich., who are handling General. Hardware, Stoves, 
Ranges, Farm Tools, Lumbering Tools, Bicycles, &c. They 
desire catalogues and price-lists from manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants relating to the goods in which 
they are interested. 


From FLoRALA HarpwarE CoMPANy, Florala, Ala., 
who will be pleased to receive catalogues and price lists 
pertaining to general Hardware, Mill Supplies, Sporting 
Goods and Bicycles. 


From B. H. Mason, Woodhull, N. Y., who was recently 
burned out. Mr. Mason’s collection of catalogues was also 
lost, and he is desirous of replacing them with the latest 
issues from manufacturers of genera] Hardware lines. 
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From Brtuings HARDWARE COMPANY, Billings, Mont., 
who have succeeded A. L. Babcock Hardware Company, 
and will continue the wholesale and retail Hardware 
business. Jacob Fischer is president of the new company ; 
H. T. Davis, secretary and treasurer, and W. A. Selvidge, 


manager. 
———-——- -<e—____—__ 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
aré requested to send to THE IRON AGE two copies—one 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York Office, 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 


Tue H. B. Ives Company, New Haven, Conn.: Illus- 
trated catalogue and price-list, No. 11, devoted to Win- 
dow Hardware Specialties. Some of the more recent in- 
ventions include a Window Ventilating Lock, Sash Cord 
and Weight Fasteners, and Specialties for Window trim- 
ming use. 

WiILiiaMs Mrca. Company, Northampton, Mass.: Cata- 
logue and price-list of an extensive line of Baskets for 
a variety of purposes. 

THe NatTIonaAL Mrce. Company, Worcester, Mass.: 
Descriptive pamphlet illustrating the Johnson Bilge Pump 
for rowboats and launches. 

Wesster & PerKs Toot Company, Springfield, Ohio: 
Illustrated descriptive catalogue devoted to Wall Paper 
Trimmers, Seam Rollers, Smoothing Rollers, Folding 
Paste Tables, &c. 

NATIONAL FIRE Proor PAINT CORPORATION, 87-89 Frank- 
street, Chicago, Ill.: Catalogues relating to Fire Proof 
Paints, to render wood work a permanent retardent 
against the spread of fire, as well as to afford protection 
from the elements; also Fire Proof Transparent Liquid, 
designed for accomplishing a like purpose. 

BowEN Mrc. Company, Fond du Lac, Wis.: Two 
catalogues. One catalogue, 68 pages and cover, illustrat- 
ing 50 different styles of Refrigerators for domestic use, 
as well as for grocers, butchers, creameries, &c. A fea- 
ture of this catalogue is the chapter on conductivity of 
materials and another on the Bowen Improved Lock. 
The trimmings of the Bowen Refrigerators are illus- 
trated in half-tone cuts in which the bright nickel wire 
stands out against black backgrounds. A second cata- 
logue of the same firm is devoted to the New Progress 
and Lenox Refrigerators, which are illustrated in about 
20 styles. 

ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Morrison, Ill.: Two 
catalogues, the larger of which is devoted to the Auto- 
matic and the Jewel types. About 60 Refrigerators are 
illustrated, and the method of building the insulating 
walls of the Refrigerator is illustrated in detail. A 
chapter is devoted to the Illinois Trap and another to 
the Porcelain Lined Water Cooler. Most of the Illinois 
Refrigerators have their ice chamber at the side instead 
of directly above the provision chamber. 

CHALLENGE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Grand Haven, 
Mich.: Four catalogues, the largest of which is devoted 
to their Iceberg Refrigerators. It is 56 pages and cover 
and the illustrations of the Refrigerators are preceded 
by chapters on Charcoal Filling, Ball Bearing Casters, 
Drip Cups, and a good article on the theory of the circu- 
lation of cold air and advice as to the care of refrigera- 
tors. About 45 styles are illustrated by half-tone cuts 
of more than ordinary merit. This line embraces Re 
frigerators for domestic use, as well as for butchers, 
grocers, hotels, &c. The Victor Refrigerators of the 
Challenge Refrigerator Company are given a 28-page 
catalogue, which contains much of the same prefatory 
matter as the one just noted, and illustrates 17 styles of 
Refrigerators. The Grand Hard Wood Refrigerators of 
the same company are described and illustrated in a 24 
page catalogue, 18 styles being illustrated. The smallest, 
but the finest, of these four catalogues is the one devoted 
to the Triumph White Enameled Refrigerators. 

GRAND RApPips REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: General catalogue, 128 pages and cover, with a 
prefatory plate in colors showing their Leonard Clean- 
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able Porcelain Lined Oak Refrigerators, followed by 
views of three of their factory buildings. A chapter is 
given on the Leonard system of refrigeration, another to 
a discussion of insulation and three to the Leonard Re- 
frigerator lock, and other technical points are similarly 
discussed, with a very full dissertation on the reasons 
for calling their Refrigerator the “Cleanable.” More 
than 100 styles of Refrigerators are illustrated by fine 
half-tone cuts, the Refrigerators being shown both open 
and closed. ‘ 

GURNEY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Fond Du Lac, Wis.: 
Four catalogues. Catalogue No. 8 describes their Cold 
Wave Refrigerators and illustrates their removable, 
cleansable compartments. The book is 32 pages and cover, 
and describes about 30 styles of Refrigerators. Catalogue 
No. 9 describes the La Belle line, manufactured by that 
firm, in styles for both home use and for butchers, gro- 
cers, butter makers, &c. Catalogue No. 14, their general 
catalogue, is devoted to the Gurney Patent Refrigerators. 
The initial pages of the book show the Gurney plant and 
emphasize the claims of the Gurney Company as to the 
ease with which their Refrigerators may be kept clean. 
Circulation of air is discussed briefly and two pages are 
devoted to the discussion of the removable patented gal- 
vanized ice compartment. The mechanical construction 
of the Gurney Refrigerator is illustrated by drawings 
and described in detail in the text. About 35 styles are 
illustrated by means of half-tone cuts. A four-page cir- 
cular catalogue is devoted to their Chinaline Refrigera- 
tor, a special feature of which is the fact that it is lined 
with heavy plates of china, which, in case of breakage, 
can readily be replaced. 

McCray REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Kendallville, Ind.: 
Illustrated catalogues Nos. 39, 56 and 70, relating to 
Refrigerators, including odorless wood, opal glass and 
tile lined for residences; Refrigerators and Cooling 
Rooms for meat markets, groceries, hotels, public insti- 
tutions, &¢c., Florists’ Refrigerators, &c. 

THE INDIANA Mrc. Company, Peru, Ind.: An attract- 
ive 66-page catalogue describing their North Star Refrig- 
erators. They call particular attention to their Tile Lined 
Refrigerators, :nd state that their tile is nonporous and 
nonabsorbent, and has a smooth glazed finish; also that 
such portions of the Refrigerator, such as the shelves, 
pipe, top of provision chamber and door bindings, where 
it is impracticable tu use tile, are finished with four coats 
of enamel thoroughly baked on, making them as sanitary 
and easily cleaned as the tile itself. 


ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Muskegon, Mich.: 
Three catalogues. A general catalogue with artistic front 
cover lithographed in colors, 80 pages of text and illustra- 
tions showing in detail nearly 70 styles of Refrigerators 
and Water Coolers, prefaced with a chapter on the me- 
chanical construction of the Alaska Refrigerators and 
the Alaska Patented Trap. A special catalogue on Alaska 
Tile Lined Refrigerators with cover in fac-simile of white 
tile, illustrating ten Tile Lined Ice Boxes. A catalogue 
of 40 pages and cover devoted to Alaska Grocers’ Re- 
frigerators as well as Beer Coolers, Butchers’ Refrigera- 
tors and Cooling Rooms. 

MICHIGAN BARREL CoMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Catalogue No. 7, 78 pages and cover, illustrating more 
than 60 styles of Refrigerators for household, butcher 
shops, groceries, hotels and apartments. Strong claims 
are made for the sanitary results accomplished by their 
method of construction, as well as for economy in ice. 


THE WISCONSIN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Eau Claire, 
Wis.: The. Peerless Sanitary Refrigerators. for house- 
hold, hotel, grocers’ and butchers’ use. Special emphasis 
is laid on the manner in which the ice is protected from 
outside heat, there being the following seven walls to 
preserve it: Outside case, prepared building paper, min 
eral wool, prepared building paper, air space, inside case, 
metal lining. Their cleanable flue wall and sanitary ice 
rack as well as other details of construction are illus- 
trated. 

CorBIN CABINET Lock CoMPANy, 11-15 Murray street, 
New York, and New Britain, Conn.: Catalogues illustrat- 
ing and describing the lines of goods made in their dif- 
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ferent departments, Padlocks, Miscellaneous Cabinet 
Hardware in wrought and cast brass and bronze, steel, 
&e., and Trunk, Suit Case and Bag Locks and Trim- 
mings. 

Cart H. Arwe, 1348-1352 De Kalb avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Price-list of Metal Goods, including Bar, Wine 
and Liquor Trade and Bottlers’ Supplies. 

WILLIAM JouHnson, Hedenberg Works, Newark, N. J.: 
Price-list and illustrated catalogue of Carpenters’, Cabi- 
net Makers’, Masons’, Plumbers’ and other Mechanics’ 
Tools. 

MARBLE Sarety AXE Company, Gladstone, Mich.: 
Illustrated catalogue of High Grade Sportsmen’s Ac- 
cessories. These include Safety Pocket Axes, Hunting 
and Boating Knives, Fish Knives, Automatic Gaff Hooks, 
Compasses, Match Boxes, Rear Sights, Broken Shell Ex- 
tractors, Cleaning Rods, Shoulder and Seat Pads, Shell 
and Game Bags, Cartridge Carriers, Gun Slings, Racks 
and Cabinets, &c. 

Sarery Door Hancer Company, Ashland, Ohio: 
Printed matter illustrating Safety, Storm King and 
World’s Best Barn Door Hangers and Rail. The first two 
named Hangers are of the hinge or flexible variety, and 
are packed in white pine, dovetailed and glued boxes, 
with slide covers, one pair in a box, making convenient 
packages for retailers to keep on shelves. 

DaveNporT LADDER CoMPaANy, Davenport, Iowa: 1904 
illustrated catalogue and price-list devoted to Single 
Spruce and Pine Ladders, Extension and Fire Ladders, 
Fire Poles, Hooks and Lifting Rods, Fruit Pickers’ and 
Window Washers’ Single and Extension Ladders, Step 
and Trestle Ladders, &c. 

O. LINDEMANN & Co., 35-37 Wooster street, New York : 
Illustrated catalogue relating to Japanned, Brass and 
Tinned Wire Cages for canaries, finches, red birds, robins, 
mocking birds, parrots, monkeys, squirrels, mice, &c. ; also 
Cage Supplies. 

PrITrsBuRGH WOVEN WIRE FENCE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Catalogue of Pittsburgh Standard Field and Hog 
Fences, Wire Splicers and Fence Stretchers. 

New YorK BeEttinc & PacKING CoMPANY, 25 Park 
Place, New York: Illustrated pamphlet of their Inde- 
structible Hose. This includes Air Brake, Air Drill, 
Steam, Brewers’, Acid, Water, Fire and Pneumatic Too) 
Hose. 

EacLte Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.: Pages for 
insertion in their catalogue, volume 18, including illus- 
trations and descriptions of Locks, also supplementary 
index. 


SHELBY Sree. 'TURE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Price 
list No. 14, under date of January 1, relating to Cold 
Drawn Round and Square Seamless Tubing for mechan- 
ical purposes. 


CoLtumMBIA Nut & Bo.tr Company, Bridgeport, Conn. : 
Illustrated pamphlet relating to Lock Washer, to take the 
place of an ordinary nut and lock washer. The device is 
adapted to railway fish plates, locomotives, cars and car 
trucks, automobiles, carriages, axles, air compressors, 
power transmitters and different kinds of machinery. 


THE StTaNnpAaRD Harrow Company, Utica, N. Y.: Illus- 
trated catalogue E, devoted to the Standard line of Har- 
rows, Corn Planters, Weeders, Field Rollers, Cultivators, 
&e. 

a 


HENDRICKS COMMERCIAL REGISTER. 


HE thirteenth annual edition of Hendricks Commer- 
cial Register of the United States for buyers and 
sellers has just been issued. This work is especially de- 
voted to the interests of the architectural, mechanical, 
engineering, contracting, electrical, railroad, iron, stee!, 
mining, mill, quarrying and kindred industries. It is 
an annual index of these industries, said to contain over 
350,000 names, addresses and business classifications, with 
comprehensive lists of manufacturers of and dealers in 
almost everything employed in the manufacture of mate 
rial, machinery and apparatus used in these industries. It 
is published by the Samuel E. Hendricks Company, 76 
Elm street, New York. 
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NATIONAL NOVELTY CORPORATION. 

HE NATIONAL NOVELTY CORPORATION, with 
T headquarters at 826-828 Broadway, New York, have 
recently absorbed the Kenton Hardware Mfg. Company, 
Kenton, Ohio. The Corporation are manufacturers of 
Toys, Juvenile goods and Hardware Specialties, and 
now comprise the following branches: American Rat- 
tan Works, St. Louis, Mo.; R. Bliss Mfg. Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; F. W. Crandall Company, Elkland, Pa.; 
Gong Bell Mfg. Company, E. Hampton, Conn.; Grey 
Iron Casting Company, Mt. Joy, Pa.; N. N. Hill Brass 
Company, E. Hampton, Conn.; Jones & Bixler Mfg. Com- 
pany, Freemansburg, Pa.; Kalamazoo Sled Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Kenton Hardware Mfg. Company, 
Kenton, Ohio; Logan & Strobridge Iron Company, New 
Brighton, Pa.; Mason & Parker, Winchendon, Mass. ; 
Manistee Novelty Company, Manistee, Mich.; Noble & 
Cooley, Granville, Mass.; Short Mfg. Company, North 
East, Pa.; S. A. Smith Company, Brattleboro, Vt.; J. & 
E. Stevens Company, Cromwell, Conn.; A. O. Speare 
Company, Gardner, Mass.; Thorndyke Turning Company, 
Baldwinsville, Mass.; Wilkins Toy Company, Keene. 
N. H.; Watrous Mfg. Company, E. Hampton, Conn.; Wing 
Mfg. Company, Kenton, Ohio and Whitney Reed Chair 
Company, Leominster, Mass. They are also sole selling 
agents for American Art Stone & Mfg. Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; D. P. Clark & Co., Dayton, Ohio; M. Red- 
grave, Jersey City, N. J.; Roy Brothers, East Barnet, 
Vt., and Sterling Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
Marble’s Automatic Gaff Hook. 


Marble Safety Axe Company, Gladstone, Mich., are 
manufacturing automatic spring gaff hooks in two sizes; 
No. 1, with a 7-inch spread, for fish weighing 1 to 15 or 
20 pounds, and No. 2, with 11-inch spread, for fish weigh- 
ing 10 to 60 pounds. These are well made, provided 
with turned wood handles of appropriate length, and the 
jaws can be opened by the foot. It is explained that it 
is only necessary to touch the fish to secure it, and that 
the fish cannot escape. 





Nichols Bros. 


Nichols Bros., manufacturers of butchers’ tools at 
Greenfield, Mass., are getting out a new line of French 
Sabbatier knives for hotel and similar uses. The firm 
report an unusual demand for butchers’ tools, which is 
referred to as due to the low price of beef in the carcass, 
which enables country storekeepers and other small deal- 
ers to go into business in the cold months, when they are 
independent of the ice supply. 


American Tap & Die Company. 

The American Tap & Die Company, Greenfield, Mass., 
are completing their lines by the addition of boiler taps 
and hob taps. They are planning to add a line of dies 
in the near future. The company’s office has been re- 
moved from the factory to the office of Nichols Bros., to 
permit the former office space to be devoted to manufac- 
turing purposes. Willis H. Simpson of 155 Chambers 
street, New York, is handling the American Tap & Die 
Company’s product in New York and other large cities of 
the United States. 

—_— 0 +e 


Samson Butcher Block Steel Brushes 


Nafew & Gelston, 453 Canal street, New York, are 
manufacturing, in addition to a large assortment of wire 
brushes for varied purposes, the Samson butcher block 
flat wire steel brushes, here illustrated. The main fea- 
tures of each of the three brushes are identical, the dif- 
ferent styles of handles making a choice to suit the user. 
The brush, intended for scraping butchers’ meat cutting 
blocks, is made with thin blades of spring steel, hardened 
and tempered, and tinned to prevent corrosion, the blades 
being about 5-32-inch wide and approximately 1-64-inch 
thick. The brush has a patented wood placque placed 





midway between scraping end and backing, which keeps 
each blade firmly in place, at the same time giving the 
full elastic power, while preventing any tendency. to 





Fig. 1.—Samson Butcher Block Brush. 


bend, break off or mat. As the blades are kept in orig- 
inal positions there is no lodgment for particles of fat 
and meat that cannot be readily reached and quickly 





Fig. 2.—Brush with Different Block. 


removed. The blocks are strong and heavy, and so 
shaped as to afford a good grip with one or both hands. 
There are no nails to loosen, screws only being used, 
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Fig. 3.—Brush with Extension Handle. 


and the wood placque can be raised as the scraping points 
wear. The brush seen in Fig. 1 is catalogued No. 31, 
Fig. 2, 31A and Fig. 3, with extended handle, No. 32. 


+o ____ 
The Economy Revolving Nail Bin. 


The Revolving Bin Company, Wellston, Ohio, are of- 
fering the nail bin shown herewith. It is 58 inches high, 
48 inches in diameter, weighing about 250 pounds. Each 
section is composed of five bins, each of which will con- 
tain a keg of nails. When the bins are full, they there 
fore hold a ton of nails. The first section reaches 10 
inches above the floor, the other sections being 16 inches 





The Economy Revolving Nail Bin. 


apart. Each section is on ball bearings, and each section 
is independent of all the other sections. When filled to 
its full capacity. it is explained, the bin revolves as 
easily as when empty. The stem of the bin is made of 
double strength gas pipe, and the bins of annealed sheet 
steel. It is shipped in a crated condition. The device is 
the invention of a practical hardwareman. The bin is 
referred to as not being an uncouth, unsightly encum- 
brance, but as a desirable addition to the furniture in 
any storeroom. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


Iron Age Horse Hoe No. 8. 


The accompanying cut represents the new Iron Age 
combined horse hoe and cultivator, now being placed 
on the market by Bateman Mfg. Company, Grenloch, 
N. J. The novelty of the tool lies in the screw expander. 
While it is not possible to expand and contract this tool 
as rapidly as in the case of a lever expander, such as 
hes been used for some time, yet, it is explained, the 
rigidity is the same at any and every point, from the 
widest expansion, 28 inches to its narrowest, or a point 
where the standards come together and make the hilling 
blades pratically a double mold board plow. It is pointed 
out that there is no width at which the side bars may 
be set at which they will not be held rigid, even without 
the slightest tendency to close when the side bars are 
closed in for very narrow work. The change in width 
is made by a screw instead of a lever having a pawl to 
engage in a rack of a certain number of notches, so that 
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by Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
—— +--+ e—______ 


The Johnson Bilge Pump. 


The National Mfg. Company of Worcester, Mass., are 
preparing to put into the sporting goods department of 
the hardware trade a bilge pump, designed to remove 
water from any part of a boat displacing the old fash- 
ioned method of employing a bailer. The pump, as shown 


Iron Age Horse Hoe No. 8. 


it does not require a certain amount of change to hold 
it securely, but a very slight change may be made. The 
length of the expanding rods may be changed by loosen- 
ing and tightening a set screw in a casting connected 
with the side bars. It is shown that this gives the 
facility for not only very wide expansion, but for setting 
one side bar in closer to the middle bar than the other, 
therefore the furrow which might be left by the side of 
the growing plants is avoided, because when set closer 
to the middle bar the rear tooth will fill in the furrow 
made. By this plan, it is stated, the crop will not be 
endangered by a furrow having been left to give an 
opportunity for the sun and wind to absorb the moisture 
and dry out the rootlets. 
Eo 


Badger Hay Carrier. 


The hay carrier shown herewith is referred to as be- 
ing unusually strong and well made, with long bearings, 
while the frame is alluded to as thoroughly braced and 
of the best malleable iron. The stop or trip lock is at- 
tached to two special hanger hooks that fasten to rafter 
brackets on either side of the rafter, giving, it is stated, 


Badger Hay Carrier. 7 
great strength at the lifting point, which has the great- 
est strain. The manufacturers recently tested a short 
piece of rail with hanger hooks and rafter brackets at- 
tached in the same manner as would be the case in a 
barn, and the rail, we are advised, easily stood a test of 
3000 pounds. The carrier is being introduced to the trade 


in the accompanying cut, has a barrel 15 inches long and 
one inch diameter, yet it is able, by means of its double 
action, to throw a steady stream at the rate of four gal- 


The Johnson Bilge Pump. 


lons a minute, which may be increased to six gallons by 
increased effort on the part of the operator. 


Om 


Dana & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, advise us that their 
lune of Peerless Iceland ice cream freezers are even of 
a higher standard than heretofore, as they are seeing to 
it that the tubs, iron parts, &c., are of the best workman- 
ship they can produce. This year the manufacturers are 
making more of a feature of their 25 and 40 quart power 
freezers. It is stated that this is the only power freezer 
built on the principle of the French pot, which is referred 
to as being used by all of the best confectioners, who say 
it makes the finest ice cream. 
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Perfect Handle Screw Driver. 


The H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, Conn., have just 
put on the market the Perfect handle screw driver, here 
illustrated. As reproduced in Fig. 2 the blade, bolster, 
handle flat and hammer head are drop-forged from one 
piece of specially made steel. The wood handles are 
pocketed in each side of the forging, after having been 
treated with a water proofing process, then finished in 
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forces down the raised portion of the check, which acts 
as a door holder and check combined. It is referred to 
as being easily adjusted and as working entirely auto- 
matically. 

—_——_—_+o. — 


Ever Ready Plato Clock. 


The American Blectrical Novelty & Mfg. Company. 
304-314 Hudson street, New York, have just added to 





Fig. 1.—Perfect Handle Screw Driver. 


natural (red) color and securely riveted in place in the 
same way that fine knife handle wrenches are made. 
This construction permits of the butt end of the handle 
being used, as is sometimes necessary, to start a screw 
without detriment to the tool, or, with reasonable care, 
rusted screws may be loosened for withdrawal by a judi- 
cious tap of the hammer on the butt end. The oval shape 


their large line of electrical novelties, branded “ Ever 
Ready,” the Plato clock, here illustrated. The prime 
characteristic of this clock is that the time is recorded 
through the medium of leaves, or plates, made from fine 
quality sheet celluloid. in units of minutes, there being 
neither hands nor dial, as customary. The hours 1 to 12 
are shown above and the minutes as they occur on the 





Fig. -2. 1 One-Piece Steel Forging. 


of the handle fits the hand comfortably and gives great 
leverage. Each tool is carefully tempered and tested, 
well balanced and fully warranted. The 5-inch size is 
9% inches over all and weighs 5 ounces. The screw- 
drivers are made in 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12-inch sizes, the 
first two having \4-inch diameters, the following two 5-16- 





Fig. 3.—Screw Driver Used to Start Screw. 


inch, and the remaining three %-inch diameters. They 
are attractively put up in slide cover wooden boxes con- 
taining a half dozen, all sizes to 8-inch inclusive, 12 
dozen to a case and the two largest 6 dozen in a case. 

. eccteieeecesiitinalide Malai Diente 


Reliable Automatic Door Check. 


C. A. Wissel, Dayton, Ohio, is offering the door check 
shown herewith. The device is secured to the floor by 





Reliable Automatic Door Check. 


screws, and the door is opened until it comes against the 
upright portion of the check. The bottom of the door 


iower tier of leaves. The actuating or clock mechanism 
is compactly placed at the bottom of the case, and the 
winding and setting by means of thumb screw and lever 
is accomplished at the same point. There is an ingenious 
trap of simple mechanism to prevent the plates or leaves 
from swinging backward. The black figures, about 4 
inch high, show very distinctly against the white back- 
ground and can be seen at any reasonable distance. The 





Ever Ready Plato Clock. 


outer dimensions of the clock, regardless of handle, are: 
Hight, 454 inches; extreme base diameter, 3% inches, 
with a glass cylinder inclosing works and the supporting 
metal columns 2% inches across. The metallic parts are 
all gold finished, but there is a choice in plates of white, 
red, blue and green. The general appearance of the clock 
apart from its novelty is pleasing, having been modeled 
after a French carriage clock. The time is always shown 
in front, as seen in the cut, hours above and minutes, 1 
to 59, inclusive, below. 
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The Bonney Adjustable Alligator Wrench, 


The wrench shown herewith is being put on the mar- 
ket by Kraeuter & Co., 577-579 Eighteenth avenue, New 
ark, N. J. The jaw is operated by a large knurled worm, 
which is worked by the thumb without changing the 
zrip. The movable jaw has heavy gears, four teeth of 
which bear the strain to which the jaw is subjected. The 


lower, or stationary, jaw is not straight on the inner 





The Bonney Adjustable Alligator Wrench. 


edge, but is turned off toward the end. This is so made 
that when the wrench is opened but a little the jaws do 
not form a long, narrow V, which permits small round 
pieces to wedge themselves in. By turning the jaw off at 
the end, it is explained that a wrench of this kind works 
the same on small pipes as it does on large ones. Among 
the points of excellence the following are mentioned: 
That the jaw is operated in a comparatively shorter time 
than is required to adjust other wrenches; that it is 
simple, strong and convenient to use. The wrench is 
made in 6, 8 and 10 inch sizes, all full nickel plated. 


—(s7—-e—_—_—_—_—_ 
Simplex Watchman’s Clock, 


The distinguishing feature of the recorder shown in 
the accompanying cut is in the use of a sheet with the 
time divisions shown by straight vertical lines, the sheet 
being wrapped about a grooved hard rubber cylinder. 
The record from each station and the record showing 
the opening and closing of the door appears in a separate 
space between horizontal ruled lines. The cylinder is 
revolved by a Seth Thomas movement through proper 
gearing, making one revolution in 12 hours, or in 24 





The Simplex Watchman's Clock. 


hours, as preferred. The record is made by prick pins, 
which enter the paper from the ruled side of the sheet. 
The pins are conical and have a squared shoulder at 
the proper distance from the point. The shoulder strikes 
the ribs between the grooves of the cylinder, so that con- 
tinued or rapid turning of the station magnets caygnot 
break the paper or unduly enlarge the perforation. The 
conical shaped points are to prevent any possibility of 
sticking or tearing the paper. The pins are hinged di- 
rectly upon the levers carrying the armatures, and there 
are no intermediate parts or reversals of motion, direct 
pull of the magnets forcing the points through the 
paper. The magnets are mounted in pairs upon two 
bronze plates, which are easily removable for inspection, 
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leaving all parts readily accessible. The wiring is the 
same as in other similar systems, using a separate wire 
to each station and a common return wire from all 
stations. Either battery or magneto system may be 
used, but the magneto system is recommended. The 
illustration represents a station showing the dust and 
damp proof construction, with cover easily removed with- 
out interfering with wires and magnets firmly sup- 
ported by rigid iron bracket. Among the advantages 
claimed are the following: That there is a straight ruled 
sheet, on which a given space represents the same inter- 
val of time, whether at top or bottom of sheet; that the 
24-hour sheet gives clear record for Saturday night and 
Sunday, the night man and day man being on different 
parts of the sheet; that the door record shows the exact 
time when door was opened or closed, as well as the fact 
that it was opened or closed; that the sheet is revolved 
by a clock provided with a dial and hands, insuring more 
attention to regulation and quicker discovery of trouble 
in the clock; that the holes are pricked from front side 
of paper, giving a clear record; that all the parts are 
easily removed and accessible; that there are no fine 
adjustments or complicated parts, and that the strong 
water proof stations are easily open for inspection. The 
clock is manufactured by the Simplex Recorder Company, 
Gardner, Mass. 
———_——_~>-@___- 


The O-hi-o Detachable Screen Door Hinge. 
The hinge shown in the accompanying cuts is a new 


departure in the style of a screen door hinge. It is made 
entirely of steel and has the hold open feature, but the 





Fig. 1.—The O-hi-o Detachahle Sercen Door Hinge. 


most striking point of convenience and one that is cal- 
culated to appeal to the consumer, is its detachable fea- 
ture. By swinging the door half way back and inserting .- 
nail, as shown in Fig. 2, the door can be lifted off and 
set away, thus avoiding taking out and losing screws. 





Fig. 2.—-To Lift the Door Off. 


This hinge is made by the Shelby Spring Hinge Com- 
pany, Shelby, Ohio, who are also the manufacturers of 
the Shelby Chief double acting hinge and a general line 
of hardware specialties. 

———_-- oe ——_——_ 


W. S. Perry has purchased the interest of J. W. Drake 
in the Perry & Drake Hardware Company, Zanesville, 
Ohio., and will continue the business at the old stand 
under his own name. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JANUARY 2, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


—that is, 
turer, are printed in /talics, 
otherwise stated, 
obtainable by the fair 
manufacturers or jobbers. 


those which are made by 
and the 
represent those current 
retail Hardware 
Very small orders and broken pack- 
ages often command higher prices, 


one manufac- 
prices named, unless 
in the market 
trade, whether from 


more than 


as 


while lower prices are 


frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations 


printed in the ordinary type 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for their 
the prices to the small trade, 


correctness, 


They usually represent 


lower prices being obtainable 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 





Range of Prices. 


ange of prices is indicated by means 


of the symbol @. Thus 33’/; @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the 





Piicusivec— 

Adamite in Carloads : 
ae oe --» ® ton $90Q100 
GOTIE, tcbions (0 4 casnne # ton $1V@in 


See also Emery. 


Adjusters, Bline— 
Don.estic, # doz. $3.00.. 
BONE Winian 0 sap cba tenes ven das ese n00i nn 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


Window Stop— 
Ives’ Patent.......... apeeaiimeceentes conn 
Tapliu’s Perfection...... 5% 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &e. 


Anvils—American— 
Armand Hammer,W rongnt HDS eaSie 
Buel Paceuc Trencon # D viquiye 

le Anvils @iMe 
Aay-Budden, Wrought.. _ .......! 9@9'4e 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. . V@O'4¢ 


imported—_ i 
Peter Wright & Sous ...-8 DB 104¢ 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 .......... 15&10% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'’— 
ull Bros, Co 30.45% 
Augers and Bits— 


Com, Double Spur 708 10@75% 
Borvag Machine Augers. ...6634@70% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist........60@60d 10% 








Jennings’ Patteva ... 5010k5@60% 
Ford’s Auger and Sor. a weeatocas 40855 
Forstner Pat. Auger B essedtiscetyecse 25% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.; z 

No. lu ext. tip. Pcie te 

No. 30. kK. Jennings’ List, 40&7'9& 10% 
Russell Jennings’............. 25210K2'6% 
L’Hommedieu ar Bits .. 15&10% 
Mayhew’ 8 Countersinkg Bits Seuss 
Millers’ Falls .. : 5O&10&7 










Pugn’s Black 
Pugh’s :ennings’ Pattern 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, 910; ee «++. 50&10% 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # doz., $26; 
SS yer ert -» 00 10% 
Ford's, Clark's Pattern ... - Uk |@60S 
©. E. gouminge & Co., Steer’s Pat..25&10% 
Swan’s.. coreeccrcceccs sO 
‘Gimiet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.75@8.00 


German Pattern......gro. $4.00Q@4.25 


Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $16.00Q@11.00 


Ch bunks ad edevwhen O: cecdorccoss 25&10¢ 
New Patent........... oh sobousecssd 25£10¢ 
Universal. ........ SEEM oe sk ec cctecs 20% 
Wood's Universal......... bvuke sebn- sed 5% 
ne? Augers and Bite— 





sents euddg sites 





C. E. Jennings & ear 
L’Hommealeu’s . eee -- 15&19% 
Watrous”......... pee Saonhh bones 3314 105 


Awl Hafts, See Hasts, Awl. 
Awis— 
Pifandled, 
anc eeseecccenes GTO, $2.75Q3.00 
Unhandled, Shouildered.gro. ‘Sie 
Py pe Patent.....gro. 66@70e 
Peg wis; 
Unhandled, Patent....gro. 81@3 
Cen dled. Shouldered. Pee 


Scratch A?»Is: 
Handled, Common..gro, $3, 08.00 


Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11. oe 
Hurwood 


Awl wi and Feo} Sete—coo 


ian 
First Quality, factory brands... 35,50 
First Quality. jobbers’ brands... 
5. 25 


Geen QeeNb 6... Soo 4.75 
Axle Crease—see Grease, Aric 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar....... - @5%4e 
Concord, Solid Collar........ 5@5ec 
PO ae eee L@h bo 
No. 1% Com. New _ ese eewan L4a@5e 
No. 2 Solid Collar... .... 44 @5'4c 
Nos. 7,8, 11 and 12......  60k5@608 10% 
eS MN © cvenanelee 60@ 5 @608 10% 
Nos. 15 to 18..... Nas aeuas 604 10.708 
Nos, 19 to 22...... - 60810@ 10% 


Boxes, Axle- 
Common and Concord. not turned., 
4 VOh‘ee 
Common and Concord, turned... 


lb. a 5i4c 
Half Patent........cce....ld. I@IVC 
Bait— Fishing— 
Henadryx: 
J EY chans dbetina ib eoessrennes euconene ws 
Br TE non4saeoets ececces 23% 
Competitor Bait. ...... 2 0..7-..2.. "20a 
Baiances—  Sash— 
Caldwell new list...... .....cccccceeeo0® 
Puilman’s .........« ph nedesadannnande 604 
; Spring— 
Spring Balances........ «oe CO@60L5% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances. .......... 40&10% 
StraightBalances, . ....... ecccce-ce. GEE 
Circular Balances ...... : .50% 
REEL cO0s derecsdesJdedecccenseet 20% 
Peiouze. rien 
Barb ‘Wire—see Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel PGrowbars, 10 to40lb., per Ib... 
3@s\éc 


‘ _Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Place. 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale ‘Beams, List Jan. 12, °8.40c810% 


..®@ gro, $8.50 


Chattillon’s No. 1...........ccc0ccceecees 30% 
Chattillon’s No. 3 b cv'essee Cocecesecccccce 40% 
Beaters— Egg— 
Lightning Chain, BO... ccccccce oe $15.00 
National Mfg. Co. * gro. 
No. | Dover, Family size $7.00 
No. 2 Dover, Hotel size....,..... 11.00 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro 
No. 60 Improved = ae ee 365.00 
No. 75 Improved Dover...........36.50 
No. 100 improved D ver.. 3 $7.00 
No. 102 Improved Dover Tin’d.. -88 50 
No. 150 Improved D »ver, Hotel. 315.00 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T'd..317.00 
No. 200 Imp'd Dover Tumbier. .... .88 56 


No.2, (mp'd Dover fumpler Tin’d 39.50 


oo _— imp’d Dover Mammoth, # 


<u ghsk i WILSALL GLa) $25.00 

Wonder ‘§. 8. & Co). 2 # gro. net, $6.00 
Bello 

Blache Standar d List. .75@7545% 


Blacksmiths’ — 

Inch.. 3 32 34 36 383 10) 

Bac t. $3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5.35 6,15 
Extra Length: 


| 
Each.$4.00 4.55 5,10 5.60 6.40 7.50 z 
Molders— \§ 
Inch....« 10 12 wt a 
Ties sus $8.50 10.00 13,00 ~ 
Hand— q 
I A a oo ee | 
DOZ.cce---- $4.25 4.50 5.00 6.50 7.75 | 
Belis-- Cow— 
Ordinary qoods.........75@5@75aé10% 
High grade, ..«+.....7IH10Q70k 108-5% 
PA etna ss 00400040 cr nesbenents ews 75&10 
Texas Star..... eneces aeewECRbkntnees ke 50% 


SS SE Re ee 

Barton Gong..... antes 

Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s. .2: “755% 10% 

Lever and Pull, Sargent s ....60£10&10¢ 

Yankee Gong........... Sonata Vesseuneeee 
Hand- 

Hand Bells, Polished, Brass........ 


60& @60e 10% 
ER coro ” .. 60% 
Nickel eR tvtsennss 


«see SO@S5IESS 
Swiss . 
Cone’s Glune Hand Beils.- 





6U0@608 4% 


« Wig@s aly 
Stiver Chime........ .... sabe Zhe o 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells..... ; Ib 2@24c 
Steel Alloy Church and Schuvol.. ... 
BOQBOBS 
AmericanTube & Stamp’g Co. cS 7 ie 
Table Call Beils.................. 50@oals¢ 
Trip Gong Bells....... és 55@10@60+ 
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price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. dis- 


count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. 

Names of Manufacturers. 
of manufacturers 
IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 
classified list of 


see the advertising columns and also 
issued June, 
the products of 


discount. 
For the addresses 
THE 
gives a 
and thus 


names and 
1903, which 


our advertisers 


serves aS a DIRECTORY of the Lron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Lists ”’ 
leading goods. 


Hardware 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 


Suggest any 


improvements with 


a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


Belting— Rubber— 


Agricuttural (Low Grade). .75Q.75@5% 
Commo Standard........ 70@7' vk 10% 
Standar]a.......e« ie-dbdelen oe. 65@70% 
ea 5085 @608 10% 
High Grade. ...... «-««e5IR5@S50L 10% 
Boston Belting Co.- 

Seamless Stitched epee. - H&5t 

SE vccctentusssnqaddets déee . 50R5t 

Niagara......... ° soos se H0R5% 

Leather— 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ...60@60@5% 
Reqular Short Lap 60@10@60¢ tuck 10% 


BE, Ak dh dvenve ocere- 0@70P 5S 
Light Standard.......... «oc cecedORIOn 
Cut Leather Lacing.... . 608 104 


Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft. .18¢ 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 

Green River Tire Benders and Upset- 
ters ...20% 

Detroit Stoddard’s Lightning Tire U P 


setters, No. 1, $4.3; No. 2, $7.25: No. 
8, $10.50; No. 4, $16..5: No. 5, $20.50. 
Bicycle Coods— 

John S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list; 
CGE. ccoccocccoscesnneane coos Sein deks 50% 
ee biuastnsn amen 
OL Ee a 
TUDES. «vvecsccovec secesotcedeccsqsscece 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden 70B 1075 B58 


| Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- 


| @nr Sheaves... .. 50& 108 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
SOO a. 05.0 ses noc aide ube b case 30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... 50& 10% 
St wells self t.oading.........c-seecses 60% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c...... 30&10@40k 10% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage... ...75@5@75eé 10% 
Phila. Kagle, $3.00 list May 24, °9%.... 





SOQGSOR5S 


Bolt Enda.list Feb.14,°95..... . 5k 0S 
BEGORERG 0.000600 6tett C titanded ca 
75@10Q@ 75h 15% 
Machine with C & T. Nuts...70dé 10% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
* 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz...$0.26 30 39 A? 65 
Cast Iron Spring Foot : 
Pek. .... 606 en 6 8 10 
Per G0B. 200-6008 $1.00 1.25 1.75 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
Ineh.....+ ee 6 3 10 
POP WE ic cncns $0.75 1.05 1,30 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
PGs can dus caves 6 8 10 
Per doZ...0.++-- $0.57 80 1.00 


Wrt Barrel, Jap’d.75@10@ ?5410¢ 104 
Wrought “ ronzed. 0&5 @50é 10% 
Wrought Flush, B. K..50®10@60d 10% 
Wrought Shutter... ..0@10& 10@60ds4 
Wrouahkt Square Neck. .....50@50&10% 
Wrought Sunk, Flush. ....50@50@104 
Ives’ Patent Door 604 


Stove and Plow— 


shales 60@60k5% 
80@3048 108 


Plow atuanetece 
BP capeceeee 


Tire— 


CN iineiéd oe c0st0000 DADS 4 108 
Norway Tron.. -30GS0EB5 + 
Americar Screw Company: 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, °34......80¢ 
Eagle Phila. list Ocet. 16, ionna BBgs 
Bay State. I‘<t Vec. 28, '99.......0.7254% 





Franklin Moore Co.: 


Norway Phila . list Oct. 16, ’84....80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ccd Sigs 
Eclipse, list Dee. 28, *9........ 

Russell, Burdsall & W ard Bolt & Nut ¢ x 
Empire, Bee DGG, GE, "EO. < -ccecce oe 726s 
Norway Phila., list ‘ose , 804 

Upson Nut Co,: 

"WO Minds dvntussabe<accudebadiee 7214s 
Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Msceaes. 3 1% g 
Per doz... $4.30 5,00 6.75 725 
| eee wade win — 2% 
POP Tic nna cscanes ac $8.65 11.50 


tnterprise Mfg. €o., No. 1, $1.25; No 


2, $1.65; No. %. $2. 50 each........... 25% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings * =. kdbasdonenseeaed 25&10% 
Langdon nan wengoae . 158108 
Perfection. ..ccc.cccee ecadeut e doz. $26 OU 
BCRAUS.... ccccocce Se ceceosercceeseccosecce 40% 
Braces— 


Note.—Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, ; 
Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1.25 


tie i didancne 50& 10&1U@60R 104 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s. : 05 
Fray’s Nc 70 to 120, 81 to 123 207 to 
414 i coe -0O8 
C. E. Jennings & Co. SOR iv 
EE 1h I .. tvnnenertdecncoud 60 
Mayhew’'s Quick Action Hay Patent. .50 
Millers Falis Drill Braces. er 25&10% 
P..8S.& W. Co. Peck’s Patents0&10a@65: 
Brackets— 
Wroucht Steel........ eos ++ BODS0RIS 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
WUE GNM. vc ccccancesceds - BOR1I0K104 
NS. . snndsabbbionas 80&104 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel.......... SU 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets.... «1S 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf........... eccheucews 754 
BOOST GEIR. .ccccccccccscccssecccescoed 50% 


Bright Wire GCoods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 
Wire Goods Co........... o+eee 5@75R104 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pails 


Bucks Saw— 


SBOE cvevevwwesesscccccess # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., °96.....30@3085% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................... 50% 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad......... O@ 50k 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow... .....£0@50dé10% 
Reet FO sc citi dedsses 1085 @704L10% 
DOGS IP comnadicthnodd 70B5@ 70 10% 
Mayer's Hinges.........70&@5@70é10¢ 
Parliament Butts....... 7005@ 704 104 


Wrought Steel— 


Table and Back Flaps........ -752| § 
Narrow and Broad............254 3 
Inside Blind... .......00.-76410% | = 
EMD POG snk dts Getrex tan te tns 75% 
Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple Tip = 
808204 ; ™~ 

Japanned, Bail Tip Butts.7dé1< | = 
Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside R 
Blind Butts..............55@10%) 


Cases, Bird— 


Hendryx, Brass: 
3000, 5000, 1100 sertes, 
1200 series 


200, 300,600 and 900 serias.. “iba ; 
Hendry x Bronze: 

Ce eee 402108 
Hendryx =nameled....... ° 402108 


Calipers—see Gininesiiinn 


Calks, Toe and Hesi— 
Blunt. 1 prong ........per lb. L@LY4e 
Sharp, 1 prona.. .-per lh, 144@434qec 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe.... cents, @ DR. 
Perkius’ Sharp Toe...... cents, # » 415 
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Can Oponere—see Openers.Can 
Cans, mAlik— 
10 gal. 


8 
Illinois sastere. $1 50 2.00 2.25 each. 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.35 2.50 eaca, 
20 30 40 qts. 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each 
Baltimore Patt’ra .... 1.80 2.00 each. 


Cans, Oil-— 
Buffalo Family on, Cans: 
3 gal. 
$48.00 64. 20 129. gro., net 
Caps—Percussion-— 


Hlew'’e BC. B. ....00-sceccesccss ecco. 600 
et! pss peaions ..... per M 34.@35c 
aspen per M 40@145c 
G. B.esccessses ee coe... per M 50@52c 
Musket........ce-e0-+++s DOr M 62@632 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M.. .20@5% 


B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
B80) DOT TE icce conctecesssenouses 20% 

All other primers per M31. 52 @$1.60 
Cartridges- 

Blank Cartridges: 
$2 C. F., $5.50...... cccccescecscdObh 
hey | ee ae e+. 1L0R5% 
ee ef eee 105% 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75. .» ee L0&5% 

B. B. Caps, Con. Ball Swgd.” aioe und $19 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball......... $1.49 

Ce wae... -« ants snune ee 


Terget and Sporting Rifle... poonged 6 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 
Rim Fire Sporting.......- 
Rim Fire, Military .......... 


Cases, Show— 
Sun, No. 102, Silent Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 


puasters— 
os cevececeses- 0@70G10% 
camutass veces. 0 CO@60K5% 
nat ". 15@15010% 
SOOO. «dh anennaeeanseane nogsenes deel 7TOk10¢ 
Boss Anti-Friction.... . ..........+. W& 10% 
Martin’s Patent (Phosnix). a 

Smith & Hemenway Co... 
Standara Rall eas 
Tucker’s Patent low list 


Gattie Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 








American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 
:. 16 4% 5-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
8.50 a - 4.00 3.80 8.70 3.65 
By lto 14 inch. 
8.6) 3.55 $0 3.40 r 100 Ib. 
German Coll. ......+++++...-COLI0E104 


Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.... .60@10Q@608108 10% 
German Halter Chains, list July 24, 

2 aaa geeeese « «++ 60&10410@ 704 10% 
CON Beeb vces ssssankenties 60@ 608 10% 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 

Traces, W. estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. -.$26.00 
6%—6-2, Straight, with ring... $26.50 
6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $30.00 
6%—10-2, Straight, with ring. 435.00 

Add 2¢ paw for Hooks. 
Twist 


her than 
saris Tink or Pe 


Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
60@sOd 10% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list - $s. 93: 
608: 108: 10% 
@ 10 10% 
eee 70810 TEB5S 
1b hi4c 


.. 40825 


safety Chain. auch’ x 
Gal mp Chain.. pane 
Opes Mfg. Co. 





40&2% 

40825 

. 40825 

Ds o.n5 scare ereccesecee 40K25 

Covert Sad. Works; 

ee. scececce eeeee- + sceeeescoesses o. 108 
BENNER. oo cccccce wees seecsedesenes beusene 
Fold. ‘Back. ebhesescsebes.. ekasnennn 
Tl. ostennnssdaneind anendaneen 


Oneida ‘Commuatty : 
Am. Colland Halters... 
Am. Cow tes 





Eureka Coll and Halter.......45@50&5¢ 
Niagara Colland Halter: ....45@50&5¢ 
Niagara Cow Tles......45&5@50&10&5% 
Niagara Wire Dog Chains... -45@50855 
Wire + nd Go.: 
Dom CMAIM. ...02 +5028 sgbageesescns 7O&10% 
Un versal. Dbi-Jointed Chain.,......50% 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ BIE. .00cescccccGtOr MC 
Carpenters’, Red ..... eceeeQr0. 352 
Carpenters’, , White..........g70. 30c 
See also Crayons, 
Checks, Door 
DarGstey’s: «...sccvcseresece Shecees napead 45% 
Columbia. ...... 5.00008 eer eseeeees DORLOS 
BED... cosv0cQagpnenescoves --- 60108 
Ghests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools..............55¢ 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........... 4% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools...... ws 
Farmers’, Carpenters’. etc, Chests, 
with Tools....... 206 
Machinists’ and I ip: Fitters’ C hests, 
EMPt7. ... coccsse eee. «sene-es- Rt 
C.E. Jennings. & Co.> Machinists’ Toor 
GBBIB. «o.oo cecccecccccecvesseceest $3) yt LUG 
Chisels— 


Socket Framing and Firmer 


Standard TAth 00. ee a eee 
Buck Bros. ..... staves 30% 
Cintas BOGE «4 o....5-090 ss e005 <5 *"30% 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 
Sno. sc sausseshninsoansabunetel GA 10 

C.E. Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
No 


ten apahue dbaebe send aebiiebhit 60& 10% 

nana Acids -pacenivecueabupees veseee 70% 

Lai. White... svecesse-eeS0@GS0R5S 
Tanged— 

Tensed Firmers........40@5Q@40&108 

k Bres.........-++ Scecce ececce cvccee IM 

Ghsries Buok..... ppnenespoqpounn padqoed 30< 








THE RON AGE. 
UL. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181 wick Anniston Cordage Co.; Braided Cotton. { 
16%&10% Old Glory. Nos, Tio Oe cance #26 ¢ 
L. & L. J. White, Renged 4 ostees amma adxox| Anniston, Nos.7tol? ...... PRA ¢ 
cid— Old Colouy, Nos f 00 18....0can ¥ DA ¢ 
Cold Chisels, geod qualiy.lb, 13@16e | . Anniston rab, Nos. to 12.....8 B26 ¢ 


Jold Chisels, fair quality,.lb. 11@12c 


= Chisels, ordinary,....lb.9 Q@ive 
not hyskes GOIO..  cecseccccvcd B&k5z 
— 8 Positive Drive........... esbeves 3% 
NINN. < sitheas chenenie dis anon teen 25% 
B ackemiths”, Oe sudep-bones -\ekebncenddiede 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks....... --40% | 
Drill Chucks, Patent and panes. . BUS 
Drill Chucks, New Model.. «. 020% 
Independent Lathe Chucks. . eed 
Iunproved Planer Chueks............25% 
Universal Lathe Chucks. ..-.........40% 
Face Plate :.. 000s c00eeee 


Standard Tool Co.: 


Improved Drill Chuck. .......+++..+++-45% 


Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination.. 
Czar Drill ..... .cccscccee: 
Combination sae Serol 
Geared Scroll 
Independent..... 
Independent Steel. oe 
Union Drill... 
Universal. ..... .ccscccoccsocergeesseet 
Independent Iron Face Plate Jaws..40% 
Indepenent Steel Face Plate Jaws..40% 

Westcott Patent Chucks: 


acer sernsee 









seeseccnseincosegnelannelll 


Lathe Chuc i ee 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ...... 40% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill......4 






Little Giant Drill, Improved 
Oneida Drill,.......+.--.-++++ 


Scroll Combination Lathe........... 40% 
Ciamps— 
ustable, =~ tay seqaues -20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s.........--.+--+: 0&10% 
Carriage Ma rs *p ao & W.Co......° 50% 
ee ent’s.....+5 
Maca rcsacngeccesest 3 104 
Linemans’ Utica Drop mt & a 040% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Sa 
Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable.......... 55% 
Iwan's Champion, Stationary.........- 40% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel. ....% doz. $4.05 net 
7 eae All Steel. ...# doz. $3.24 net 


W. &C. Snank, All aveel, ® duz., 73g in., 
$3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Sutchers’~ 


Foster Bros one oe 
New Haven 1 tidge Tool Co, ME Joock 
rete R. Plumb.. oatigstingi 
“Slio White. .....cccccee-coecceerees 
rs— 
Pi cxibie Shaft : 








*@8 Chicago Horse.............+ 75s 
1902 Chicago Horse........... 10.75 § = 
uth tang Belt. each, $5 
htning Belt..............+« 
hicago see eres eersees 
Steweee’ 8 Patent Sheep...... 
Finger Nall C inpers— 
Smith & —" 
Clips, Axle— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
ONO n.nndcosness sedace oeeeveelO@10% 
Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 inch..70@70€-10% 
Cloth ands Netting, Wire 
Cocks, ass— 
Hardeare’ l BY. 
Compression and Plain Bibbs, . 
65 10@ 70% 
“= Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 
kdaseneantheseas 65BS@ TUR5E 


Gertes Mille Is—See Mills, Coffee. 


Brass, Walter B, ates ens & Son’s list.40% 

Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
Son's list...........00s .30&1 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son's list40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co.................. 20&105 


Mane and Tati— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10¢ 


Comoasses Dividers, &c, 





Ordinar C0088 «05 o TESEQ IEAM 
Bemis & Hdw. & Tool Co. 

Dividers 

Calipers, Double.......... 

Calipers, Inside or Outsi 

Calipers, Wing............. 

I cinsis oneahsrendase 

Compressors, Corn Shock— 

J. B. Hughes’ ® doz.............- $2.50 
Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 

. C. L. to Dealers: 

Territory Nested. Not nested, 
A. Bastern. 75R7TMOE 75R2 44% 
B. Eestern .75@10&244% 57168 
Central..... 75&7%% 75% 
Southern ... T0108 7O0B5% 
S.Western.. 70&7%% 702144 


Terms, © days, 2% cash, 10 days. Factory 
shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, ,Water— 


Gal, each. 6 
Labrador $l. » $1.50 m. so #2. 10 2 20 
tevin, ea. $1. ~~ $2. 10 $2.40 .* 00 

G 4 
Gaiv. Lined Ea. $1.85 92.00 $2.2 s2lbo aan 
Ga,v. Lined side _bandles 

2 8 4 


Gal. 
roc: gids 92.15 $240 9250 9455. 254 


Coopers’ Toois— ‘ 
See Tools, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Prab.......... old, 27@P8e 
Braided. White, Com...... lb. 21@,23c 

Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, Isc: B, léec 
Ce ommon India...........lb. 19@10%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...16@20c 
Fatent Russia.............lb. ..@the 


India Hemp, Braided......lb ..@1%c 
India Hemp, Tiwisted.... ..lb. 12 


Cable Laid Russia......... b. Bh 
Patent Indi ia, Twisted..... 1b.12@ 13¢ 


Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6#® mh, 22¢; 
Nos. 7 to 12 2te. 

Eddvstone Braided (otton....... BD 19¢ 

Har aay Cable Laid Italian..... 

Peerle 





Cable Laid Italian. .........cccccecees 16¢ 
Cable Laid Kussian............ ennssee 14¢ 
SID BEE CIs sononennseracdsanucs 12¢ 
Braided India.......... Sivbubes cedwsee 18¢ 
Samson, Nos. 7 to12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton D 36\«<¢ 
Rraided, Italian Hemp.. ¥ D 36¢ 
Braided, DD alien cwrks ® & 58¢e 
Rraidet, White Cotton or Spot.#  43¢é 
Massachusetts, White........ # Db 28 S 
Massachusetts. Drab......... # Db 82 
Phoenix, White, No's 7 to 12........ Dae 


No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake : 

A quality, Drab, 409.. Seeccccccssces BOS 

A quality, White, en wecesecies LO 

B quality, Drab, 35¢e.. “ 


B quality, White, 30¢.. 
Kalin Hemp, 40¢ 


pes Picture— 
List Oct.,’00..... .. 85@10@85k 108 10% 
Cradies— 
GAIN, .., ceccccces.ceccesseshOk 124% 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gross.54%@é6c 


Cases, 100 fio $4. 0D, at factory. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. ¢ 
rgeo| .& 
3* 






Jumbo Crayons............ 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 

OPOGURID. «.. 000 crcences gr.$1.50>° 
Rolling Vill Crayons..... =. $2.50 | 
Raflroad Crayons. (compe oo oo} 

sition) gr. ° 

See also Chalk. . 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, a -»¥ dos. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light.......... # dos. $6.50 


Crow Bare—tes Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 


noutlery,. Table any: 
No, 12 Medium Knives, 1817..8 doz. 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton an 
ABOROP. 060: scecorccecess # doz. $3: 
Wm. Rogers & Son, sossveresett GOZ. 2 50 
Simeon L. & Geo. H . Rogers ‘Company: 
12 dwt. Mediam Knives. .... @doz. 00 
No, 77 Medium Knives..... -® doz. $2.50 


BAO ES Co....senee nse 


eee eee wee we seeeeeeeee’ 


meath hs Wea = 
Woodward 








otvee Go 0usigessegdeatiaebaeeeee 
Bech Sai 85 87 si0 825 obo 360 
nee.. on owde . 5 10 eas $250 33 
Dizon's. dd.....;-s00.. wenee 
‘$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
Ideal. . ¥ Re he . ou hae 49&10@50% 
Little Giant, ® Goz................ 40% 
Nos. 305 6 312 320 $22 
00 00 $44.00 $78.00 $68.00 
N.E Food Cronpers,..........ces-0s05 40% 
New Triumph No. 008, 9 Ge, Se aos 
Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; No. 2, 00 
aioe 0: 
SR merits tte » -10@ 40& 1 
No 1..,.82. pices No. 2 . $2.50 eac 
Woodruff's, vem . gy POOR AE 
bdebaesapooene ike gin00 
Roterprtee Beat Shaven. - - «+25@308 


Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons 

Slaw, Corn Grater, &ec shotievtians 40% 

Kraut Cutters 24 x 7. 26 x 8, ‘30x90. 55% 

Kraut Cutters 36 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife........%® doz. $8.00 

Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 


Grater scccesessesee tt Gz. $4.00 
Sterling. $6.00 each... ........0..ce0008 3344 
Tucker & Dorsey Meg: Co.: 


OO CE... on sinoniscin beamed 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...815 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife. ® gr.. 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap......doz. $4.25@$4.50 
OINBTEOR, ... vccsscesnnseneenneetl 
National, # doz. oe 1,821; No.2,$18..40¢ 
Sargent’s, ® doz..No. '2 
Sargent’s No I2and v1 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® dos. $16.00... ..50&10&10¢ 
Bonney’s 334g¢ 





Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $9.00 
Iwan’ 's Lmproved Post Hole Auger.40&5¢ 
Iwan's Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
Angee, OB GOs... ., s«casenseiestannd 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Di 
Oa. 50 


tyenes 's Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
Kohler s Vinivesent.. 777% # doz, $15. o0 
Kohler’s Little Giant....... ¥ doz. $12.69 






Kohler’s Feet cos »- +0. ¥ doz, $10. 00 
Kohler’s eet oa --¥ doz. 89 60 
Kohier’s Rival.. ” doz, 59 
Kohler’s Pioneer. -® doz. 7.50 


ae Break Post Hole D seers, s doz. 


tet il de hee hie .60¢ 
Ma ® dos. $34.00. . cnsscbee ae 
Dividers—see Compaen 
cr 

riheors sttle ins dn cad ® doz, $10.50 
Phillips’, stvle 072, w% in. ocotes ® doz, $8.00 
Phillips", style x- v,%in... .# ioe, $11.00 
Porter's Plain, Mees. #0de ks # doz. $6 75 
Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70. ® doz. $10.50 
NORE IO. GR. conccccesadss wise Wecde $9.00 
SOC Bd, BE. oc ccunrcsccdvtidieovess $10.75 








January 28, 1904 


Drawers. Money - 
Sun Money Drawers, No.5, @ doz. $9.50 
— a Bell, $10.00; No. 6,with Gong, 
WM 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm es re ® doz. 
$15; No, 2, $15; No. 3 ie 4, $18 


Drawing cneiee 
See Knives. Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ nee 
5 1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls......... ..... 1Bb&10, 
Breast, P.. 8s. & W +... 40&5% 
Goodell Automatic Driiis: 40&5@4081 0 
Johnsun’s auiomatic one Nos, 2 and 


icsemhseds cp bnkneo o¢00* dense nce ténabnn 
Johnson's Drill Points... .... 5&1) 
Millers Falis Automatic isin woSsise ne: 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis ..............2! ; 
Ratchet, Parker’s ........cccesceccseces rie 
Ratchet, Weston’ Bescaptartacraae ress SUE 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P.S. & W....... 50 


Whitney’s Hand rill Ke, i. B16. 00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12 ppeccceee ° 


Twist Drills. 
Bit Stock...........6¢H#10@608 10-10% 
Taper and Straight Shank .......... 
608 10@60B 108 5% 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver pits..per doz. ..456@75c 
Balsey’sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz. 
pe neh, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $9..40% 
uck Bros’ avew Driver Bits... . BOS 
Ghom POOR. ccccccccte eapeneniens ..50% 
—— bie aoniasbaneanns heekiensaaarerne 2 60% 
gray "s Hoi. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 50% 
y's Double Action Ratchet.. 
Goxdell's Auto50&10&10@50&1 oa1085: 
Hurwood. 
Mayhew’s Black Handle...... oedeetnes 50% 
hew’s Monarch.............++. 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21........ 2 
Millers oe Nos. 11, 12, 41 Meee es. 








Oa, ee eee 
New England Specialty Co... 
Sargent & Co.’s: 
PaO, D OIBE BOK. cc nccddeccccecea sonal 
MT cconevesesoccs ovens -OR108 
Nos. 20 and 40.......... cecesevee-%08 10% 
Smith & acne CP. .ocessckeohed 40855 
ae my A R. & L. Co.’s: 
oe Varnished 60& 10& 10% 
0. 86..... 00 ceecccccesece 70@70&10&10% 


4 8: 
Nos. 65 to 68........ 
DE ice shevncncnce 


Nos. 25. 35 and 45 


Eave Trough, Galvanized 
Territory. L. C. L. 
A. Eastern........ eeekves a0 808 10% 
} Reve ite - - 80 108-58 
.. . S0@ 104 
occe -. 75R16%% 
wees coat tes “16 10k5S 
“Factory shipments 
o peneralty delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments... os 0cccee O08 
Perfect Elbows sia de emgiae + 000 030% 


Emery, Turkis 
Mois 51t0150Flour 










S. Western. . ao 


OMB ce rcssecccess Ih 5¢ 5¥%c .8keE 
ke Kegs ......... Ib. bM4e _ $e 
AED. os0ute lh be 


10-lb cans. 10 in case 660 = 6e 
10-1h.cans,less ni10.l0e le 8e 
Nors.—In io6%1 to 3 tonsa discountof 
10% is given. 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


ZimmermMan’s ..... ...-.sseesee-+ S0@10% 
IN, Pees enti 0 dius sdeS dices doestouse 60% 


ore yeots—— 50@50e-10% 
Shetaltie Key, Leather Lind70@ 70¢ 10% 


Red Cedar. ION 

Petroleum........... wovseadl 

B.& L. a — 
Metal - 608105 
Star 


etter eeeeeeeeses Foe etre ee eeeeee ee 


EE tenes ah cetens ea niele “id 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50%10¢ 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. arr 
John Sommer's ppnend Lock 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. ‘50s 
John Sommer’s Reliabis Cork Lined 


50&10¢ 
John Sommer’s Chi Cork Li 6 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork [. ined. “bos 





John So:amer’s No Brand, Cedar... 50% 
John Sommer’s P. 
Mckenna B Ak erfection Cedar... 40% 
Burglar i ARS ovccees SOS 
ents. of and va inch.. 
‘dos. 900.00... 
iano’. dos. on, OO sg 
408108 
Fellge piathe 
Fileg_Domestic- 
ist revised Nov. 1, 1899, 
Best Brands... - 7085 @ 70810858 
Standard Brands. 75€5@75@¢10¢ 10% 
Second Quality..... 75h 108 10@8085% 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers. Brubs’ list, July 24, 


”9 SOPOT TEER He eee eee eee eeeee ee 


nity res, Crindstone— 


Inch,...°15 17 19 21 2% 
Per doz.$2.75 2.85 3.25 3.75, 60 





eee eeeseree 


NGS Pine eenlte acide ‘oaioaeet 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger. ‘ 


Stowell’s Grindstone Pixtures teen 
Hea 10&108 


Pee eee eee See eee 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures t Light ° 


Fodder zers— 
See + Squee 


6uaios 





January 28, 1904 


Forks— 
Base Discounts Aug. 1. 1899, list; 
Hay, 2 tine......  .se0. 0K1OR5% 


Boys’. & Fish, 2 tine......50@10@5% 
Hay*é& Boys’, 8 tine.... ......60@5% 
Hay & Boys’, |, tine ......... 663% 
Champion Hay wos CONS 
Hay & Header, long 3 tine ... ..60% 
BleaGer. & ttme..c..e-.ces 65% 
Barley, 4 & 5 tine, Steel... * , 020% 


Manure, 4, tine .........6001/ one 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine... . .662%442! 
Spading. sccce: sebdeetecsccs oS ‘ 








Potato Digger, OO. cccccad 608 10% 
SN Mer eibéicccdcc LOk 10% 
Coke & Coal cesecescceehOhl0g 
Heavy Mill & avers cance 65% 
lowa Dig-Ezy POtato..........cc0e +002 B5% 
Victor. Hay......... cocccccecccecccs 60S 
VietOr, BAMEFO. cise e.dccceccccvcccs sO 
Victor, Header..... aaadeses cece. secee +s SOFGE 
Champion, Hay...... weer chdéuccouceae 663.5% 
*hampion, Manure................ 60&204 
Columbia, Hay........... panesbee me 5% 
Columbia, Manure....... ........, . 70% 
cosets Ss Wood "Batiay” 70&104 
aw eye Woo rie tine ® dos. 
$5.00; 6 tine $6.0 ve 
W.&C. Potato Digger..... éeede iets 
ACME Hay... .ccc-.20.-00 ..-.. 6O0O&10&5 
Acme Manure, 4 tine. - ++ 802087 
EOE CHOU: ccnaccceccsdecnced 65& 1585: 
Jackson Steel Barley... sducwees s aones 


Kansas Header......... 662% 

W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley ’ ‘tine, 
® doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 

Plated. —See Spoons. 
Fountains, Stock— 

Double Dewey..... qecuwdludes # doz. 313,00 
Frames— Saw— 

White, cae Bar .per doz, 75 

Red, Straight Bar,per doz $1.00@$1.2 

Red, Double Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 
Freezers ice Cream— 
oe se a eS lL 

Best .$1.45 1.65 1.95 2.40 38.20 4.00 

Good $125 1.40 1.60 2.00 2.70 3.60 

Fair.$1.00 1.10 1.30 1.75 2.30 @%.9% 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
ru Pans-—See Pans, Fry. 


ee 





Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern,...30@5Q@s0d 10854 


ueaus be = @e... sevpesezeces 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: * 


Marking, Mortise, etc\50&10@0&10& 104 
Scholl's Patent. .......50& 1 1L@W& 10&10% 
Door Hangers. ............+.... UW@W&10§ 
Fuiton’s Butt COMM ttn ivin chon 30k 108 


Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
GAUZE. ...06 --seeeeeeeve SO@2OK1IO“104 
& Sharpe 


Wire, Brown bSESSesc'nee ocee 

Wire. Morse’s........... sate | bans 504 

Wire P..8. & W.Co.......... +... 308108 
Cimilets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.5” 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted, 
0. $1.75@2.00 
. Assorted 
aro. $14.25@4.50 


cue uve 


Spike, Wood Handle 


“Siew eau, is Fish— 


‘ans, wi 
‘ans (% pls. pts., oor a 9 


Intervational ‘Glue Co. ‘(Martin’ 0 Dg 


Crease, Axle— 


Common Grade,. sos cee $4.50@5. 
Dixon’s Everlasting Natta os ea. ce 
Dixon’ siveriastine, in ty .# doz. 1 


$1.20; 2m $2.00 


Crips, a il 


Perec Nipple G 40&10&2% 
di 
Pike Sige ee, Soap 39083140105 
Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. $6.50 
Bieycle Grindstones, each ..... .$2.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co 


Improved Family Grindstones, 





rinch, per doz.......... $2.00 | 83834% 
Pike Mower Knife and Tool 
Grinder, each.. .......... 5.00 
Velox Ball Bearing, mounted, A 
Iron Frames...... cece scene 
yer aereand Tlee— 
gos chbbeebidsbiebeckecas, 15&2¢ 
Jute ips jodenal oe 
Sisal Rope...... * sid dedan Caos coaliliel 
‘overt's vadidiery % Works: . 


Web and Leather Halters......... --10% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters.......70< 
Sisal Rope Halters.................! 20% 
Jute, Manila and ere Rope Ties. .70% 
Sisal Rope Ties........ 60& 10% 


Hammers-- 

Handled Hammers— 
Aelléer’s Machinists’..40&@10@40&10&10¢ 
feller’s Farriers.... 40&'0@ tol 

Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3.81.25, $1.50. 


i0@08 ' O&to< 
4 Wilcox: . 408 10858 
ok, 5 R. Plumb : 


Biumb, pe, eee 10& 
Engineers’ an pega nae 


Oe iger@oneiva 
Machinists’ Hammore>0&5<.509-1 0c &5S 


THE 


Riveting and Tinners’ .... 
40&2'4@40& 10&: 216% t 


Sargent’s C. S. New List............... 40% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under 3 lb........ lb 50¢ 

tos lo.. eocee---+ lb. hile > 75@10Q@S80 

Over 5 lb. ib. 30c \ &10% 

Wilkinson’ 8 Smiths’ ......944c@1ve lb. 
Handies— 

Agricultural Tool Handies— 

Axe, Pick, @c..... seeee . 45 @50k5%S 


Hoe, Rake, &c. hikes v oosin le OLS 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c. : 


Long Handles............< LE@50&5% 

MONON Sg cin vc BCR ass vs ve eas 40% 

Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
EEE dkdninnnencenicetetwdes’. cinans 40&5% 
Champion -wehenete canagustanal 45@45&10% 
a SCtadceuee .. 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted......gr0. $2.50@$?2. 
Brad Avwl,.....++....970. $1.65@$1. Bs 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d, 
$2.L0@$?.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. ass‘ d. 
$2.1: 5 @$?. Lo 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass’ d, 
$1.75 Q@31.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass’d. 
$1.45 @ $1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted........gro. $1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, + tibinasts 50% 
Hand Saw, a doz .80@85c 
Not Varnished.. - 65@75e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.30c; Jack Botted...... 75¢e 





Fore, doz. ....45c; Fore, Bolted.. 
90c 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Carving Tool......... ... .....40@40&10% 
. ener - 65 @65& 10% 
File and Awi.. 65@65& 10% 
Saw and Plane, we - eee 
Screw Drive 40& 10% 
Millers une wads. and iistabet Ay er 
PEs cin tvaendacavecsses ence 10% 


Nicholson Simplicity ae iiandle, 
DB WO vs cccvecscs conse --90.35@81 
Hangers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 
Grovve, Regular: 
MRccccccce 8 4 6 6 8 
Single Doz.$0.90 1.25 1.60 1.95 $%.50 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
a Back, Regular: 


pceg cossecescc 6 


a ingle Doz..... 231.30 1.85 2.50 3.00 
Allith Mfg. < Co. 
Reliable No, 1............ per.doz. $12,00 
Reliabie No. 2............ per.doz. $15.00 
Spring eee 





















Silent Adjustable Track No. 18; 2:40% 
Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22,. .40¢ 


MIPIILS 6.0 Gu 6cketcheaqevcteuneesd 25% 
Oscillating peedeee .- 254 
Chisholm r Moore Mita. wae 
eCar Door.. eoeosceun 
| tomes Tithe conekaies. 06 a¢.eseveee 
DE MisttiGidd 606sgdune obiede 50% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Coe: 
re oocess 60S 
I a Searing niente ..60&10% 
Parlor. Balt Bearing Gestduinedd $4.15 
Parlor. Standard.......... cooeee SEES 
Parlor, New Model.. eve oe $8.55 
Parlor New Champion. naa $2.25 
Barn Door, Standard.5v&1C&10& % 
Hinged....... Siete. veinieimanene $6.40 
ossccce-ee. SO@102104% 
SEG couduncreveece 50&10& 1025% 
Lawrence Bros.: 
CROPS oc co ccccccecccssece -60&10¢ 
Crown...... 
GtaNE. ...cccesscccccccce we 
New York..... 60% 
Peerless..... 
Sterlin 0 
Swing, No, 95.. 
Union, No. 44, $5.00: No. 45 $7. a 
No. 46,389.00. s 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 3 
No, 1. Special. $15..........- a 
No. 2,Standard,$18......... 3 
yeunged Haugers, 316. ccccce ct le 
eres Stayon Haogers............ 60% 5° 
Smith Mtg. Co.: $s 
a Parlor Door.......,....50&10¢ | 2 
Monarch Barn Door........../ H0&10% | @ 
Never Jump Hinge........... W&10e | © 
Sn < cikencesenensyegiie - 60& 10% 2 
PORTOOtlO.... ....0.-cccccces + 0k5S 1 S 
<1 > osnendsemn sauke - ...70R5z | 
Wagner's Adjustabie.. .. 70810 | 
Warehouse Ant -Friction. coos O08 
Richards Mfg. 
Pioneer Wood ‘Track Wes 8.ccccd $2.25 
Imp’d Wood Track No.5...... $2.35 
Imp’ 'd Steel Track No. 7......... $2.70 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 “gen $35 | 
Balt B’r'g Steel Track No. 9. ‘En 
Ba)! P’r’g Stvel Track No. 10. 50 | 
Roller B’r’ "g Steel Track No. 11. ..#2.45 | 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12., .$2.40 
Ball B'r’g Steel Track No. 18.. .$2. $275 | 
Roller Bre Steel Track No.14. $2 65 | 
Ball ors, Tolley Track No.15_ ..40¢ 
Ball Brg Trolley Track No.19. ..40&5¢ | 
Ball Beering Tandem Trolley 
BROOE. BG. Ws cccersvecee. ove cece 40s | 
Trolley B. D. No, 17...... andadee’ “08 | 
Trolley F. Dy OTE i ce. cove 0000 082.00 
Trolley F D. No. 121............ $2.35 
Trolley F. D. No.151. - 88.00 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, %.. TOae5 


Roller Bearing U.S. B. D..... “oa | 





Anti Friction B. D............ GOS 108 

Ives’ Wood Track No. 1......... $2.15 

Ives’ tbmp’d Wood Track No. 2..$2.15 
Stowell Mfg. and Foundry Co. 

Acme Parior Ball Bearing ...... 40% 

Ajax Hinge Door. . ‘ 


Apex Parlor Door. . 





IRON AGE. 





idiacecnuscomeadeunbeadins 404 
Ss stead cat lak = «anus 50s | 
Freight. Car Door.........0..00... 60% | 
gts cc idkeceeneudad NHOX106 | 
Lundy Parlor Door.. ........ W&10¢ 
RN Laces ac ops esneeeee nce 
DP Macanaas sptveeccedak 60104 
PEEL, cekaa cae ob. amecstes TOR5% 
PON MICO i dkdvesticvcoccses SIRI 
SIR. n0054s. ocieaediccacds 50&10% 
BN PRD IOOR kk ccccncascicsions 60% 
Street Car Door............ cee. 30% 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500..... 50&10¢ 
Underwriter’s Fire Door.........40% 
Wild West Warehouse Door. 5NG 
Zenith for Wood Track......£ 5U& 10% 

A. L. Swett Iron Works: 
Msc dlvramesidenta vaaccoes 60&10% 
DMisé -nds tan dedusueaces ueaael 50& 10% 
PUMTOCCION.. 2.0. cccccee es . 60% 
Rene Mn eh £8 a ae ed “OG 

Tavior & Boegis F’y Co.'s Kidder's 
Roller Bearing......... 50&15& 10&5% | 

Wileox Mfg. Co.: © 
Bike Roller Bearing . .. 60&10¢ | = 
C. J, Roller Bearing.. .60&10¢ | 
Cycie Ball Bearing.. .. ....D0E) 2 
Dwarf Bail Bearing... 40% | & 
Ives, Wood Track ... .60&10% | 5 
L.T. Roller Bearing. - BOXLOXT IS 5 ve 
New Era Roller Bearing. . BORING | s 
O. K. Roller Bearing. ..... 608 10&5% 2 
Prindle, Wood Track.............. 60% |S 
Richards’ Wood Track............ 60% | 2 
Richards’ Steel Track.........50&10¢ | 5 
Spencer Roller Bearing. .... 6u&10% | #4 
Tandem Nos. 1 and2. ............. 60g | = 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... a 
Velvet. 
Wilcox ‘Auditorium Bali Bearing. oe 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. ....40% 
WilcoxElv. Door, Nos Li2and 12244.50¢ 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 132 
bb ~~ 5 Fire Truvlley. Roller . 
Wit: ‘or e Roy Noiseless" Ball 

SE ocindci walvaisebdccan 
Wilcox New Century...... Soe 108104 
Wilcox U. K. Stee! Track.. sua 
Wilcox O. K. Troliey.............. 50% 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearin .40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge, 
Ball Bearing........ .... oeeceee 40% 


For Track, see Rail. 
Hangers, Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz 
net 4.50 

Hasps— . 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz......50% 
Hatchets— 

Best Brands. .....0e+e.... 51@508 108 

Cheaper Bra nds.. -++-60@608 108 
Note.—Net prices often made. 


Heaters. Carriage— 
Clark, Ho 8, $2.25; No. 8p, $2.75: vom, 


$3.25; No. 1, #50 each.......... ° 1% 
Clark Coal, Ge? F Gi inccccccccacesces 10% 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind; 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P, 
Niagara ; Clark's 0. P.; Clark's 
Tip; Buffalo.) 
NO... .cccccceces 3 5 
Doz. pair... ... $0.85 1.75 3.80 
Mortise Shutter : 
(L. & P., O.S.., — dc.) 
PO. vwsegarece 4 2 
Doz. * 90.70 65 60 58 
Mortise eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 


NOs ccavcecces 2 1% 2 
Doz. pair....30.75 70 «66 
at yy Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Bric 


sil. ee . nccuds ceupes Sondewrnsee?secggcas 1 
Parker. Tee aay aoe en 
Reading’ 3 Gravity pencechececescoers O&5% 

Sargent’s, Nos. 1, %. a Ti o>, 
70&10@75% 


Staniey’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.30; 
with screws, $1. 15. 

Wrieewile H'dware Co.: 
0. §.,Lall & Porter...... anes 
Acme. Lull & Porter..... acceécous --t9% 
Queen C todos Law 75% 
®Stenger’s Positive Locking, Nos. 1& 

sud remnant 70& 10% 
Shepard’ 8 Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55. 
Td 10% 
Biagars, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,3 & 


ay 
1968, Oid Pat‘n; Nos. i;3'& 5.1.2"). / [75 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3& 5... i 
opus Gravity Locking, | Nos. i, 3 


Dien dedds etnias he wadtuibe . 15% 
Shepard's Doubie Locking, Nos. 2 

.-40% 

Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75. 108 


Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75 


Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 544... pe 
= ire, Nos, 101 & 103 .. 10% 

. Co.’s Mortise Gravity a oc king, 
acinadken ° 60 
Whippie 3 Patent Automatic. -° 7.2... “308 


Gate Hinges— 


n™ 8 or Shepard's = Doz, sets: 

i cchdeimens 1 3 
Hinges with Latches. $2.00 70 5.00 
Hinges only..........$1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only...cce... «70 .70 = .85 

New England: 


With Latch.... .«@S2.00 


Without Latch ....doz. ....@31.60 
Reversible ae 

With Latch......++. doz. ....M$1.75 

Without Latch... 402. ....Q31.35 
Weatern: 

With Latch...... eee. 402. $1.75 


Without Latch.. - doz. $1.15 
Wrightavi 'e H’dware Co.: 


Shepard'sor Clark's 8, » dos. oom, 


2 3 
Hinges with Lene #. ™ 2.70 5.0 
Hinges oaly.......... 40 2.95 3.99 
Latches oniv...... : D 70 1.35 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Iron gro. $9.00@ 10.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast tron. 


gro. ‘$8. 00@9. 00 i Parker Wire Goods Co.: Kine... 





| J. Bardsley 
Bardsley s Non-Checking none: 
2 Mea Hinges.. .. 456 
ardsley’s Patent Checking... 
| Bommer Stole s. a 
| Bommer Ball — Floor Hinges40% 
Bom mer Spring Hinges 0% 
Chicag. Speing Butt Co.: 
Chicage spring Hinges 
Triplo End Suring H nges. 
Chicago —_ Saas 
Hinge...,.... 
Garden Cit 


Extra 10% often given on n most of these Hinges, 





ine House... Fae | 


Keenc’s Sa Lon =e oe 90% | 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:............ esses 
Acme, Wrt. Steel............ ecsees 306 | 
Acme, Brass.................. «25% | 
American..... ede .30% / 
Columbia, No. 14..." ~# gr. $9.00 | 
Columbia, No. 18....... # gr. $25.00 
Columbia, Adjustable, No.7 B® . 
$12.00 | 
Gem. new list.. 


Clover Leaf......... see WE r. - $18 2.50 
Oxford, new list. . 7 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 


30% | 
ow 308 | 


Pe 354 | 
Matchless Pivot....... © ebeciws °.. 45% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: | 
Crown Jamb Hinge....... -+ + 4% 


Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge. 45% 

Royal Rall are Floor Hinge..15% | 
The Stover Mf; 

Ideal, No.16 Betachabte, % patty + 


pO RES # ar. $9.00 
New Idea No. 1.......... # gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Acting...... . 35% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


shes pod T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 
5, 1901? 
Light Strap Hinges........8085% 
Heavy Strap Hinges 80820 10% 
Light T Hinges....... 75h 10B5% : 
Heavy T Hinges... 75R54 \ 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . .80@20% fs 


Hinge Hasps...... covwe-.....208| ~* 
Cor. Heavy ty 308208 10% a 
Cor. Ex. Heaey © I 804820 

O 12in,... . lb. 834c 


Screw Hook ) 1), to 20 in" *..1b.3 


and Strap. } 22 to 36 in........1b. 2% 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


le ee étalon a 
ee eeree eueedusatedeee c 
-inch cocccececessorl F € 
Hitchers, Stalli— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers, 


Hods, Coal— 
16 16 17 8inch. 


eee eere 


Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz. 
Jap. Open. ..32.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 ® doz. 
Galv. Fun‘el. $3.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 ®B doz, 
Jap. Funnel. $2.£0 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz. 
Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire ee Co.: 
SE SUING cednsudeasccccde --@ach $1.45 
ras each $1.10 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,...ccccsss 
608 10@ 60k 1048 10% 
Grub, Met Feb. 98, 100Bcwcscccéce css 
6048 108 10@ 70% 
D, & H. Scovil...... sebetesedececece «++ SS 
Handied— 
Aug. 1, 1899, List: 
Field and Garden,..........70@10% 
Smith's Patent ... ....c0.- o0ce e 50S 
Meadow & Rhode Island Waseseceed 75% 
Black Diamond ........ 708 10% 


Mortar and Street......70@10@10% 


Planter? ..ccico co... UGE 
CS ee em Ff 
Cotton t hopper...... coves 7512168 
Weedi O€8 .....000... COPIES 
Steel Weeders «es-.- -CRQh154 
Malleable Weeders .. COVaB 15% 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe........ -T5&7 Es 
Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe 
SerGee.. .. . sae asce eeceee 75&10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight... ......... # doz. $5.00 
ve teat se ces ta ee 
t son Sprout v0 
Ft. Madison Dixie T ting Hos, » dos. 752204 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.. «vee ORLOT 
Warren I Ne acacia ae cocee oc co iS 


W. & C, Ivanhoe... ....ccccsecsescessestR2S 
B. B. 6 1n., Cultivator Hoe..... 87.15 


Hib, S4la $3.35 
Acme Weeding -eee® GOZ., net, $4.35 


W.&c. Lightning Shuffle Hoe, ® doz. 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 45810" 
Door— 
OUD. «nnecsc cpatecdsausdieckuadass . 50s 
BS GEET Coc iccvevccccocressccctocess -.- 458 


File and Tool— 


Nicholson file a one File Han- 
dies --.- Sg@ws 


Hooks— _ 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Cast Iron— 


Bird Cage, oe nemandtere <a ooeee DOR108 
Bird Cage, Sargent PORES 60% 
Cefling, Sargent’s List...... -seeeee 10S 
Clothes Line, Reading List............ 5 


% 
Clothes L. ine, Sargent’s List. 50220a10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..50@5)& 10% 


Clothes Line, Stoweli’s........ ........70% 
Coatand Hat, Keading. . qutevensnadteee 
Cnat and Hat, Stowell’s ...... -.oce0e.%0% 
Coatand Hat. Wrightsville ..........65% 
Harness, Reading List............. 50&10¢ 
C, CIEE Wh 6 0:00.60 0s cosacdevace 60% 
School House, stowell’s.............. Wt 
es 
Di sctavecanneees. 9 ebeetsese 808 10% 
Wire C. & fi. Hooks... ..70@,70£10é: 5% 


Atlas, Coat and Hat: 


nh COO. 1. enn giacnoennmilel 704 
RPG EM cance ciciancects 70&10< 
Comm ae Adw Co. Gem Oe'08 
. Was 


ea 
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es 


[eee 
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Wire Goods Co: Latches— Picture— Parers- Apple— 
Acme iilibs esansknnes apuvnanns wn. . .608&10% ae humb— ; 1% 2 2% $3 S%in. | Advance....... ..¥ dos, $4.5 
GREE. 2 00000000 oot encasueansonoeniae eam oqgin's Latches, withscrew.d2z85@0c | Brass Head. ./,5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. | Baldwin........ # doz, $5.0 
ee en “0% | Leaders, Cattie— Por. Head... :. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro, | Bonansa Improv ae ors 
V Brace.......- sess ceeeeereeeees CORUS | Somali... .....00000. doz. 56¢; large, 60c| Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. | Kureka Improved. ...77/27.7) h $20.01 
Car ight Troms” | Oe ata. weve ces | gy ee . Family Bay State...........® doz. 815.0 
Box, 6in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; | Lifters, Transom- Cold Punched:; OF lst. | Noe vine Ridon ey 5 
10 in., $2.50. r Me OR: cer cccesscseseevcannrsabubiven 333% Mfrs. or U.S. Standard. Reading Bere srossone snes doz. $4.0: 
Cotton... +15. aos aon. $1.05@1.25| Lines— Mott pi oseeccnacoes $5. Reading 78. Gg * dos. 87.0 
Ww hts l ooks, &c. - . eee cee urn Table ’08......ce...... oz, 75 
isa ‘uisceltannane ~ WO feetnne read 20 200 105) 3 Senge OLE Te ee Spent en = ete a 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.60 ; Medium, . 76 Jeet .-- gannnggoemee® 1.70 1.30] Hot Pressed: me tee - Potato— Sante 
e . amson C e orks: 7 ‘d. | SATAUORA.......... 005 + sees ° Ul 
alata Nos, 95208 Heavy 66:50 | Nolid Braided Chatk, No.0to3.....s05] “¢/"8~ U.S. of Nar, Gauge Stan'd. | et iain oT # dos. $8 00 
Best. ccccsusee -.-. $1.60 1.78 9.00 | Sivet LakeBralded Chalk. No. 0, 98.00; Hexagon ME cciceten ae $.20| p 
Common. "2." $1.30 "1.90 140 1.60 Yer’ 6. 8, 97.00: No Wrbo1| Square Tapped.................9800| _" -one and Mattocks— 
Potato and Manure .... conse: 60@15% | Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 501t., # exagon Tapped,...... ...cesee $6 0 | List Feb. 23, 1899. ..608@10@60k 10k 10% 
WR Metrae,....c.0v- coveeee ld, 594@6c | gro.: $26.00; Gilt Edge, $24.00; Air Line 
Hooks ana Eyes: . ~ aoe 50 Alabeme pee — Pinking trons— 
(i mpire, $18 Advance ‘ * 
Maleate ‘Tron’... voebee 10d 10m ole. se 40, albermarie, iin, ke E che, Restor Uovernment, tb. ae See Irons, Pinking. 
aca 5 icago, Se tenets eweeeee . 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking | $11.09; Be A U. S. Navy... ee Db. = ie ee 
F i t Sor Hooks, net— umbers’ Spun Mo secceees HAC | BYABS = sesessscccece veces 608 10% 
t. Madison Cut-Easy py ae obock Toh... eee SiGe TUS In carload lots 4c lb. off f.0 b: New | Iron, list Nov. 11, 485..." ::.60@60e 10% 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Horse Nails—see Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 


eee ee OT8é- 
Rubber- 
Gar en Saen %4-ine 
Competition. . eecese 6c 
s-ply Standard ...... Ni. og 7 ¢ 
L-ply Standard,...... tf ne 8c 
b-ply extra......cscceeS' , ¢ 
L-ply extra ae 10 @104c 
Cotton Garden, 34-in., coupled ; 
ow Grade ........6.45 x 6 @7 c 
Fair quality......... ft. 8 @I c 
| rons— Sad— 
From f, U0 10...64. seseee-lb. 254@3 c 
B. B. Sad Irons...... lb, 54 @ Shc 
Chinese Laundry.......... lb. L34@se 
Chinese Sad.. «-000+ ld. LA@hMc 


Mrs. Potts’, per “set : 
Eiasses oF 55 60 65 
JapdTops 71 68 81 78 
TinaTops 7h 71 8h 81 
New England Pressing.lb.. 34@s4e 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons............@0%. 50@60e 
Soldering— 
ate Coppers 24% and 8. .19@20c 
Ess crn dd iebee eV & 21@22c 
Sacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 





AULO BCPEW, ....cccessccccccce eevcee 3045% 

Steel secccces ARLE 
Covert’s aeaeny ‘Works’: 

Daisy .. -- O0&10% 

Victor...... .. - -GO& 10% 
Lockport. . opeeescegpsescqee OOscocesegeoect 
Lane’sSteel.......... cesesce on o0es 30& 108 


+ e2eceres 25¢ 


Ki n ee 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 304 
Smith & Hemenway Cv......, 4 





Wilkinson Shear ¢ Cutlery Co. oe 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 


Corn— 

Withington Acme, ® doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; adj. Serrated, $2.20; Ser- 
rated, $2.10; teapes ‘No. 1 , $1.50; 
Yankee — a 

weniie 

Standard Lit seveces + 0R5@ 708 108 

OOD, «co occ bene cas pesae se 

C, E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 45, 46. 60&10¢ 

Jennings & Griffin.Nos.5 1,52. 80k 10& 10% 

Swan's 7 a < 


s0atenase 


Hay and Straw— 
Lightning...............0 ® doz. $6.50@7.00 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge.. «.. B doz. $10.00 
Iwan'sSerrated.... --- @ doz. $10.00 









A padeescskssanesesstenel doz. $8.50 
Mincing— 

BOBAAG, 4c cccceccccccccisccss # gro. $13.09 
Miscellaneous— 
NE ae tchih ne thn doz. $3.00@8.25 
oo Seaasets # dos. $3.00@3.25 

Knob 
Base oinch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber CEP, GTO... +00000.H81 Q1.15 


Carriage, Jap, wall sizes..gro. 0O@L5e 
Door, Mineral............ doz. 65@70c 
Door, Por. Jap'd... .doz, 70@ 75¢ 
Door, Por, Nickel....doz. $2. s@t 16 
Rardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c . 
Picture, Sargent’s. 0&1 


ee es ie 
Ladders, Step, Etc.— 


Lane's SLOre,..... 


Myers Nolseiess Store Ladders. coccee OS 
Meiting= 
Low List. 


dies— 
en Mf. Co, 
P Saw. 
Reading. 
oe Tbovek 


Tubular— 
pega Taber oe. tod 75 







t Tubrfar..No. 0. .doz, $4 25 
Hinge Tubular.No. 0. .doz, $4.75 
Other’Styles......... i OLOeIORSS 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1. 234 inch... ...00000.F8.50O2,75 
I Be OROGR. ones cunscnnd «+» $2.75@3.00 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Mallable Iron......... 
Stowell's Badger, Cast Iron 


Door Locks, Latches, & &o.— 
often made 


me prices are very 


these goods. 

Readin, ‘Hardware Co bd sevuents — 50% 

R, & E. Laer eres oo 06s eee 40% 

Sargent a6 aes cde puuttevrveb 40&10% 

Stowell’ 3 Steel Door Latches.......... 
Elevator— 

BOOWONNS. .......ccccccecscccccereece veces DUE 
Padicoke. 

Wrought Iron....... T5LIORE@S0L5S 

R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steeland Brass... 

75@7 5&10% 

Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent.; 








Bronze and Brass.......... < 
CRLSGCRL. oc0cccs 0s 2 
EPO... .cccosessdtancqcescos -6216% 
Wrought Bronze and Brass - 55% 
Ww oor we ercertoccses + OOF 
Reading. . neat Tinet 508 


iiss Boring— 

Com.,Upright, Without Augers. .$2.00 

Com., ’ Angular, Without Augers, $2.25 

Without Augers. 

R.& B.Mfg.Co.: U ht. Angular. 
Improved’ No. 3.4.25 No.1 $5.00 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 No.2 3.38 
Im roved No. &. 2.756 

Jenn nings’. .No. 4, 3.15 No.1, 3.50 

Millers’ Fails...... ..... 5.75 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 

Corking— 

Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. 

# doz. $43.00 


Fence -- 
Williams’ Fence Machines.,,.,.each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential he” 


ley Block O% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20¢ 
Ice Cutting— 


D cscomaaees qgetbeccaihe 10% 
Washing— 

Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz 
Boss No. 1; i eesehesne $57.00 
Bogs No. 7: Dietz | eR 50.00 
Champion ars Banner No, 1. .$54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1.......... J 
Standard Perfection................826.00 
Cinti Square Western.............. 00 
Uneeda American, Kound... 010 

allets— 
eRe eee eee ee 


Lignumvite. sevcesrsncess MOCI@IUS 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
-0@5éc 


nMaten (W.G. nee cage 


cks— 
vk eT and Mattocks, 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Mik 
Mills—_Coffee, etc.— 
Euterprise Mfg. Co 
National, list Jan. 1, 1902.......... 02... 
Parker's Columbia&V letoria. S08 10@60% 
Parker's Box and Side.. .50&1 
Sun, No. 108", 1 ® mill........ # doz $3.00 
Swift, Lane Bros Co.....................30% 


ohetprieent Lawn— 
ef prices are generally quoted, 


Dewee cere eset eneeccee eeeeee 






Cheap,...........all sizes. $1.90@1.95 
cooocesseucee All Sizes, $2.25@2.50 
10 12 i, 16-inch 
Nigh Grade 4.25 450 75 5.00 
CUNO. sncncnesecebocececocenc ses bike 5 
Great American -70% 
Great American 1 Bail Bearing.new Ust. 70% 
aker City... ececes +. 1% 
ennsylvania.. » WES 
Pennsylv ania, Jr. Ball Hearing... . 60% 
Pennsylvania UMD conc occcnacarcec, ta Bd 
Pennsylvania a. eateou bedwnaess Ssigk 5s 
Pennsylvania Pony.........+«se0e..« 5 
J elp pate : T % 
tyles . C., ese oes 
Style A, all Steei.........0.secs0e- 


Style E. High Wheei........ “goa ONDE O&5% 
Drexel and Gold Coin, iow list...40&5<¢ 


Nans— 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Naile and Brads, Paperged. 
List July 20,1899 . SSP 10@. SE 108 108 


Hungarian, "Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 
orse— 
Nos. 7 9 40 
B. Gocimine 3 21 21 .....4085¢ 
Ausable..28 26 25 24 23. .50&10¢ 
TLE Mcao tee ‘See Wet Ge TR eve cued 408 
Champ!’in28 26 25 24 23. 
Clinton....19 17 16 15 14 30&10&5« 
MaudsS.. .26 28 22 21 21...... 
...23 21 20 19 18 ...... 83% 
New * 19 18 17 16 16....10&10¢ 
American, Noa, 5 to 10, ® D...... 9@DGE 
Jobbers’ special brands. per Ib. seastee 


York. 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 


Oiler 
Brass een Copper coneeee SUGIO“ 
BON GONNE se. 06de.ccn sisi 208 10@ 75% 
es Cecceccces - 65104 
Chase or Paragon : 
Brass and Copper....... A5@10@ 50% 
Tin or Steel. ..s... ++. » CRIS 
Zine. ....++++ ss . 66% 


meoo, Hammers’ "im roved, 





0; No. 2 2, $4; Ne = dbs 
Sieable Old. ‘attern, 

same list sn0 0sesenesenenanennan eae 50&10% 
American Tube & Ses Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans... ‘ . W@O&10% 

Railroad Oilers ete,... . ~ » -60@ 608 10% 

re ners— Can— 
lic cane 66*000000025 0648 -doz. 35¢ 
oe DD, a's s “nave cuke doz. 25@27c 


Sprague, lron Hdle.. per doz. 35@40c 


Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@8.00 
Marvel...... enpsnneapeones @shlk per doz. nm 
SEE... oc'nsecce ones coc dpa¥etias Guseale 
a la Rennes oeees. sper dos. ciigies 
Tip Top.. suoscsndanunel per doz 
Truimph RGR. <csvebcinaivs 

; Egs— 
Nickel Plate........ -per doz., $2.00 
Silver Plate.......... . per doz., $4.00 


Packing— 


Asbestos Pian, Wick and Rope, 


UM@I1sc lb. 
Rubber— = 
Beets © Bonded navaneriee cintell 8@ 10 
Sheet, C.O. S....+- eeceee sovetes I@15e 
SE. ©.) ds Sixns 0<aconae% eindbue 10@ lhe 
Sheet, Pure Gum.............. 50@65c 
SE SNE, Bb. = «0646 bmedbs sannt 50c 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢....25@ 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing......... 7@10¢ lb, 
Cotton Packing...... eee +-L6@20c lb, 
Italian Packing... -1@itvee lb, 
Wika ah habe neces oosescee  h@s c lb, 
Russia FUCKING cose dee sonvas 8@l1le lb. 


a PE e in eau Creamery. 5 
a rh 2, eo 50 # = ©} Ht 
Galvanized— 

Price per doz, 

Greet sooses 10 12 ih 
Water, Regular .. 1.0 1.75 2.00 
Ww mea Heavy.... 2.758 3.00 3.25 


roe, 4 Rd. Bottom, 2.30 269 2.30 
eWieedtecssm Be 2.50 2.76 
Dripping— 
ser a Ehet...... 608 10@60k10k5% 
Co Lines 
mmon pe 
No. ” e @6 -% 


Per doz. 9038 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.30 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5,84.50; 
10 $5.25; 20, $5.75; 30, $6.25. 
sororit #® doz., net, Nos. 200, $9.00; 400, 


simplex, # gro.: 
50 60 140 150 160 
© 930,00 85.0 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Bullding Paper— 
Asbestos : lb. 
Deteng DUAL... ooscsnices.*.s0 
Mill Board, sheet, Lox 40 inches 3 
= Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 
Mill Board, rou, 1-16 in. thick a 
BPMs av'vins sacochtbikedsetecedtant 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt., 25 lbs, to roll. . $0.4 5 
Medium wt..30 lbs, to roli.go. 0.60 
Heavy wt.,/0 lbs, tu roll. .30.65@0.70 
Black ae a Sheathing, 500 
ft. 6Goc ; 2 pls 85c; \3 
ply, $1. »: Pi ee $1.25 
Deafening Feit, 9. 6 and 1% sq. ft. 
OP Wig ROU ixcnseccces ao 


ell aah ey Rete $1.75 
Norer.— These goods” are often sold 


delivered 

arred Paper. 
1 vly (roll 300 sq.ft.),ton..$82. 50@35.60 
2 ply,roll 108 BF TP. -» ccevnemant® 60c 





Sply,roll 198 sq. 78 
ter’s Felt (roll 1 5dB%oeg 75c 
waa prices “inctude de- 


Ree R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing (rot! 
RED OG. FE.) . ce ccescaccanocctioovece + -$2.00 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paver and Cloth. ..50@10@60< 
Garnet Paper and Cloth....,...-.. 25¢ 
Emery Pap:2r and Cloth.. 508 10@ 60% 


Pipe, Cast iron Soil-— 


Standard, 2-6 in.,.....-.. -....560@10 
Extra Heavy, 9-6 OR. ccescccee 65% 
SUID cnitesaniaeneenna ith saehis onte oe: 20g 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel or Iron, Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black. nized. 
$266 OO ans ns » RE 58% 

we cgeeseeseseoces 708 60% 

34 ioe 6 po Lea apescsus 75% 65% 

7 to 12 inch,...cces....69% 59% 
Pipe, Sewer— 


Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Tipe. and Fittings,2 to 2), in. 
New England....... pip cased 
New York and New Jersey haateret 70% 
Maryland, Delaware, East Penn. 22% 
West Penn and West _ eree eed 3% 


Virgintaisseececscccsecee eeresvece 75% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky......... 15% 
Dada cdnccgoteetiss p00 6% % 


Carload lots are generally deli vered. 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove .e 3 
-L. L. C. L. 
5in., per 100 joints ... $7.50 == 
6in., per 100 joints.... 8.0 9.00 
7in., per luv joints.. 9.00 10.00 
Pianes and Piano lrons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bencn, Firs oh ene ag . LORS@LOA 104 
Bench,Seco 5085 @ 508 10% 
Mold Re. st se ren 
Bailey’s e +e 
ve ’ 5k 10@25&108105 
Chapin-stephens Co. 
Bench, First Quali eoe.. 40@40&102 
Rench, Second Qual ty. evecsbed SO@5V& 10% 
Molding. ...........0- 008006 3349@5344& 10% 
Toy and German....... - . - AG 4G 10% 
Gage Self Setting. . oe Soe 
WON svecdevccecceces Se0eseed: sécoseedes 60% 
Iron ceneee 
Balley’s (S 1 Re) aCe we tigooedes 
euhg aaa pee rarest 
Chaplin’s Lron Plenes.. sacavne chaetes 50&10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 
CO di cccoreraccce> svn. Log oa 10&10 
Bargent’s........ 000. ceececeens 60@60&10% 
WU. ooo cde se cb cncededs sbndecesseqvecece 60% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 
30B5@3I0L 10% 
EE I 0.5 ic cc casccccteesopecenesnecns’ 30% 
Chapin-Stephens Co,........... 30@30& 105 


Stanley kK. & L. Co... 20&10@20&10&1 0s 
By Gt eae WT Eeing covetpacdecesns 20&5@25% 


Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler’s Eclipse.......... +002 ¥ doz. $8.50 


ya 


Felloe.. ‘is’ plates SS Ree 





eee ee eT eS ECE etree. 


Pliers and + ea 
Button Pliers............+ -75@ 75103 
Gas Burner, per doz., 6 Eos $1.25@ 

$1.30: 6 in., $1.45@$1.50 

Pi ? 12-in, 








Cutting ee ecocccsscos one hdly 
Bicece eee Fee Hee eee $3}, 

BMOTB.cicve cocecosocecscsesBl 

Elm City Fence Piiers............. 3345 

Cronk & ler Mfg. Cv.: 

American Buttou 75&10 
QHGTIND. .ocrcccocceccescecoccce: cased 60 
Improved Button TOR1L0 
Stub’s Pattern.... . a, 
Combination and Ren saass tel 3345 


Heller's eo Ni rs, Pincers 
s tba be O@40R: oaio 


P., 3 & wet Tinoco’ Cutting Nip 
30@: Dat 
Sree ite End and Diagonal Cut- 
*) ting Bite ene saaceanaiel sonsggeenvees +. 
Pliers and Niepere all kinds....... 4c; 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin Stephens Co.: 


Plumbs and Levels....... REDE 1081: | t 
Ch —? Im ,aeaee pone oe : 
et Le 2 seobonshsonll 

Level Glasses........,...... Cr6b 108 | : 
Disston’s Pinmbs and bones 5 aniaibleas 
Disston’s Pocket re be sudlibeneqntibne wat’ ‘ 
c, 5 Jonntngs & Co.’s [ron 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Kajuaeabie. 


Stanley R. & L. Co ... 20810@8081 081° 


Ladd 
Josep 
Dixor 
Firesi 
Gem, 


Japan 
Jet BI 
Peerk 


Wyn 
lac 
Blac 
Blac 
Blac 
Po 
1qt. 
Iqt. 
1% qt 
2qt., 
Po 


g 
de 
Po 


Steel | 
fi., 4 
Steel I 


Po 
Se 
Po 
Enam 
Tinne 
Po 
In Ca: 
Duel 
vat 
ieifle 
Rene 
kine . 
Keg A 
onan 
Case 


Half. 
King’ 8 


Balt 


ase! + 
Half « 
Robin I 


Enterp) 
Sensibu 
2 qt., } 


Morrill’ 


iamo 
Eurek 
Gant, 

No, ? 
Yanke 


Pull: 
Incl 

A ining 
Lay Fo 


Incl 
Eot Hon 
Inch 





BA Aa 
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Sianley’s Duplex......... 20@20&10&10% | 
VW oods’ Extension. .,......0..s000.++- 33448 


Poachers, Egg— 
Buffalo Steam Ee Poachers, ® doz., 
0. 


NOs 1, $6.00 ; . 2, $9.00; No. 3, 
00; No. 4, $12. U0..06 ceocees cccceDO 


Points, Claziers’— 


Bulk and 1 lb, papers.... 


Wy-UD. POPE'S. .rccccerseesses ene olde HMC 
\g-ID, DAPCT8.caccceescee .. 160+ lb. 634 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison FeeTO s+. 008 doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western........# doz. $4.00 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists...... MOUSE 
TOU Mi cidinevivienseen pints <en seneces 


Polish— Metal— 


prestoline Liquid, No. 1 ( 

$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $8.72............ 
Pre sstoline Paste.....-..ss0cececos 40&10% 
George William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, ¥ 
doz. 50¢; # gr. $4.50; 4¢ &® boxes, # 
on $1. 25: 1 boxes, # doz. $2. 25. 

° @ ike juid. 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
US gr. $12.00, 
Barkeepers’ Fri F tend A Rotal Polish, ® doz. 
7 » 
Wynn’s white Silk. 4g pt. cans, # 
dos.. aidebccgsoeeee 


5 pt.), # doz. 
40% 


eee eee eeeeeeee eeeee 


Stov ve— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 TS; es 
Black Eagle. Laan! 4 pt.cans # doz. 75¢ 





Black Jack Paste, 3 ® cans. # gro. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 ® can........each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, er. ag BOivvvtee 50% 
Toseph Dixon’s, #@ gr. $5.75..... ob daw’ 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago. ........2..++.-+ VDSS 
Fireside. ....0---2++ .-.. 8 gr. $2.5 
Gem, ® gr. $4.50: oseat .10% 
Japanese........-- e gr. $3.50 
cr re ee # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. —_ secede 
# doz. $1.50 
Wynn’s: 
lack Silk, 5 B +eeee00Ch 70¢ 
Black Silk, 4g ® box.........# doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box......... 8 doz.30.75 
Black Silk,‘¢ pt. liq..........8 doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 

1g SQUGPE...ceeeeeveessee Gt. 39.00 
Round ...... BAe gro.$10.00 

rh qt. SQUGTC....046.e000002 GTO. 11.00 
2qt., STUATEC...cccce:++ cece JO. 183.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 

gers and Diggers— 

pee also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 


Steel panes Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
fi., 46¢; 6 4 ft. . 43¢. 


Steel Hitching Posts, each............$1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 
En@mMeded. .o0+sccrcoccescecsecesee chOh 
TROP ha ss b000 0000 0 .k0ndns ss cqecnccsee 
Powder— 
In Canisters : 
Ducks, i 1D. CGC. ...c0cccocc ce chbO 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each.........75¢ 
Rifle, y-lb. DNs :u0 000 sedans come 
ens IUD. CGCh.. 2... +-00000 000880 
ng’s Semi-Smokeless: 
“Ket ie © belt. ons o+2-$6.50 
(12448 bulky... See 4 
Quarter 6% MED cesasece ML: 
quae 24 ae Cans DUIK).....6..000683.50 
Half case (1 ® cans bulk)..........$4 50 
King) eamokelom ShotGun _ Rifle 
(25 ® bulk)....... $1200 $15.00 
fait ur Rag, (2 ® buik) 6.25 7.75 
(614 ® bull) 3.25 4.00 
eat 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bIK)7.25 875 
Robin Hood Smokeless Shot Gun..50&20¢ 


Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Eateppemee: Mfg. CO......+0000++++.80@254 
‘J at., 82.003. seat “$4.00 ;'10 qt, séiid cack. 

Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz. $20.00..........50% 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shnears—“ce Shears. 


Pullers, Nail-- 
CYOIOPS. 200. .0- + se rscereseenscee « ° 
Dudly Improved Nail Puller..°2°°7"°". 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12. 00. 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike agen ion 
QHD OD 0c dc code Scccscecbiadicqecne 
Pettean, @ doz. $9.00.... 

Seranton, Case Lots: 


No. 2B (large) ..... ecoucdnsegpedsned $5.50 
No. 8B (small)....... duatclien state -35.00 
smith & Hemenway Co.: 


ASER. sas Te 
Diamona B, No. 2, case lots.® doz $6.00 
iamoud B, No. 8, case lots. ® doz ae 
Eureka 


Giant, yo 1. 8 # doz. $18; - 2, #160; 





eee 


Pulleys-Single Wheel— 
Tack. ...e 246 s 
Awning.. .doz $0.55 &5 1.15 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye...... 
doz., 4 in., $1. 15; 5 wn., $1.40 


Inch . 4 62% 
Kot House. doz 40 90 1.25 
Inch .. .. 1% 1% 2 
Srcew.....doz $0.16 .19 23 .30 
nch 1% 2 m4 % 
§ de --n0edee $030 10 55 63 
nongee % ™m% 2 &% 
T wee $0.30 42 .58 1.00 
8: owell’s: 


Yelling, or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Jumb Walter, "anti-Friction. ..60&10% 
Electric Light...... 605 
‘ide. Anti- 





THE IRON AGE. 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End, per doz., 1%4 and 2 in, 16@1% 
Auger’ Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
duz. 1% and 2in............ 16@19e 


| Auger Mortise, with Face Plate. per 


doz., 4and Zin. ........... 1¢@19¢ 
Acme.. .14in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Common ‘Sense, 1% in.... @ doz. 18¢; 
n., 20¢. 


Fox-All-Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2 in. ® doz 50% 








Grand Rapids All Steel Noisele s3....50% 
Ideal...... -WR5S 
Niagara 1% in. 16¢; 2in.. 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy... “134 in., 14ig¢; 2in., 164%¢ 
Re 134 in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 
Pumps-— 
Cistern..... ercccececcces es CODEIL IOS 
——- Oi RB ances<cecsivees 80@8085% 
Wood...... eenasenes 50@50k 10% 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve —Per gro.: 


Inch.. 2 244 2% 234 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 

Inch.. 3 8% 3 394 A 
$5.30 8.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 


Plunger Cup Leathers—Pe r 100: 
Inch ng 3 8% h 
$2.75 385 5.00 6.00 


Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list). 50&10% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No, 2 

8 eS eee $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump .# doz. $7.20 
Flint & Walling’ s Pi ast Mail (low list).55% 
Flint & Wall-ng’s PitcherSpout...... « 30% 
National specialty aon. Lo., M 

ing $4.00 oinannean 
Mechanical Spray er... 
Mver’s Pumps. low list 
Myers’ Power Pumps... 
~ creas Pumps.. 


seainen or Pe. coed, .doz. 65@70e 
Spring, single tube, good quality... 

$1. 5@? 00 
.doz. $: 3.50@3.7 7A 








Revolving (1, tubes). 


Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive... 50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check. ............./ OD% 
Benard Spring Belt Punches.........33%4 
Lodi Spring Belt Punches.......... a2 0% 
Morriil’s No. | (A. B.C.) uns. $15.00. 

NO. 2, BW GOS. S22. ...2..00--cccvcccce “Ke 

Hercules, each $7 Saperees ey 
Niagara Hollow Punches.. cone ae 
Niagara Solid Punches........ o-- » S5OR1NG 
Paragon spring ‘selt Punches..........50% 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co 40% 


Tinners’ Hollow. Pes S.& W.Co. 0. S5@35858 


Ro. Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast lron, Barn Door; Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
le 56 COU Cn.w 
$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels; 
Small. Med, Large. 
$1.50 1.9 60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted..2 244@2%c 
—- Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 





a Gadebweseresiecess conti 1b.36c.. .30% 
allitt Mfg. Co., ae 1, Reliable Hanger 
po ER ae ee 8¢ 
Allith Mfg. Co., No. 3° Reliable Hanger 
Track, ® WN ven cunc canis ee 10¢ 
Cronk’s Double Braced Steel Rall, # 
foot .. as engme seen Ge 
Cronk’s 0. N. T, MM 5 scczncccuacces OM 


Lane's Hinged Track. # 100 ft., 1 in., 
$3.70; 114 in.. $4.4 
aa O. N.T. @ ‘00 ft... en. $3.00 ; 
1}4 inch, $3.70 : 146 inch, $4.00 
Lanes’ Standard, 144 in. . # 100 i cethot 4.00 
Lawrence Bros., ® ft. 11¢........-....-0% 
Lawrence Bros. New York,............34¢ 
McKinney's Hinged Hanger Rail ® 


Rie, - aieeinntne cass . 504 
McKinney's None Better........ # ft. B3¢¢ 
McKinney's Stgedeod pencsnacenee t.4 ¢ 
Myera’ Stayon Track. ...........-...-W&10% 
Smith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain......3\4¢ 
Smith’s Special ........scseecescoeseeee 4'4¢ 
Smith’s Never Jump, per ie. Seen 50% 
Smith's Plain Stee! .........60..-e00.. DUS 
Smith’s Milled Steel. ..........0.-«+-++- 4'4¢ 
Stowell’s Cast Rail ___........ @ ft. 13g¢ 
Stowell’s Steel Rail. Plain.............. 25% 


Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 oni 


® ft. B¢ 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket. 144x5-1 ei i 
. 
Swett’s Hylo, per ft. 1i¢.........-... 10% 
Swett’s P. L. B. Stee! Rail, ® 100 “ $3.00 
vee. Matlleable Rakes: 
10 12 1% 16-tooth 
Shank... .$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.35 
Socket..... $1.65 140 1.95 2.10 
Steel, Garden and Gravel, Aug. 1, 
"99 List ad touseernd 
Rn. vnc cctsnte 155% 
Malleable Iron, Garden....... 70 10% 


Lawn Rak-s, wens mae, per doz, 


20 teeth.. ‘ . -$3.25@3.50 
SO os 6 veo tag enon $3.50@3.75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........ $8 25 


Fort Madison Biue Head Lawn..... ..83.00 


Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ? ‘doz., 
net, #4. 25 


Kohtler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 2-toorh, ® doz.. 
Lawn Queen, 2/-tooth. ® doz 
Paragon, W tooth, # doz...... 
Paragon, 24tooth, ® doz. 






Steel Garden, 14-tooth, ¥ doz. $2. 
oes ee. 14-tooth, # doz. “$2.00 
asps orse— 

Disstone Dy ck sec pen sian iahithate rid 
Heller Bros....-.. waececrase 7 ESE A0810¢55 
McCaffrey'’s American Standard....... 

: 7 WE& 105% 
New Nicholson..........-. cence tO 1O@I5= 

see also Files. 

en 60 & 105 


Fox Razors, No. 42, .. ® doz. $2.00 ) ? 
Fox Razors, No. 44, .. ® doz, $20. 00 ¢ ss 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, # oS S 


Red Devil..........++++ secchouesescoues . 60% 
ilberstetn: 

"tene “ WARns cecces ceccacees ooe-818.00 
Griffon, NO. W......0.ccccecesseeeee Sl500 








Griffon, No. 00. 
All other kazors.. eeee« 


Safety Razors— 
Safety Rasors.... .....ccce 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes 
New Gem. Extra Blades 





ae +2040 
-? doz. Siz”) 
-@ doz. $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc.) 


# doz. $5. 60 
Complete manne, © extra a Mate in Leather 
Case nate ..+.. @ doz. $27.00 
I rc ae ee 40% 
Reels— Fishing— 
Bishop's Independent Fish Ree! Spooler, 
A er Sabb enkdgs vecdndeebna 330.00 


Hendry: 
M 6, Q6, A 6,B6, M 94, M 14, Q 16, 









A‘16,B 16) 4008, Rubber Populo, 
Nickeled Populo..... 20¢ 
omen, German Sliver, Bronze. 25% 
WD ME AMUN ldlid << cua ducuceoataacd 20% 
3004 N. 06 N,6 RM, Das sciniate «0000 8O% 
4N,.6 PN, 24 N, 26 PN.. eocenanan 
SN ct bans i dinaenuqncccécadededas 334% 
EE a 
ME Mat 6tGeeS tty 4a<tedersesse denies 3314 
LR RR Ca ss 33he" 
ee WUE és decndddcicue 334% 
Me WAS eis 5b b5a0) ads 6d si ccen. cookie 33145 
986 PN, “2904 N. 974 P) . 25% 


5009 PN, 5009 N...... ‘ .20% 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P, 

202 PN.102 PR, 202 PR........... 204 
304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN .3334% 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 


Black /ap...... eakeneseedeheu an 
White JOP -os0ee. Migsbuteze nave 
MOE 666 occdcaéde vovceee ooo PRas 
Nickel Plated: asaguenen sqnnaedet e* 
Electro Plated...... arodeeniedanda ae 


Registers, Cash— 


Sun, No. 10, Metal Cabinet...........$30.00 

Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet..... -825.L0 
Revoivers— 

Single Action. ..... éeuauewes 85@I0c 

Double Act'n except 4 BOGE. .ccocehlh 


Double Action, 4 § caliber. 
O_O aS 
Hammerless...ccc...+.-s vee Moe LO 

Note.— Jobbers freque ntly cut the 
above prices of manufacturers for 
smail trade, 

Riddies,Hardware Crade 
léin., per dnz...... ee vcec code tI @F?2.50 
17 in., per doz.... $2.50@$2.75 


+ see corde. 
18 in, per GOZ. .. .......406+82.75@S3 00 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull _Rings— 


2% 3 Inch 
Steel, cancel 70 


0.75 oo” doz 
Copper....... 1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 


Hog Rings and mengere-- 
Hill’s Rings,...gro. boxes, $'.5@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 50@ ‘56e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Tron, doz. 7T0@75e 

3lair’s Rings......per gro. $5. 00@5.25 


00008805 


Blair's Ringers. . .per doz. $0.60@, .65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #5.25@5.50 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.65@ .70 
Rivets and Burrs— 
| Tr Mp ees 60Q 60854 
Tron or Steel: 
Tinners’ ..........T5@1O@75L 10k 5t 
Miscellaneous .........4- 7028: 10@75% 
Roliers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........ 50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list. ..... socsngs TUN 
Cronk’s Stay..... secccrcece one OOMES 
Cronk" s Brinkerhoff........ 2200002." 


BEE WHEE» ctane, «scachsdedeus 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay.....® oon 1.00 


Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in, diam, and 


larger, tarred or un- 
SOIT OG so ncn nc geresecen lb... @i1léec 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes,Medium and 
COATS . 005. .- Db... @1Me 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and ve 
laroer: 
— Saunbéccce succeed «0 @ Ole 
Seecedestws e-ce--0lD. «5 @ IGC 
Sisal ion, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse; 
wa Fe CC 
POO incestncecngess +: lb. .. @ Mae 
Sisal, Ta rred,. “Medium 
rath Yarn: 
BB iiacs.ee «cece. b. .. @ Phe 
PP Cicccee sree 1b, . @ 8i4c 
Cotton Rope: —-Lb.~ 
Best ......44-in. and larger... 14,@15e 
Medium..\4-in. and larger.. 18@1he 


Com .....%4-in. and larger... I@lWe 
Jute Rope: 

Thread No. 1, %4-in. and up, Ib. 644c 

Thread No. 2.\4-in.and up, lb. 6 ¢ 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 


# m i76¢ 

Wire Rope— 
0 Rae ened LOB5SE 
UD una 60th endians tocktadeacces L5B5S 


Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 











Jute ...... S0GRGecnecisbecee eecece 404 5% 

Sisal . aca 
Covert Saddlery Works. 

Rules— 
Boxwood ........+--. 60K 10608 108 5% 
Tvoru S5RIOCMI54 10854 
Chaptn- ‘Stephens Co.: 

iE cccsdneehasocseneeen -0@F0 &10% 

TWOP. ...c0---- occ. ..e ..-. ROBSON 

Miscellaneous.......... ... meme 10&10¢ 

Combination. ...........«. . SSH 2108 

Stationers’.......... 10@10& 104 
Lufkin’s Steel. ... - S016 
Lufkin’s Lumber........ ......s00+. H& 10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: a 

Boxwood .......cecccesesesenes MANE Wt 

ee orcecees «+e DM maION 10 
Upson Nut Co.: 

yxwood....... oc ‘eb encctipeieiel MGSO 2104 
BOGE acccccee 60+ ccccece S58 1@25& 0&108 


Sash Locks~—See Locks, Sash 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
—see ctuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames-—See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tooils—See Tools. Saw. 


Saws— 
Atkins : 

Gb cccncucnscesccoess. 6<gnenebes 50: 
Bn adudidagsidewcancaceced 50& 1 Oats 
GO Gs cecnncacesncess parqummen 35.85% 
Mulay. Milland Drag. coecess ose 
CAIN cas aiseccecancecec.cccenas 40% 
Wood Saws... ..... S0qnaep con cevceses 40% 
Hand, Compass, &c..... wlvGewscencsewed 40% 


Cc hapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames. ...30@ 30210% 
Diamond Saw & ee ae 
Steriing Kitchen Saws.. . B08 10&5% 
Disston’s: 


Circular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. 50% 
Band, 8 to 14 in. wide................. 


Band, 34 tO 29¢.... se vevee enedlecbenas We 
Crosscuts node CGbeaseuhdneces ¢acacence 
Narrow Crosscuts................ . 004 
Mulay, Mill and Drag................ 50% 
Framed Woodsaws....... maineuaid + -d5% 
Woodsaw Blades................. 35% 
Woodsaw Rods. ___........... 254 


Hand Saws, Nos. 32, 99, 6. 16, 4100, | 
D8, 120, 75, 77, 8.. 
Hand Saws, Nos 7. i07, 107, 3, 1. 


0, 00, Combination... ........... 


Com 4+,.Keyaole,&c.. iain ada’ 
Butcher Saws and Biades........... 35% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s.: 
ITN ciscatcusnnae: coqnqgane 
pe he, Ee eee 3 &10% 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. 35&£5& 10% 
Framed Wood Saws......... 30& (0% 
i accntvuasenens 2082! 6& 10% 
Wood Saw Biades....... . . B80&10% 
Millers Falls: 

EE Ib iccdageideusteete ane 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades... - Hk 10% 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws... .. 30% 

Simonds’: 
Ctreular Saws. . -+-- 00% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut ‘Saws.. 35% 
One-Man Cross Cuts............. 404105 
Gang Mili, Mulay and Drag Saws..50¢ 
I da, cccdcecgabahin souuniaasel 50% 
Ree BaSe7 719% 
Oe @ID& 714% 
Gs ciscidudccassdéaces Dare rine 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brami.. ....45¢ 
Compass, Keyhole, &c ...... ZA WBE 74% 
Wood Saws... KK @35&7' a8 

Wheeler, Madden & Clemson ‘Mfg. Co.’ 
Crate Cat SAWS. ...cccecsccccece meee 5 


Hack Saws— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA.... 
Disston: 
Concave Blades. ............ 25% 
Keystone..... ... 






Fitenburg File Works, Tne Best. 


C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 
Hack Saw Fri ames, Nos. 175, 180.. 
35&: 5& 10% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete. 
5&1 0% 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades........ Ye 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames .. 35&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... ...35&5%10¢ 
Star Hack Saws and Bilades......... 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades..............95% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames . 0k U&5% 
Scroll— 
DOGO We. Tp BOB. in cece evvecectecscses 25¢ 
Barnes’ Seroll Saw Blades............. 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


withont bormg attachment, $14 : 
with boring attachment, $20.......20% 
Lester, complere, $10.00. ... svevee 1 BRI OS 
Rogers,complete, 94.00....... 100... 158108 
Scalers, Fish— 
Bishop’s Lightning............ #? doz. $3.00 
Covert's Saddlery Works .......... 60& 104 
Scales— 
Family. Turnbull’s........50@50#10% 


Counter : 
Hatch. Piatform.4oztollbs.do2$5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz to 8 lbs.doz, 216 
Union Platform, Plain..$1 70@ 1.90 


Union Platform, Striped$1 85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 






Eureka..... 
Favorite .... 
Grocers’ Trip § 
Chicago Scale Co.: 
The “ Little Doective, ” 25 Ibs.. . 50% 
Union or Family No.2 .... ......... 60% 
Portable Platform (podased list).. .. .50< 
Wagon or Stock (reduced lis)... 25a@35¢ 
Pelouze »scales—Household, Counter, 
Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing....... 50¢ 
“The Standard ” Portables... | 
“The Standard” R, R, and Wagon..... 50% 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle..... --..doz. $?.00@2.25 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship Light, $2.00; 7s $4.50 
Adfastable Box oennper (s. et. Co) 
$6.10 DWA@R& 10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box...... "@50&10% 
Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Screens Anagmenee se 
Maine Screen Frames .. -40& 10857 


Perfection Screens... "60 5@60R5R? 21 6% 
paaee ‘Screen Frames, (0k 5a 0k ot 


Porte 
Faire few Sereens....... ME HAWK5H26% 
Hummer Screens..... DEO £54264 


Klondike Screens... ... 


-F &5@H0R5& 2168 
Se also Doors. 


ce ee een 


4 
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Screws—Bench and Hand-— 


Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in.. $2.50@2.75 a 
1%, $3 00@8%. 26: 1%. $38.50a 3.75 
Bench, Wood, Beech....d0z. 20@°0&6 
Hand, Wood. -30@ 305% 
R. bliss Mfg. Co, Hand........ whe 30% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand... . .30@30&10- 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. ‘aes 


Oct. 1. 99 PT 8 
Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81.60@10@...% 


Jack Screws— 
Standard List.......... 7 woes 10@S80k5% 
Millers Falls eve aang 108 107 
Millers io ogee Roller... ~ HOE 10% 
Sous 

Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@50@:10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50&1/% 


Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron or Steel).......... 708 108% 
Ba. Hid. Cap... scvccovesss. GiB 105% 
» CED. cccocscosesecs 65R10B5% 
Rd. or Fillister Hd. Cap 


Wood— 

List July 23, 1903. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, iron.......874&10@ ra 
Round Head, Tron. ......85810@....% 
Flat Head, Brass ......85X£10@ ...% 
Round Head, Brass . S04810@,....% 
Flat Head, Bronze....774@10@ ...% 
Round Head, Bronze..... -75@102.. 
Drive Screws, .....0.0002+0008 8/108 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz: 
x r Pattern, Grass. ..$4.25@$35.00 
Polished Clipper.. «+ $4.75 35.50 
con. ccencccccsccscee G2 O0@M$7.50 


( ‘lipper, "Grain. cones SUee $7.75 25 
Weed and Bush..........-$4 beste 


e — 
otaptets.... 5@30 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 

Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdl-.,10 Awls doz. $2,00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 14 om, 6 Tools " 
— 3 .50@2 
Atken’s Sets, Awl ond Tee $ 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.. * 508108 SR1Oy 
Frays Adj; fool aoe Nos. 1, $12; 
8; 3, $12; 4, $9; 5, $7..........5.- 
cE ; Jennings & co 5, $2. Model 


Cael 
uitions. Fails Adj. Toot Hrdia, iio t 
$12; No. 4, » $12; No. 5, $18 .... 15&10s 
Staal ees 
Be. 1. No 2 $4.00; No. 3 
I nc iene eeeiaiene usin 50.3081 Oaids 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madi-on. Taree Preors, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel.......8 dos. seis......$9.00 


nor “4 
ee eee er gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round. Blk, and “Pol. assorted..... 
Os oe. #1. 80 oe 
t x 3.7, 
Buek Brothers eppannneenoeoenseocanens 7 
Cannon’ 4 Diamond Point, # gr. $12.. 
Mayhew's. .......00 essesesess per gro. 
Bnell's Corrucated, Capi. ber ero. 87 50 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup «ssper gro $7.50 
Rivet— 


Baga Cet ccccncnsee** ee -70810@ 75% 


-50& 19% 
--50&10% 


aan 


oon new Pat... 

ONNO. co 200. sn0pepesetsce ee 

papring Hammer.. 

n’s Star and Monareh, 

piseeon s No. 1, $15.0 

Nos.3 and 4,Cross Owk $20.6 

No. 5, Mill, $60.00 - 

Nos, 10, 11, 95, $15.68 

No. 1 Old Stvie, $10.00. 2.00720... * Oe 

OUIOID . cncen so stetscceess gad 50 
Giant Royal. Cross Cut .......% doz. $8.50 
Roval. Hand .. Bdoz, $5.0 
Taintor Positive. ssevocee® doz $6 75 


Shaving— 
Fox Shaving Seis, No. 30, per doz, $24.00net 


Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.......... 
Shaves Spoke— 


BOR onthe sie. osee oeellion. $1.00@1.15 
Wood.... occ. 402. $1.7KQ2.00 
Bailey’s :(Staniey R.& L. Co)... 
80@ 208108104 
Chapin-Stephens Co .......; .30@30&@10&10% 
Goodell’s, $9.00... phsctetecsne 15104 
WOOT Oe Gs soi cincc's ocarcdtsaccad 50% 
Shears— 
Cast Iron... 7 
Best + «$16.00 
dao $13.00 15.00 
Cheap.... $5.00 6. 00 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality, oP .- - 70@ 708 10% 
Nickel... 60@ 60k 10% 
Fair qual. Jay ego recto 
Nickel..00. 020s 5@ 7 5d 10% 
Tailors’ Shears............ 0G LO 10% 
Acme Cast Shears... . - 40@408 me 
Heinisch's Tailors’ Shears... 
Wilkinson's Hedge . 1900 list ise 
Wiltkinson’s Branch, Lawn and Border. 


407 

Wilkinson's Sheep ..... ...... 1908 list. 50% 
Tinners’ aniee- 

Steel Blades ss . 2LOREQL0E 10 

Steel Laid Blades ... LOB 1LI@EVE 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin . 

40@40& 107 


° - 458 


+ 65% 


18.00 


20.00 gro; 
17 00 gro. 
7.00 gro. 


THE IRON 


Heinisch's Snips . 40% 
Jcamam & Griffin Mtg. Co,’ 6, 64 4 to Ww 


ne 
Niagara Snips 
raw wow. tm ... 208 
Triumph Pipe Shear ® doz. 9.00 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 
Cronk’s Grape Shears ...............3344% 
Cronk’'s P,uning Shears.. BBL4e 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz, $18.00 ......... We 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, $12.09 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Snears, all grades. . .40@40&57 
Orange ; hears............ BOK V@5OX 2117 
SOTO. . .ccnnacccccsncnatodesesd due 10@* ws 
Tree Praners.. 4 
P., 8. & W.Co 


ist 
Wrightsy tile Hatfield Pattern: : 


Sliding Grains. 
Reading list.......... 

R. & E. list..... 

Sargent’s list 


Shelis— Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty : 

First quality, all gauges. . 60854 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 “ss Esz 


Paper Shel's, Empty : 

Acme, Ideal, Leader, New ee 
Magic 10, 12, 16 and 20 i 

Blue Rival, New Climax, Cha een” 
Monarch,Defiance, Repeater, Yellow 
Rival, 10,12, 16 and 2 gauge. 7 

Climax. Union. League, New Rivai 
10 and 12 gauge.. 

Climax. Union, League, ‘New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 g:uge ($7.50 list). 208 

Expert, Metal Lined an 
12, 16 and 20 qauee.......... sie % 


Robin H« 0d, High Brass..... eovevee 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder ....+..40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

medium grade. . Wodeest 
with Smokeless Powder, 

high grade, . LO@10810% 

Robin ood smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ ...... 

Comes, High IED wm sccen san 50&10&5% 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. o. b., ae 


Steel.. whtsenueed ke, 
Burden’s, call ‘sizes, ® keg. per eee x 


Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. eeciee 
Drop, B and larger, aa 25-1b. 
Buck, 25-lb, bag... 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1908.... 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter's Imitation. 10.! GoW gr 00 
Buffalo Metallic Blued/s. & $ 


14&16 
$13.20 $13. 50 git. f 


Regional Mfg. Co. : 


40% 


12.00 

11.00 

per gro, 811 00 

Shaker ( (Bariers Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 
# doz., $2.00 


Sieves, Tin Rim - 
Per dozen. 
Mesh,..... ys = oe ee 
pink Full size...$1.20 1.25 1,30 1,35 
Plated, full size . $1.30 1.85 140 1,45 
Black, scant,.., .... $6. 08 1.00 1.05 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 

Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.90@0 9 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz...... - 1.00@1.05 
Mesh 2/,, Nested, doz .....42 1.30@1.40 


Sinks— 
ast Iron— 
Standard list............+ 60@ 608 10% 
Note.— There is ~y entire uniformity 
lists ueed by jobber: 
Skeins, wiien~ 
Cast Tron. ..ecceseeeecces ee TI@I20E10% 
Steel 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
ee = ns ce eee ee - «408 10% 
Noiseless Slates............. 605 tens 
Siaw Cutters—Sece Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00................ ‘ 

Snaps, Harness— 
| eee onde senes Lo@ 


Perrier errr ere ee eee eeeue 


Trojan. 
Yankee.. 
Yankee, Roller 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 


Triumph cocccees 
Oneida Community 

LES, ., .<tes ntbscccudnaan 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded ..... -663¢210¢ 


Snaths— 
MIN cnuig b bobs Sucve bess bdvaderue Lb% 


3.60 
+ -83.90 


oso F169 
bag$1.85 
vicoccsctae 
Chilled, 25-1. bag..ce. Soap endeanaeal 


AGE. 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

ao hs Cha ne ts nee 


. SOQ 608 10% 
International Silver Co, 
1847 togers Bros. and Rogers& Hamil. 
ton.... U& LOG 
Rogers & Bro... “W iNiam “Rogers Fagle 
Brand BW 10% 
Anchor. Rogers Prand.. .............. 
Wm. Rogers & Son................ 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Kogers Co.: 
Silver Eleted Fiat Ware 


Good Quality... 


Mastetbansens~ 


German Silver............. 60Q@60k5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 

hoe ug eer 
Simeon L. & Geo. 4, Rogers Co.: 

German or Nickel Sliver, Special Lb 


Tinned Iron— 

oseeee per gro. L5@50c 
rT eeeee Der gro, 90C@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 


Chicago (Coil)... o.....eeceee veces e40&10% 
tt CS stbeoetiéad eoveeseres 
Reliance (Coil)...... 


NG sda hanwan 


Wee eeee 
eee eet eeeee 


Star (Coll) 
posters sooo dos. a 10 
Victor (Coll)... ceccece .. 50&10&10¢ 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 


14 in. and Wider: 
lack or %& Bright, — 
Bright, lb, . Javeus 
Painted Seat Springs : 
136 GBB G8 POF PP... .cccccccere 
1% 22228 perpr....... -.. 60@65c 
1% 232x228 and narrower, per pr. 
80@85e 


tne Lawn-— 
lt 
Phi 


eis: N 


Squares— 


Nickel plated.... } List Jan. &, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... { 70810@70#10# 10% 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
BORNE os cscvigtabenssed 608: 1008 10@ 70% 
Tron Hdl, Try Syneres. and T-Bevels, 


ens: 

Dieston’s Try Sq, and T- 5 0@.10d ote We 

Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.......- 
40& 10@408 10 108 


Squeezers- Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $6.25 
5.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6. 50. 
ood, Porcelain Lined, 


Good Grade conenatll 


Tinned Iron........+..doz. $0.75@ 1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined.......doz. $1.75 
Staples— 


Barbed Blind. .....ss«e...lb. 6 
Electricians’, Association l 


eeeeeee 


Poultry Netting. Staples....per ib. 
I4@S\éc 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... .80&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 
ee ee a ee 
Foster Bros’, . 
©. & A. Homans, 6.0.0 cocccccccesess 


Steelyards... 
Stocks and Dies— 


Dinohanetths’ ... .....ccces0es Ok 10@50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock.25% 
Derby Screw Plates. .............s000. 25% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1.............. 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes...... 
Green River.. 

Lightning Screw Piate 

Little Glant..... 

Reece's New Serew Plates 


Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
3 Corandam, ‘0 inch, 
» 12 inch, $10.80 
Moston "En ery Seytne Stones: 
Less than gross lots......... R aro, $9.00 
One gross or more...........2% gro. $7.20 
Lots of tv grossor more....® gro $6.00 


Poeun. Co. 1901 list: 
1 .¥ gro. au) 
~ 


$8.00 per 


Black Diamond 8.8... 
Lamoille 8. ~.......... # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8. 8....® gro. $9.00 
Green Vountain 8. 8....# gro. $6.00 ( ¥ 

xtra Indian Pond 8. 8.® gro. 87.59 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..®# gro. 87.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..® gro. 84.59 
Leader «ed End 8.8.... gro $4.50 
Balance of lyv! list 38445 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., \9)! list: 

Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50% 

Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 
UR ton 1s sta po snncecesedavcseuede 55% 

Gem Corundum Slips...... aupek,9 

Gem Corundum Razor Hones......... 

Pike Mfg. Co. i901 list: ? b 

See en EO ia: oes 

Arkansas Stone.No.1,5' 

Arkansas Slips N .1.... ..s0 ° 

Lily White Washita 4 to8i .... 

Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8in .... 60¢ 

Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8in.. 

Washita Stone, No. 1,.4 to8in.. 

Washita Stone. No. 2. 4 tu8 iu. ‘3 

Lily White Slips 

Rosy Red Slips. 

Washita Slips, Ex 

Washiia Slips, No. 1. 

India Oil Stones (entire list) - 


January 28, 1 


Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... 
Hindostan No, 1S8mall....... # Db 
Axe stones (all kinds) ............ 
Turkey Ut! Stones,ex.5 tos in. # hA 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in.....2 “A 
Queer Creek Slips. ..........cceeee 
ST WORE. nscectuisnieinsstindiar 
Belgian, German and Swaty Raz 
SERENE 5.000 sa.cebiiidebiie Heaeentuseces 


” doz. ry ow 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife Hones, 

# doz . 82 
Mounted ‘Kitchen’ ‘Sand ‘Stone, ® 

WE. cee tostu anaes Sanit 5 


Stonere— “Oherty- 
Enterprise........ Cans e obese seeseces 25@ 


Stops, Bench— 
Millers Falls, 15& 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10.00... 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50 ¥ 
Whipple’s Combination 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............. H@6HI& 


Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ 


Straps—- Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots... 
Hame~— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... fi 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@.60c 

Bocket.. .«rccccsssooctecececcoeGOS. $1.75 

Excelsior Stretcher and lack Hummer 
Combined, per doz. $6 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 
National apoaieny Mfg. Co., list Jan. 
1, ivud, SOOO Oe eee EROE Fe ee eee eeceee SOR! ot 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. : Per doz. 
sayel. Roller Bearing, Fancy “ 


ROR NORM E ROH e ne eee eee ee 


eers 
Marion, Roller” meering, regular 

finishes, full Nickel. 824.00 
Marion Queen. Rolier Bearing, 

SEU OOR, 6. binned cbinnea Gdhed 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. 822.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned.$2u,0 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 

Glass Top, Nickel................ $8 .0 
Monarch xt Roller Bearing, 

(17-inch case), Nickel...... - 836.00 
Monarch Extra,Rol ler hicstens (az. 

inch case), Japanned $33.00 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers... $27.0 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nki. 520. 0 
Perpetual, Regular Bearinys, J ap.$18.W0 
Notr.—scount of Se per dozen on 

three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots. 


"Teche, Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, American .......++++- 
HR 25R: 
American Cut Tacks .908-2085 
Swedes Iron Tacks ...90@3085@.... 
Swedes Upholsterers! 7 Tacks...... due 
DORIA IORS 
occcceec POGLERS 
90k 


L0@.. 
Trimmers’ Tacks. EFL 1085@ . . 
Looking Glass Tacks.... 70810@.. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... 
WALERSQ....' 
Hunyarian Nails _ ..80e@%0d5 
Common and latent Brads... 
Trunk and Clout Nails... B8085A.. % 
Note.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights.* An extra 5 is given 
Star hts * and | an extra 1025% on 
Standard Weights.** 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks...90 and 6 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & EK. Mfg. Co ’s list.. 
50& 10@ 60% 


See also Nails. Wire. 
Tanks, Oii— 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co.......... 


ueen Chey s. S. & Co., 30-gal........ 

ueen City 8. S. & Co. B0neni ashuae 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,..... 
Patent maeusigubies 























-20& 10810 


A/~ wr wR 


eeeek 


Chesterman’s Mesdmbe sne¥e 
F.ddy Asses’ Skin,.............++ 
Eddy Patent Leather........... 2 
Eddy Steel... 

Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Lower list, 1899 

Lufkin’s Steel. © seeees 

Lufkin’s Metailic.. | 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or pond: 
5g-inch and larger .per 160 lbs.. 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, ...0+0-.... S0kl@S80# 108 * 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire, 


Single Loop...... .- 80d 
Monitor, Cross Head, Mi... 


Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties........ WN ibinseed 
Tinners’ Shears, ‘&c.- 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, so! 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safe'y Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Worke,..........60& 
Tire Benders, Upsetter 
&c.—See Benders and ps" 
ters, ‘ire. 


‘Steel and Metallic, 


Mouse, 


Marty 
(rel 

No. }, 

No. 3, 


No.3 
No. 4, 
No. 5, 
schuy le 


No. 2 
$18. 
1M M 


Blizza 
Old N: 
Joker 
Imp'd 
hole. 
Imp’d 
hole. 
Trir 
bonney’ 
Foods 
Tro 
piston 
aston 
Divaton 
den Te 
ohler’s 


ohler's 
ver-B 


se Bri 
ood "ot 
True 
&L.B 


‘ew ¥ 
W ester 


odel St 
Tubs 


alvani 
vaniz 
Per doz 
Twir 





ESV" 


ABBR BBRSBMABR BHAA 


a 


ee 
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cols— Coopers’— 
iT J. White ..... obs -- 20@20R54 
a — 
yvers’ Hay TOW .......cccccecece eesese § 
owe NS HOY COPTICPS...ccccccces sees 5% 
gow (t's Hay orks.. . 50% 
gowcel!’s Fork Pulleys..... . US 
aw— 
itkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools -40% 
gmonds’ Improved....... 344% 
simonds’ Crescent......-+. + ++25% 
Ship— 
L&I. J. Wate... .ccsccccccccve voces 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
see Lifters, Transom. 


Traps— riy= 

galloon, Globe or Acme... .c.e0. 

~ doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11.50@1?.00 
Ber _ Champion ov Paragon 


z. $1.26@1.40 : gro. $13.00@13 50 
re 

cide Patter Ws vce.e.cscee é SOQS0B5% 

\ueWDOUSE. cocccccses Sen aneeeacs.s 45G@4585¢ 

qawley & Norton. co ieacatanel 65 @H5R5% 

eto. (Oneida Pattern). .. T5@7T5&5t 


Jumn (Rieke Pattern A9R5@60e 10S 
Mouse and Rat— 
Wood, Choer, doz, holes .... 
S’4e@Ie 
Mouse, ound or Square Wire. 
doz, 8! 5@90c 
Yarty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
Genuine): 
No. }, Rat, Fach $1,.124¢;. ® doz. $12.00 
No. 3, Rat, # doz. $.6.00; case of 5' 
$5.25 doz, 


No.3'4, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case ot 7 
$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse. ® doz. $2.75; case of 150 


25 


3: 
ehuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30. 00 


Youse, 

























No. 2. # gr. B8U.00; Mouse, No. 3, 
$18 Sie Btndies ootns oasgerets cetces 50% | Parker’s: 
1M Mast Mfg. Co.: Per gro. VIGCAP, . ecccccccccccccccccccccc coe SMe 
ouse. Rat. Regulars. ....0....++ oebee: coccegemeen 
Blizzard ....006 Ho. 12, $8.00 No.1, $9950] Vulcan’s............cce..ee -. 40@45% 
Old Nick......-.2 No. 20, 2.22 No. 2, 8.40 Combination Pipe .55@H0E 
ae ee eee No. 5, 2.10 No.3, 8.40] Prentias. ..........0.-cee0s 20@25% 
nes Snap Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 BAPBORCU'S... 0. ccceccceccs eecccccesescces 40 
hole, : 
Imp'd Baap Shot, Mouso, per gro., 4 Cee > Seneawvey Co 40g 
hole, % Jewelers... 88148 
sraayn oe rs. Spoke— Grater D Ke Bove... .cscoccccsesee BGs 
nney’s > seseceress DSSS | Stephens’.........cecceccceceeceeeeess BOGS 
Wood's K KeeGditaseese eed 
Trow Saw Filers’— 
Diseton Nace and Pointing..... .....30% | Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3,$!6 . ....40% 
ston Plastering......... greases as 25% | Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guidy, ® doz 
pate , meadard Brand* and oor g | pB BOs seeeerci ene cee cess cenesenes 25% 
don TOWER, . 0... o-cscccccsccccss soe ‘ Pr t 1 > M OZ, ..... 00 
ouler’s Steel Garden Troweis, 3 in.:... poe oo Saw G en = it #810 
‘ 2 
nler's Steel Garden Trowele, in Weagyerts Habibee sei, Hos. 3 
ro. 
ever-Break Steel Garden Trowel. do Wood Workers’— 
gro. 8 
ose Brick and Plastering......... .5&54 | Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
oodrough & McParlin, astering. .25% in., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
&L, Block Co,: 
New YOrw Patrern........c0eeee00d0G10% 
Western Pattern... 10% 
Handy Trucks............ per doz. 316.00 
pres ateskanct Ee pon dou. Sane 
y Stove Trucks, Impro 

don. $15.50 
odel Stove Trucks...... ue doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 
z No.1 2 
ilvanized, per doz, $5.00 6.50 6. s 
vanized W = ‘Tubs (8. 8. & Co,): 

No 2 3 10 #20 30 
Perdoz, nets: 70 6.50 7.20 6.50 7.20 8.10 
Twine—Miscellaneous— 
it Twine — BC, B. 
No 9, 4and %-lb, Balls ..20c@22c 
Yo, 12, 4and 4 lb.balls — .16e@18e 
Yo, 18. 4and 4-lb.Balls ..1ke@16e 
Xo, 2h, 4 and %-lb. Balls . 
Jo. 36, 44 and %-lb. Balls 


= 


hite Lead, Zinc, &c,. 


(1, Kugiish white, in Oll.. .. 84@ 9 
American White in Oil: . % 
ot Of Gab On OFET ..0..-0. “~ 96 
18 Less than 5U0 B.........06 oe 
a Barrels.... —..aee + 3 é 
“ WA > v in oll, » 25 > ‘tin % 
ails, ac t- e BUOD..cc<cace co 
i, White, in SP 1246 DB tin ° 


ils, add to k price... +. @l 

i, White, in oil, Lto5 ® as- 

rted tins, add to keg price.. -- @ 1% 

|, American,Terms: For lots 12 tons 

ad over ide rebate ;and 2¢ for cash 
paid m 15 days from date of invoice ; 

lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash 

pai in 15 days from date of invoice; 

"lot of less than 500 Ibs. net. 

| White, Dry in eee -. @ 6 
\merican, Re i diKia 4% 




































. Le@I5e | 


TI 


eee. Line, Cotton, %4-lb 
Cotton "Mops, 6, 9. 12 and 15 
GOB 6 ics ccsuens sonceq-eccaers 
Cotton W rapping 5 Balis to 
according to quality. 
“ae a oe 4 ant 


India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 
Balls (Svring T-vine)..... 
India 8-Plu Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. 


India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls.. 
2, 3,4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. B 


Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Ba 


Wool, 3 to 6 ply...cee.. 


ises— 


| Solid BOw..cocececceseseese SOP1II@ 60% 


Parallel— 
Athol Macainc Co : 


Simpson’s Adjustable... scsinaia tana 

Standard.. eedcecee e jocen 

BEIGE. 605s bc cdccccceses cececcee rr 
DE Mises estinegvedtnccess cesseere DDGS 
Columbian Haw. 60 2.000000 abs 

mmert Universal : 

‘Pattern Makers’ No. 1.....+.000-++-815.00 

Pattern Makers’ No 2........ ..se+« $12.50 

Machinist and Tool Makers’ No, 4.$12.50 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw....15&10% 
Hoilands’: 

Machinists’... accesovcses . 40@40R5s 

Kevstone...... eeecce cocccecese ""6525@70% 
Lewi Too’ Co..... © cccccccoeeesers 20@30% 
cS, ee 20% 


PNPNU MUI, ds cove cone <eccac ccseced 60% 10% 















Tk 


lh, ‘to 





IRON 


9144@10e 


lb 


14c@22c 


1 %-ib. 


-3@the 
1L3@lhe 


%-lb. 


alls... 


9@ 10e 
-46¢ 
No. 26/, Mattress, 4 and %-!b Balls.37e 
ceveee eed 4@be 


Ils. 


Miscellaneous— 
1 & Keeler Combination rie. 


Hollands’ Combination Pipe .. * ieee 


Parker’s Combasticn ca 





W) ads—Price Per M. 


By Bhog BA GP pnb 00 000 60 cccceecs 
B. E., 9and sPoaeoes evece 
B. E., 
B. E., 
F. Bx 
P. £., 
P. £., 
P. E. 


Ely’s P. E., 
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PAINTS, OILS | 


+90 
--9¢ 
. 86 


-lhe@leée | Ely’s B.-E., ‘liand larger. '$1.70@1. 75 
12 to 20 ......+-83.00@3.%5 


Green, Chrome, pure,.......... ol7 @25 
, bbis ‘9 Dbis, and kegs: 
Lots 600 ® or over........- eee ee 644 
Lots less than 500 ™............ 7 
Litharge, bbls. ‘¢ bbls. and kegs: 

Lots 500 ] or Over,........s00 «« e 6% 
Lots less than 500 . 7 
Ocher, American.... . ¥ con ss. si@ts. 00 
Orcher American =o -24@38 
Orcher French. 4 Le @ 24 

Oreher Foreign Golden. 3@4 


Orange Mineral, English...@ B 9 @Ii1 


Orange Mineral, French.. 





.106@1 14 


Orange Minerat, German. cceeee- 8MQ@ 9 
Orange Mineral. Amer‘can .... 7%@ 8 
Red, Indian, English............ 446@ 8'4 
Red, Indian, American .........3 @ 3% 
ned. Turkey, English.... a @ 6 

, Tusean, English.. . 7 @10 
Red Venetian, Amer., @ 100 ®. 501. 50 


Red Venetian, English. #100 .1.25@1 75 


. Paris, Red Seal. dry... -@ 1 
aris, Green Scal dry.. - @ % ~ ee aes. ont; @ 6 
3 Red Seal, dry... .. @ 6% | sienna, Ital., Raw. Powd....... 8 @6 
v Ms -tireen eh, dry .. @ 5% | Sienna, American, Raw...... 1%@ 2 
a Se ch, in Poppy Olt, Sienna, American, Burnt and 
sof | tonand over..........12 © ane Tale Freneh:: oodelia ST ae ia 2 
f less than | ton. . 124@ Tale, American. ...........+ se @l. 28 
a), Ml French, in Poppy oll Terra Alba, French, # 100 85 @1.00 
Lt ‘4 erra Aiva, English. ............ @1.00 
of 1 ton and over.. - -104@1 14 | Terra Albo. American No. i....85 @85 
* of less than | ton........ -11@?! Terra Albe, American No. 2_...45 @50 





kCOUNTS.— V. M. French Zinc.—Dt-- 
' ‘o buyers of 10 bbl, lots o% one or 








Umber, 'urkey Bnt.& Pow. yD 2146@ 3% 


Umber, Turkey, Raw & Powa. 


24@ 314 


rte: grades, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 60 | Omber,Bnt. Amer..........0. - 1e@ 2 
Umber, Raw, Amer...... evses « L@ 2 
rv Colors. Yellow, Chrome................. 11 @l4 

k veccssecscess Wm B Ge Vermilion, American Lead..... 10 225 

x rem a haae cossese coe» 4 @6 | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk... @70 

« drop, Eng.......06. se» 5 @15 | Vermilion, Gutekstiver, bags... .. @71 

\,| ORY. seseecerceeteeeveeer 1B G20 Vermilion, English, Import.. .80 @85 

D, om. sprovenacees: onsages i ¥1 Vermilion. Chinese. . . .80.902@1.00 

COMMIT cs cosne cenwtan 

Chimes®.......++ censeed +229 @32 Colors in Oil. 

P: WORE, convo ss seeeeessee2? @30 | Black. Lampblack..... coccseee 12 QA | 
CORTRATOED... cc veccoserss 4\@15 | Blue,Chinese ... ..... hee Ty 
Ss rcdv handed ton i | Blue, Prussian ......... sunnah 32 @38 | 
Ri gs B Ds3. shosirs Blue, Ultramarine. ............. 13 @16 
hrome, ordinary ...... 3@ 6 Brown, Vandyke...,....e0se.00-11 @14 






AGE. | 


ose | Ware Hollow— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hultlow Ware: 
Enameved ae edes 55 10Q@60% 
MOONEE 6ndetesécscs oo - CORI) O65% 
Flan or U nground.. CE 10Q), 70% 
Country Hoiloware per r 100 lbs., $2.50 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maalin Kettles.......... eouccaoeeden 





Covered Ware: 
Tinned and Turned... .........-.40% 
ea 
See aiso Pots Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nicke! steel Ware .0&20 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Speciais ae 
\& 15% 
Tron Clad Ware............ ceccceccnstem len 
Lava, Fmameled ..........--<«« ~ 408108 
Never Break Enameled..............+- 508 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized “ea Kettles : 
NOR cccaa 8 7 & 9 
BGCR. .00 -45C 50e bhc 65ce 


Steel Hollow Ware. 


Avery Spiders & Griddles ... ..65@65&5% 
Avery Kettles. ............ -.60% 
Porcelained.... ..... «s+! “ 5085@508 10% 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles...... 
65&5% 
Never Break Kettles.............. eoee GOOF 
Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. ....65&5% 
Solid Steel Kettles........cccccccccees 6 
Warmers, oot— 
a) ae 0.. So@pstone..... 40@40&10% 
8s boards— 
Solid Wash # dos 


Crescent, ayes size, bent frame.$3.00 
fied Star, family size, stationar 
protector.. sk \ av euneboadebas -$3.00 
Double Zinc Surface : 


—— Globe, family sise, station- 
OUND ivkcs cncncesetdacssed $2.65 
Cab e Cross, family ‘size, stationary 
PFOLECEOP ..,000-cc000 eeeersecccoes $2.00 


oe Zine Surface : 
Nalad, mnangante, open back perfo. 
TATEC...00- 


panes sseseioonterte < eee i 40 
inaw lobe, rotector, family 
size, ventilated Back evidenced $2.2 
Bras . Surface: 

Brass King, Single Surface, —_- 

BREE .cocgcsces --$3,00 

Nickel Plate Surface: 

No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Gustoge 


teeeeeee oe 


Washers— 
Leather, Axle— 
Oe aude «. SUL1I0@ 804 108 104 


% 1 "MK 1% Inch, 
Ile 12e I18¢ the per box 
iron or Steel - 
Size bolt.... 516 *% % % % 
Washers, ...$5.10 4.320 2.90_2.70 2.50 
In lots less than one keg add ‘gc per 

.. 5-lb. boxes add \c to list. 

Cast Wasners— 

Over % inch, barrel lots. per lb.,.... 


1%@2ec 
Waterers, Hog— 
Improved Dewey, @ dOZ..00..+++++-813.00 


Wedges— 
Oil Finish, ....0ccceceeeeld, 2.60@2.70c 


Weieh 
Witching— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.. - 60&10¢ 
ash— 
Per ton, f.0.). factory : 
Eastern District... .......+0+++$26.00 


Western, Central and Southern 
Districts market unsettled, 
prices ranging from $21.00@25.00 
















19 tO 26... 075A k244@ 75k 108744% 
27 to 36 .2..... « 75R1087 4 @80k2 2% 
Galvanized: 
i occsvennendkhacadied -TO@70L5% 
ak Te&5Q72 410% 
27 (0 36. .cceee T2BEW@?24 R154 
Cc 7 red: 
6 t09...... cccccesce - OLS@ 04 10% 
9000 18... scccoesss 08 10@ 708 105% 
19 to 26...... «. TERT B@5R10E 244 
SPCC SG. citecaseic T5RIV@75R10L5% 
Tin ned: 
GOP 2h, «eees e  S@75R7 16% 
OP OP Bs Raeekes catdes Ped @75% 
Or Diidd vacssccecess 70k5 @i0RSA: 4 
Oe Ot Geieccee TOG 7TOR5SS 


Tinned and Annealed on Spools. 
70@ 76k 10% 
Brass & Copperon Spoolsto@60d 10% 
Brass, list Feb. 26, °96....c.c000.-. 30% 
Copper, list eb. 26, °96.. gaadecsae 
og £ yg a eee 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 2), 1903.......... W@I0k104 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting 
SOd 10@ 80108 5% 
Painted Screen Cloth,per 100 ft.31.25 
Standard Galv. Hardware G rade é 
Nos. 2, 24 and 3 Mesh, sq. ft..... : 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft........24e 
No. 6 Mesh, sq ft .. etedeastaaenee 
No. & Mesh, sa ft aawenl 


Wire Barb—See Trade Report. 

Wrenches— 
Agricultural ........0.+--. S0@380k108 
Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches 


TOB5@ 70k 10% 
Drop Forged S..... 16.060... AS5@45R5% 
BRD conccacce evceesocavcsecececons 60&10% 
Alligator. .......++.... eocccnce costescoens 60M 
aarnee Pattern .. 
ae 
Bemis “EC ‘all's: 
Adjustabie S.......... 
AdjustableS Pipe.... 
Brigg’s Pattern...... eccccccccccs 
Combination Black. .........++++-40&85% 
Combination Bright.......... << 
Merrick’s Pattert. .....ccccccccesee 
No. 3 Pipe, Bright........ 
Boardman’s. 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hal... 









a 
“4081085854 


Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. ....40@10&5&5¢ 
Coes’ Genuire Key Model... .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’...... 408108 10&545% 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40&108 
Dudly Combination............ « W&10&5S 
i" 9 pees SE 105% 
Dudiy A justable Pipe. . 4X 10854 
PDikads ca0s stenvessrcvoeses seeeee BORLOS 
BUsOD WW POMONOR, «ccc ccccecccgcocscoces 
Elg'n Wonkey Wrench — rebate “gone 
Gem — éeqcoeeseee seeeeeecees .B04 
Gers en tance a cauk aie cuiean ee 
W.& m Machinist: * 
Case lots..........00. Setcee cecesscce ee 
Less than case lots,......c0..+00- = 


Improved Pipe (W & B.).. 
Solid Handles, P.S. & _ cece s Sica 
rrr 
EL can. caganveceteteuss “ 
Vulcan Chain...............+. 

Fruit Jar— 
T & B Fruit Jar Wrenches... 





«+. gro $9.00 

Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches,® gro $9.60 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holders..® gro. $15.00 
Wrought Coods— 

Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
vee eee me: ae re 


coe! okes, Neo. Trimmed... 








Wheels, Wel!l— 7 Works. Neck Yoke. 
Bin. $L.5/@IS): Lin, $2,000.25; Yeameeenrtase-s-ce--<r See 

12-in., $2.46@2.65: th-in., $4.00@'.25| Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 

* 

Wire a7 Wire Goods— | rort uadison’s Farmers & Freighters.. 
Bright and Annealed ,h5@72%410 Zi list net 

OIOD...ccccdeccecccde ne— 

WW Mi. cass: Te10@? emhenee iia tivadsevxees aiacient Ib E@ Ot 
Green, Chrome.... @15 {Animal, Fish_and Vege- 
Green, Paris....... @24 . "table Oils. s 
Sienna, Raw...... @l: Linseed, City raw....... gal..40 @41 
Sienna, Burnt......ccccceess @l. Linseed, City, boiled........... 42 @43 
Umber, Raw......cccccesees @i4 Linseed, State and West’n, raw38 ©3¥9 
Umber, Burnt........00-+ @l4 paanees. raw Winter = seed... “ac 365 

Lard, Prime, Winter..........- ®0 @61 
Miscellaneous. Lard, Extra No. L.......... ...-50 @52 
Barytes, White Foreign,.... Ss Nicene etivamacanaiebed 38 @39 
# ton $17.50@20.0/ ese seed, Grude. f.0.b mills.29 @30 
Barytes Amer. floated. +» 15,.50@20.0y | Gotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, 
Barytes, Crude. me i coogeee 10.00@11.00 | ~ prime. ..........cccccceees eoee 87 @37% 
Chalk, in bulk....... -#ton 3.15@ ..... | Cotton-seed Summer Ycilow. 
Chalk, in bbis...... # 100 > -@ 35] off grades........... « eeeee 3816637 
China Clay, English..# ton 11.00.217.00 | sperm, Cruce.. Be a ee 
Cobalt, Oxide..... - 100m 2.506 Sperm, Natural Spring.........61 @dé2 
Whiting, Common. # 100 ® 45@ .48 | Sperm, Bleached Spring........63 @66 
Whiting, Gilders.. kpeoee +09@ = 0! | Sperm, Natural Winter........65 @66 
Whiting, extra Gilders’.... -58@ 40] Sperm. Bleached Winter.......67 @68 
Putty. Where’ oe eevercncccce soveee 45 @49 
2 FRE, CUNEO «cn cncdssstecconde - @.. 
qa biaseere. seveoiaeliabitbesencone aaa Whale. Natural Winter.” 4s @a7 
Incans if to5®... 2@4! Whale Bleached Winter.......48 @49 
In cans 12 6B to 25 b . 16@2'4 Menhaden, Brown, Strained.. .31 @32 
eee ee Menhaden, Light Strained.....32 @33 
Spirits Turpentine. Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
In OIL DOIG. .4....0s0-+-2eneere++2674@68 ¢ | Menhaden, Ex Tones Winter 36 oe 
an toe aR. ‘ocoanut, Ceylon...... piweas ° ‘a, 
In machine bDbIs...ee0..- 68 @68%e Cocoanut. Cochin. eae ei 
Clue. Cod, Domestic.......... ss. . 89 @40 
Cabinet. ....c-cccccccscces se D a @15 Cod, Newfoundland............ 40 @4l 
Comin0n BONEC...6.ee000.---- @) 8 ReG Bisine, ..coccccccece cccoegree tt @45 
Extra White... ...cecssessese a8 @24 | RedSaponified....:°:. esaeed » Ske. % 
Foot Stock, White....... «ll @14 Olive, Italian, eeecenssocein aa 
Foot stock, BrowM.....+0+....++ 7 @10 Neatsfoot prime...............«! 
German Hides...0..+....+. sesesl2? @18 Palm, prime, Lagos...... .. c 9 > * o@eK 
French....... Sisesscoocsccocccose ne OES 
Irish. owas jars sseneeeeses seeees +13 @l6 Mineral Oils. 
ow Grate........ eteceepconeces @\ 
Medium White... Tadéesce. Sa Gee ae. 20 gravity, b ORTe eee _ 
um Shellac— o sper Ib. Black, 89 gravity, iScold test. 14 @15 
| piesened Seeds donead o0sceeeccess 3 @% Biack, Summer .......... see 18 @14 
MRCOG. 6c06+csesees @55 Cylinder, light filtered... «- 20%@21'¢ 
Diamond [ ..... eee oS @.. Cylinder, dark filtered. . + LEA Ne 
Fine Orange.....s+.seeesees eoeeed @57T Paraffine. 903-907 vity.. 15 @itlé 
BoC. GOT cece, 6 cccccecvesss 5 @46 Paraffine, 903 ante... @i4t¢ 
D.C. ceeceee sees cheeceeerseeceses 0 @.. | Paraffine, 885 gravity......... "Lima? 
T. Nuncocccccesece coccccccccces....48 @51 Paraffine. red, ............. . eit 
Wed Ws Wauesabatastecemessscvsecs<red 63 @.. | Insmall lots “¢ advanea. 
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The following quotationsare for smal! lots, 

























JANUARY 27, 1904. 














CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report. 












































—— 
Sheet and Bolt— Common High Brass.| in.| in.; in | in.|in.|in 7 
IRON AND STEEL— October 22, 1903. Net Widerthan | 26 | 28/30 | 32 | 34| 36/5 4j 
Bar tron from Store— Prices, in cents per pound. andincluding —_| 28 | 30 i 84 | 36 | 38 | 1 = 
Sheet 30 x 60. To No. 20, inclusive 39 |.42 48 50 |.5 5 |.60 05) 
Refined Iron: i‘ . 20, ese 
» ae "wo ———_—_-————— | Nos, 21, 22, 23 and 24.| 40 |.43 |.47 |.51 |.56 |.61 |.1s 
ise tea ta. ao Seggamepanane ¥ D.... @1.80¢ 3 l nr Nos. 25'and 26........ 41 |-44 |48 [52 [57 (268 [7 
146 to 4in. x 14 to 5-16..............-- eb... pS mapeed ite Toe lage | . | Nos. 27 and 28. 1.42 |.45 |.49 1.53 |.58 1.65 
Rod 2.00€ 28 : 3 : x Sa os ~ 
An: zones es zg §|8 |“2\9 @ aig ts 135/85] 0 “Special prices not less than 80 «ents. 
san x a. OMA DATBSL. ces scicesd seooe cvcccevecee 2,157 £ E15 lS4i 5 [yg ole! 168/28] 2 d_‘¢¢ ® ® additional for each number thinner 
8 in. x 3-16im and YiM..........00.005 seseeeseeeB. dO - ele (RES 5) OS TD Boel nd | ye) Soe! S than Now 28 to $8inclusive. Discount from List. _ 
£O 2346 AM. KM ID. noe ener eccesccersececeerccseess 2.05¢ = w) vio go Sys" Zs\oalzoes| = a4 
1 to 284. 16 in. and thicker...” ..-»..- 2.006 ba )2 (3 2% 25 §25 2/82) 52)52| 8 Wire In Colls. List February 26, 1899. 
o n.x cece ccece sencceesgeeesonsses : “ eigls8ig is ye be | 82 | San] dae] = aT eee 
1 to 144 x% in........ pees meepnokbiues -+022-10¢ Zz 2) 5 /=* oS 8 HOH S"le Oho oe! eee = =" : 
ESSER is 5 eeenwednngs sane ae 2.25¢ <isaia @ aie jo 2 Com. | Hide 
EID ds ionngsestdeersvensasth 2.35¢ | i. S pig Brown & Sharpe’s gauge high | Ow |bronze 
acu... Secu ements 3.15¢ edt Lf || bis the standard. noche | brass. | and 
2 X 3-32 Im.......++ soeeeeenes 3.65¢ a tonnes | Se se cas ed leopper 
Tit cesssssseeceesessesesceceemeseeeeesennssseee R668] B | Zs) 18 19 13) 19) ay! at] 2a) as] a6] AM Noe. to No, 10, inolusive...,|90.98 |@0.97  |90.25. 
113 wo ign so. conse co rreeeeerssececcceres ee reeence nee = .# 5 8 9 39) 19) ai| 95 Hoi? acd 10 to No. 16......... res 7 6 x tgs ao 
a gbesie  phpebeeueshecesst sehen wo he so Br ee a ah 1 ee : 32 
od in.ent lArger......+0+ -+ * $6 fa 18 39) 39, 19 | 25) 8) | ne 2 and Ho. te +25 20 38 
5 + been aepiinith»3 <obebbe < “ BY ae ae é 34 
Channels, 3 in. and larger....... 36 * Fo 2) Vel ga oat cn | uo 31 35 
Bands—1%% to 6 x 8-16 to No. 8 wm 2. 8 pon 18 19} 18} 21| 23| 26! 29 5 32 38 
“ Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price............ BD 3.05¢e “a8 96) 72} 18 | to] 101 a2} o4| a7 No. 34 38 
Burden's “ H. & S. Iron, base 48 x90 36/18 | 10| ox “3| 27 No. 36 40 
rice...... We wupbscticc sda WH sedn veers deoccecs RD 285¢ on ees 190| 18 20/ 22) 2 | | a 39 43 
Thgter”?.......seeeeeceeereree soreces cecsecevers ay m 8.10¢ 60 pas 19 | 19| 20| 92) 95] 30 | No. 42 46 
* PRARG. . voce ccvececcccvecsscccce es 8.25@3.75¢ 60 96| 72) 18 19} 21] 23 28 No. 46 51 
orway Bars......-«--+ ° *§ Toae a5 72} 18 | v9 | 2 Sg +4 ol 
Norway Shapes........-+- Peccaresserecece @ ¢ » 120 Se = . = 25 | | No 52 | 89 
cvecee 2 ? 27 | | . . He 
Merchant Steel from Store— of a) | ao oe om) | ge BS | 8? 
Bes Machinery ae B5¢ we: toe ee Tie mo 63 | 83 
ner Machinery.... -..-- Deerrcereceetecccssce oe he ( Gaal ¢ 22) 2 ‘ 7 Oo 
Toe Calk, Tireand Sleigh Shoe.............- S.io@e.sve | ee Hm re em | No. a | 1°80 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots...,... _ wil 120) at | 24| 28 ao 36 30 1.50 
ider 532)......) 22 25 | | - . tf 
Soft Steel Sheets— than x08 §|....| ri2\ a3 |_ 24 Let No. 200 | 3.33 
vers . 2.0¢ 25 
2 80¢| No. 14......0...... 2.45¢| Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ep advanc® No, 40 260 | E75 
2.30¢ | No. 16..... Seedes pened ame cver price of sheet Copper uired tocutthemfrom. | — — = 
2.20¢ | NO. 18.........s02.. 2.65¢ | Cold or Hard Rolled Copper. 14 oz, ® square foot and Discount, Brass Wire, 25%; r Wire, Nar. 
03° B.SBOENO, BO. ...c000.sceceee 2 85e meres te # & over the foregoing prices. List November 16, 9 copye 
> 249¢@| No. 22....... ai evo) B5O9 ete eae state ones oz. ® | Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance, 
Sheet Iron from Store. All Polished Co Pe anited teste is Tobin Bronze- 
Black. All Polished Copper, over 20 in, wide, 2¢ ® ® advance ‘ps het, but not turned, Rods, 5g to 3 in. diameter, 2 
es pper. Finished Pistoii ods, $4t0 94 in, diameter, # iit! 
One Pass, C, R. R, @. 7 n, diameter, # ® ne 
Soft Steel Cleaned Planished Copper— 
No 1s ® M 2.45 2.606 16 @ B more than Polished Copper Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 
nveossnseservernereesvenn, BO BAB -n-cone, 200 ; 
Nee ec cacyss eh 2notc), 240¢ | Copper Bottoms, ee and Fiate— Duty: In sear l¢ ® D 
” errr DD. ies on - 2.00¢ 14 oz. to square foot and heavier, capoeccocegse eae . 
Nos, 35 maa 26.. cote coe WD BG, cc cn cee 3.00¢€ 12 oz. and awit uare ‘toot, ¥ B..ccve veh Western 3 Re oncqsuiectssbecstaieaees te ee eeeee 534@s ¢ 
TO, BE. ccisccriods scecees co BD 280... S102 10 02. aad up to 12 02., @ eens 59nbOe, eheannnars b¢ 
HO, BB. scsiscicesssseneeee oem 2.90.57." Bue | Lightertnan 1002, #D............ Bar seal 206 Zine, 
. Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 24° m additionai uty: Sheet, 2¢ # b. 
Russia, Planished, &c. Cc fcotes over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper | No. 9, base, cin. j c@OMel Open, per ®......... Ta@74e 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- . 11KeN14 Poushed Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ®@ B extra. Lead, 
PIE san v oowen pvodeetseabqi¥bucsbehs th G 
potent Planished,......... ...+.- .@D A, 10¢; B, a ane mae Cop per Wire— Ba Deer: Pigs ont and Bars and Old, 2ig¢¢ ®@ &. Pipe and 
Galvanized _— OS bee er Oo ie iene ees ae cveescons COSUE 
. ss Ang age ee oorccece Seer vecvccseoseeccesecsssccses so MM Mit 
Dat BRD TO .cacesieccoodes aNd séuabernwniencieenl Nos. ..0000to3 9 and 10 SE G8 BD PIG on ni ccncs och tabanse »aseds «pe A pute es canta ot Db 4%@5¢ 
a us se 38 soaepane.s Base ee i4¢ # adv. | Tin Lined Pipe..... bb Guddhh +0GnhA 6a cnul Seach toes W Die 
Nos. 22 to 24. Nos........ 18 14 15 16 SE TRINA cate ncoasesssssieatehnatas dean # m 40¢ 
NO. 26. ....0-peeceececes Me ie 14¢ @ adv. | Sheet Lead............cc00-seseee se-seveseesn® BD SH@HP 
a We .. cécosttce NOS.....00+ nt 1 axe es all Old Lead in exchange, 4¢ # » 
No. = evceee Solder 
HO BO... ase p ees sans Seamless Erses Wuese 1s & 14, guaranteed.............. eisai 19 @19¥e 
No. 86 and lighter, 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise | » on coseccegocacoerescesqesessepecsetesencesesch? O17) 


Foreign Steel from Store— 











Beat Cast ...cccccccccccccceccscsecccccccccsccsoet DIS ¢ 
Extra Cast........+. gocces ecccccece 8@20 ¢ 
Swaged, Cast..... ss veeee cba eangsueb NaN neRT b 16 ¢ 
EE UMMED ERE. cincigpcnctocscoscensnanosecdhs #D15 ¢ 
Blister, lst quality....... #? Bis ¢ 
German Steel, Best . #bi10 ¢ 
2d quality........... #D 9 ¢ 
3a qualtt wseccesegesosessoce coccccecescscness@ BD 8 ¢ 
Sheet Caat Steel, Ist quality..................8 B15 9% 
2d que povonesbesneresoens evccesccccocececs @Dmia 
Sd quality...............++ poenaerenere rae 2 ¢ 
R. -aushet’s 8 ceeereceeesces et = : ¢ 
OOP ee ee eee eee coos Vv 
Hobson's Choice XX Exira Best.. sceetceseeee@ D.B5 ¢ 
Jessop Self CD. < snc. oede6 ehseebe iabobe Uns ¢ 
Seamana’ “* Nelson” Steel. ............ ce. cccnesncees $ ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho ”’ Special Self-Hardening. .# ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per 

Banca, Pigs 2oyaavine 
straits, P - 29 S@2OIG¢¢ 






Straits in 30 @304e 


PB... 6s eee e renee rete seeee 


Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Pilates. 


Calland Grade: 
Ee Tare s wdc Senccucbancccacnenscecocces ssencessgusS® 
BER BED aveincoce VeRRRShEED Sensei oenentns daguedsd MOD 
Melyn Grade: 
ia 14 TEDN. . conccvceccoccoscccccececs sesccces cvceces 6.25 
Ix. 16 BEBO... .ccccccccdeccccneecessccencessccccccces sods 
Allaway Grade: 
BO, 146 BBS. ..ccecesscccce Cee ccecceccosocess sssercceeed BO 
kc BE nbs voc 6b6bsb0000 vdneecenensccerces G2 6+05K60 6.35 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
Rg RR | er 34.4024.45 
Bik, BE BBO. ccccccccocccscss seerseceesnesees. 0,40@5.50 
American Terne Plates— 
TD. BS 2 GR. .necexnce coguepgespese aad cecanaguns sees «+ - 88.6 
Ik, WP WE isd knc.cnngSbbetaebsbih dibs cathe cay ee - $10.60 


es 


ingot and Old Copper ¢ 
OORT eared, Bee ® ioe ~— 


Ingot— 
LARC. ....cocccrccessssceserec-ee seccncsseeee, ISM@IS 
Casting 


Peccceessecccccces-sceesseccocccccecsescce! 35G@QIS 


B 
* SSeo cone ab Cane 
°° = . 
EE nn Ss eee ee eee ee eee Ne 


ordere |. 
Nov. 2, 1993, Net. __ Outside Diameter. 


| 
\, 5-16 3% rs 4 o-16 % 44 “| r 1%) 1% 


Stubs’ B. & S. 
w.G. W.G. 








8} 
ax 9 seleewel es ween te ee celee Ef 18 
= =3 «1 oe oo | sogegee wees 24 24/23/23 18 | 18 
13 1x ose] peoees!| od] owe] **| vce 25 95193,23 18 18 
4 t2 ssfecoe sejeses|25 25 25 43'23\23 19 19 
r BQ vss} ewes + 26 (25 25 85 23 23:23 19 19 
~ 14 sleeves 26) 26 (25 25 25 23 23/23 20 20 
15 | 29 26 26 (25 25 25 23 23 23 ar a 
wo 36 (49) 3t 27| 97 (26 96 2624 24\24 22 22 
19 a? (58) 3m 27, #7 [26 26 26 24 24/24 23) 93 
20 a8-19 60] 32 27) 27 [26 26 2644 2gi24 24 24 
ar 20 (62| 47 29; 28 |28 26 25 25 25 25 25 25 
2 at 67) 52 31 31 (29 29 27 26.26)260 26 :6 
83 22 4677) 57 33) 33 3% 3 2929 2929 29 29 
4 @3 77) 2 49) 44 |42 40 4) 3937/36 36) 37 
2s 24 682) 67 52, 47 45 43 4241 40,49 40) 42 


! 
Copper Broz nae and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® D additiona! 
iron Pipe Sizes “Brase 


3h 38 of of ot a8 bf an of 31 a2 $34 7 save 
Copper, Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additiona: 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No, 19, inclusive.) June 6, 1398, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, ‘4 n. Sp eo ath 


ats 8 ce 


ig 
Smalier than $4 inch................. 
2ineh to 3 in-h, to No, "iv. inciusive..... 






esses 


5-16 


. 


Sinch ° 
Over 3 inch to Ble inch, inclusive eee 
Over 3'e inch 





Orscarsees ¢ Bra: sees sees. ads 


cores Sheet 
>: 4 and St bon uge.) 
Common High Brass] in. | in. 
Wider than 2712] 14 
and including 12 Me 16 


———— | 








To No. 20 tnelusive. |.22 3 3 27 29.31). 33 -36 
Nos. 21 22,23 and24 .23 -28}.30).32).34 = 


Nos. 3 and 95 ......|-28 Baig!'37 [30 °31).33). 
Nos. 27 98 ......'.83 |.25 |.28 “B0|:32 "341-36 (30 


re 


Prices of Solider ‘Indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition, 

Antimony— 

Duty, 4¢ #ib, 
CRORE. i code cvaten nccuns 000 -denccecesccsee THORS 
BIOQMIURE'S. cccneccnccesctesecesccccccescnces sss © WD OG! 6 

Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # Jee Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 


MASUR icaseresccovssees 60 BBCi EO «eB D 376 
Be BOOBs ines vec wto specs incur’ dno eshasenncds we bd 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum a to be over 90 % pure), ia 
ingots for remelti 
I oo on sata since ae auckiae eae erccceee B 34 
190-® lots..... gs 906s 0seeercccte seceececas oon DB 35 
Aluminum Sheet, . & 8S. gauge. 50 DP or more 
Wider than........... 0b} 0dg6e<easeones 6-in. 14-in, 24-l0 
AnG imeludinG.......ccccccsscoccsccces i in, 24-in. 30-11 
eb. FD. #D 
OO | rrr | vee 42 $0.44 $0.4) 
No. 20 es 44 46 a 
Nos. 21 to 23..... eeccces ee 146 48 5 
NOs Bb. iccceses.cs asee eoee .46 50 
No, 25 47 — Ue 
No. 26 47 54 J 
No. 27 48 .57 6 
See .48 57 6 
No, 29... 49 .60 ¢ 
io, 30 0 .64 7 





5 
Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® Md # DB extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Ga 


Lar rthan No.¥.@ B 40¢ |) n onsite 43 
to No. Ae -@ DB 40'¢¢| No. 17...... 50 
-@ 2B 41 ¢| No. 18....... 53 

eb $344 No. 1 sweieied @ > 60 

#m 42 ¢| No. 20.0... tb 65 

sa6oedsan ee @ D 42462) Yo. 21. 35 





Old Metals. 










A Sennen Prices ous = New Yor. 
Copper... renee: ~ Dil 
fee Cand" «8 BLOM 
Heavy Brass SD 7% 
Light Brass. . 8d 54 
Lead......... eod 
Tea ee 3¥ 
Zinc... ... Rei 
No.3 power Ts 
0. BPEL. dons hvdbee ate 8 
Pure Aluminum, Sheet. @ Bm <.. ae 
Cast Aluminum, # B...............0.55 é4gchebbecdes 1 
Tin Pilate Scrap..... S Randh) dabacsdiess .B ton $45°25 
Wrought Scrap Iron..... ..+. @ Bros ton ett 506 12. 
Heavy Cast -crap............ @ gross ton $10.50. ||‘ 
Stove Plate Scrap............ @ gross ton 88.506 °. 


Burnt [ron........-..ese0e0. @ Bross ton $5.50. 6. 
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